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THE inauguration of the World’s Fair at Chi- This assemblage was called a Congress—a ‘* Con- 
cago recalls irresistibly, by contrast, the scene at tinental Congress,” for it was no insular affair— 
Philadelphia where a small body of men chosen and it began a work of which the wealth, the 

] : uw 
from each of the ‘‘ thirteen colonies” met to unite magnificence, the power of the United States are 
in resistance to Great Britain, whose merciless results. It seems specially appropriate on the oc- 
grasp was crushing out the life of her provinces. casion when the nations of the earth are to be 
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130 THE 
represented at the approaching World’s Fair in 
these United States to give some account of the 
first meeting and doings of that famous body of 
men to whose example we are indebted for all 
that is noble and praiseworthy in our country’s 
history. 

‘Deliver to me the fortress,” said Ethan Allen 
to Delaplace, the English commander of Ticon- 
deroga. ‘‘ Byewhat authority ?” he asked. ‘In 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress,” was Allen’s reply. 

Possibly there was a double surprise on the oc- 
On the part of the Englishman it was 
certainly complete, for we are told he came out of 
his room undressed, holding 
hand. At the same time the demand on Allen 
for his credentials may have been rather unex- 
pected. But he proved equal to the occasion, and 
without the aid of constitutional advisers. For 
although an unbeliever, and simply a partisan 
leader of Green Mountain Boys, with no commis- 
sion from Congress or from any other body, he 
was swift to employ the strongest terms a rebel 
could conjure with. 

This was on the 10th of May, 1775; with Lex- 
ington a few weeks earlier, Bunker Hill a few 
weeks later, and the “ Declaration of Independ- 
ence” fourteen months in the future. But there 
was a ‘Continental Congress.” It had existed 
since the 5th of September, 1774, and I imagine 
Ethan Allen was the first to invoke its authority 
for an overt act. 


casion. 


his breeches in his 


How came a Congress to assemble on that 5th 
day of September, 1774 ? 
thought of by the people. 
been painful if entertained. 
would have been rejected as undesirable. 


Independence was not 
The idea would have 

Or if entertained, it 
To be 
sure, the struggle was already a fierce one, but it 
was for the rights of the people as English sub- 
jects. 

Results appear with suddenness. We must look 
far back for the preparatives which slowly, tedi- 
ously evolve and mature them. The Declaration 
of Independence burst on the world perfected, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, but it took 
a century and a half of pregnant events to bring 
this about. The general reader—indeed, often 
the interested student—is apt to commence tle in- 


Why did a Congress assemble ? 


vestigation of the occurrences which precipitated 
the great war for Liberty, if not with the Event 
of July 4th, 1776, certainly no further back than 
the passage of the Stamp Act, or of its repeal, or 
the story of the ‘‘tea party” in Boston harbor. 
Yet, if any part of our history is to be omitted or 
lightly passed over by young or old in compari- 
son, one portion with the other, let every soul 
in this country in preference master the account 
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in all its details of the colonizing of the thirteen 
original States, and understand what the people 
had to contend with in a hundred different 
shapes, and how famine, pestilence, contests with 
Indians, dreadful as they were, came to be less 
feared, because of less importance, than the at- 
tempts of the rulers of the land from whence they 
came to subject them to the tyranny of arbitrary 
power. 

It is not difficult to get a good general idea of 
our ‘* Revolutionary War.” The events were in 
the finest sense dramatic, with all Europe for 
spectators—in fact, the most interested of spec- 
tators. We all know by tradition, if in no other 
way, what the war was and what came of it ; but 
the interesting epoch was that which led slowly 
and surely up to the war. 

The Anglo-Saxons were long behind the Latin 
race in their attempts on the American shore. 
The Frenchmen came to Newfoundland only 
twelve years after Columbus discovered America, 
to wit, in 1504. They were hardy fishermen from 
Brittany and Normandy who visited these north- 
ern coasts in the exercise of their vocation—not 
to colonize—and so successfully did they labor 
that in 1578 there were 150 French vessels at 
Newfoundland engaged in the fisheries and in 
traffic with the natives. Charters followed from 
the French monarch, which embraced all the land 
from where Philadelphia now stands to beyond 
the site of Montreal. 

The Spaniards meantime had, in 1513, visited 
Florida, and in 1528 they took possession—but 
really not to colonize. The cry was for gold. Ex- 
travagant rumors abounded. America was full of 
gold, such was their import, and De Soto, allured 
by these seductive stories, slowly worked his way 
to the Mississippi River, only to be named as its 
discoverer and to find his burial place beneath its 
waters, 

Added to this quasi occupation, the Pope had 
bestowed on the King of Spain a paramount title 
to the whole domain of North America, and Cath- 
olic sovereigns of that period were chary of en- 
countering the displeasure of the Pontiff. How- 
ever, the French and the Spaniards, and, later, 
the Dutch, had in a way taken possession of the 
North American Continent. But neither the 
Frenchman nor the Spaniard, nor even the Hol- 
lander, was a good colonist. The French came 
to fish and to proselyte the Indians. They cre- 
ated colonies from which sprang Quebec and 
Montreal, and they gave the name to Lake Cham- 
plain. But the Frenchman does not take kindly 
to a foreign home. He thinks always of going 
back to the home he left. The Spaniard had 
little thought of staying in the New World. He 
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was looking to possess precious mines of gold and 
silver, and for a return to Old Spain. The Hol- 
lander, indeed, seemed to be content in his ‘‘ New 
Amsterdam,” but his peaceful nature was not 
fitted to contend against the fierce onslaughts of 
the Indians and the untiring, ever-encroaching 
restlessness of his Connecticut neighbor, who lived 
close upon his border. The Dutch were kept in 
a tremulous state ; they were continually asking 
aid from Holland, and I imagine that the Eng- 
lish domination was a relief to many. On the 
1st of October, 1664, the whole territory forming 
the original thirteen States was under England. 

We reach very slowly but very surely the an- 
swer to our question, How came a Continental 
Congress to assemble in 1774? Perhaps what 
should seem the more difficult question, and 
which has also to be answered as a condition 
precedent to the first, is, How was it that such 
a unanimity of feeling resulting in such a una- 
nimity of action could inspire those thirteen col- 
onies as if by some electric foree—colonies lying 
so far distant from each other as Massachusetts 
and South Carolina, with difficult means of com- 
munication—at a period when it often consumed 
two weeks to go from Boston to Philadelphia, and 
time in proportion to reach Georgia ? 

* * * k * * 

The thirteen original States were colonized by 
people of various origin, of every form of relig- 
ious faith and belief, and of different nationali- 
ties. There were Swedes in Delaware, there were 
Germans in Pennsylvania, the Dutch were in New 
York. There were the Catholics in Maryland and 
Delaware, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the 
Church of England men in Virginia and the 
South, the Huguenots in New York, the Pil- 
grims in Massachusetts, the Liberals in Rhode 
Island, the Nonconformists everywhere. You 
can hardly imagine a greater mixture of origin, 
habits, caste, religious belief and religious dis- 
sent than was to be found among the first set- 
tlers of the United States. Yet it turned out 
that some marvelous power of cohesion, when 
the hour of trouble came to one extremity of the 
land, bound all together in ties so strong that 
they could not even be disturbed by the ordinary 
differences and discussions which separate and 
keep apart communities of different customs and 
associations. 

The colonists did not come to these shores in 
search after mines of gold and silver, nor to fish, 
nor to proselyte the Indians. They came mainly 
fora home. This applies equally to the cavaliers 
in Virginia and the hardy pioneers at Plymouth. 
They all loved the land they left behind them. 
It was the home of their fathers, and had been 
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their home until they quitted it. Besides, their 
friends and their kindred were still there. But 
when they embarked they took with them no 
crown with which to establish and perpetuate a 
divine right. Obligation to the King was acknowl- 
edged cheerfully, especially where the territory 
was taken under a loyal grant; but the colonists 
did not occupy themselves with any rights of kings. 
One and all claimed political freedom of original 
organization. Here was the first bond of union. 
Each colony was established under circumstances 
essentially differing the one from the other. But 
in every one, sooner or later, difficulties arose 
touching the royal authority over them. In 
many, especially in New England, the colonies 
were left to themselves to frame their own govy- 
ernment, which for many years was that of the 
people assembled in town meeting, till the popula- 
lation became too large, and then representatives 
were chosen. In fact, civil government was estab- 
lished by common consent on shipboard by the 
Pilgrims, and a governor chosen. It was not till 


the success of the colonies attracted the cupidity 
of the rulers at home that charters were created, 
many liberal in their terms, and governors ap- 
pointed. 

It is not within the design of this article to give 
the early history of these colonies, but only so far 


to refer to it as to make intelligible and clear the 
quick, united action of all when the existence of 
one was threatened. At the very first certain reso- 
lutions were adopted which controlled every one 
of the colonies. First was that of representation 
and trial by jury; second, that which provided 
that no taxes or impositions should be levied 
upon the colonists, their lands or commodities, 
without the consent of the people through the 
action of the General Assembly, the taxes to be 
levied and employed as the Assembly should ap- 
point. The form of thes@ resolutions varied in 
the different colonies, but in all the substance was 
identical. The reader will at once perceive that 
when Parliament undertook as against any one 
colony to trench upon these essential rights— 
rights which the people insisted on as English 
subjects, under the English Constitution—all the 
colonies naturally took the alarm, sympathizing 
practically with the aggrieved member. At first 
and for many years the encroachments were mod- 
erate. ‘They were resisted vigorously from the 
start, and generally with success. From North to 
South meanwhile the people were from time to 
time harassed by inroads of hostile Indians, so 
that every community on these occasions became 
an armed camp, and the men warriors. Their 
dreadful perils from a common enemy formed an- 
other bond of fraternal sympathy between the 
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sections. 


different During the hundred 
succeeding the year 1664 (when, as we have said, 


years 


the whole territory forming the original United 


States came under the control of England) Great 
Britain was engaged in wars with different Conti- 
nental nations a large proportion of the time, and 
condition was that of 
suppressed war, often worse than war itself. 

Of these contests, the War of the Spanish Suc- 
Queen Anne’s War, continued 
That of the Austrian Sue- 
George’s War, from 1739 to 


when not so engaged the 


termed 
1701 to 1715. 
cession, called King 
1748. The 
Years’ War, known 
in America the 
‘©Qld French War,” 
lasted from 1756 to 
1763. In the 
former wars Great 


cession, 


from 
Seven 


as 


two 


with her 


was pitted 


Britain, 
allies, 
against France and 
Spain, with their 
In the latter 
war Spain was most- 
ly out of the contest. 
These wars offer- 
ed every opportuni- 
ty for hostilities in 
America, the 
French still holding 
Canada, the Span- 


allies. 
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large 


England was ravaged by the Indians. <A 
number of troops were raised in the Amer- 
aid of the and this 
all the soldiers from the different sec- 
tions together, and made them acquainted 


ican colonies in crown, 


brought 
and 
fast friends, united by the strong tie of a com- 
mon danger, with its accompanying privations. 
Here was another bond of union between colo- 
nies distant When Braddock 
was defeated and slain it was youthful Washing- 
ton, the Virginian, who covered his retreat with 
the Americans. When Wolfe captured Quebec 
Americans composed a large proportion of the 
he led to the attack. When in 1762 
Great Britain captured I[avana a large contin- 
gent was from the colonies, among whom was 
Colonel Israel Putnam, afterward so famous as 
one of the leaders of the Continentals, who com- 


from each other. 


5.000 men 


manded a Connecticut regiment. In these con- 
tests the Americans not only became thoroughly 
acquainted with each other, but they soon discov- 
ered that they were better fighters, if not better 
trained soldiers, than the ‘*redcoats,” and they 
learned exactly what they amounted to, and so 
when the time at them as 
enemies they showed they were not afraid to do 
so. England her wars—that is, 
for a season. She was fearfully embarrassed finan- 


last came to confront 
had concluded 


She had to raise money per fus aut per 
The American colonies had 


cially. 
fas increased in 

en et » 42 > were already ww : nahi 
population ; they were already very considerably 
engaged in trade and commerce. The tobacco of 
Virginia, the cotton and rice of the South, were 
sources of increasing prosperity. Then began to 


be agitated the question of taxation, of restric- 
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iauds Florida. The 
frontier line of 


DESK ON WHICH JEFFERSON 


WROTE THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
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tions on the commerce of 
the colonies, of duties to be 
levied on imports. The 
story is familiar tous. The 
passage of the infamous 
Stamp Act, opposed by the 
best and noblest of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, aroused the 
intense indignation of the 
colonies through their entire 
extent. 

In this connection it is a 
fact worthy of mention that 
as far back as 1697 Penn had 
proposed a general Congress 
of all the provinces, which 
should include the Canadas and New York, 
with a view to a more friendly co-operation, 
and with power to regulate commerce and 
trade between them. Strange to say, the 
proposition was not regarded with favor by 
the colonies, and the crown exhibited great 
jealousy of such a measure. Later, Franklin 
revived the idea, but with no success. 

The passage of the Stamp Act stirred the 
people as they had never been stirred before. It 
was on the memorable 8th of March, 1765, that the 
Act was passed, and it was to take effect on the 
Ist day of November following. By the terms of 
this Act no legal instrument in writing of any 
sort, no matter how insignificant, should be valid 
without a government stamp, and an elaborate 
scale of prices for the different stamps was given 
in detail. 

The passage of the Stamp Act was the death- 
blow to Great Britain’s domination in America. 
There was widespread alarm and consternation 
among the people, swiftly succeeded by an indig- 
nation so deep and sincere that it was irresisti- 
ble. The Act denounced in the severest 
language from the pulpit. Associations were 
formed in every colony called the ‘‘Sons of Lib- 
erty.” Virginia was among the foremost to ex- 
press a determined resistance to the measure. 
Committees of correspondence were formed to 
facilitate communication from 


was 


one end of the 
land to the other; and a Congress was speedily 
agreed upon by the colonies to consider the ap- 
proaching crisis, which the lst day of November 
was certain to precipitate! This Congress met in 
the city of New York on the 7th of October, 
1765, and it continued in session fourteen days. 
There were representatives from seven colonies, 
including North and South, and the remainder 
sent resolutions of acquiescence in and support 
of any steps or proceeding the Congress should 


decide upon. Three well-written documents 


PATRICK HENRY ADDRESSING THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
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were prepared. 
their 


These were distinguished by 
moderate but firm tone. The statements 
were clearly expressed, and made by way of in- 
formation, so that it would appear as if the 
King and Parliament were unacquainted with 
the facts, and that it was in the highest degree 
important to inform them of the state of affairs. 
In conclusion, the petitioners asked the govern- 
ment to redress the grievances of the colonies and 
acknowledge their rights. 

The 1st of November (when the Stamp Act was 
to go into operation as a law) was ushered in at 

soston by the tolling of beils and other mourn- 
ful tokens. Similar demonstrations took place in 
New York and Philadelphia, and in other towns. 

The town of Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, 
has unquestioned precedence in these exhibitions, 
both by the originality of their conception and 
by the genuine earnestness with which the pro- 
ceedings were conducted. A large funeral pro- 
cession assembled, as if to follow a dear departed 
friend to the grave. <A coffin handsomely con- 
structed, inscribed with the word Liberty, was 
carried to the spot. Minute guns were fired. 
An oration, eulogistic of the many virtues of the 
deceased, was pronounced. 

Here we must record a marvelous event. The 
oration was scarcely ended, and just as the coffin 
was about to be lifted some tokens of life were 
perceived. Instantly the entire scene was trans- 
formed ; hearty congratulations were exchanged, 
then the bells pealed forth a joyful sound, and 
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demonstrations of satisfaction were everywhere 
exhibited. It is stated by an old historian that 
decorum and regularity marked all these proceed- 
ings. 

The provisions of the Stamp Act were evaded 
throughout the entire land by common consent. 
Documents and agreements passed between the 
people without the stamp. In fact, it would 
have deserved opprobrium to have used one, and 
on the 18th of March, 1766, the Act re- 
pealed. It was not repealed in acknowledgment 
of the American principle, but rather as 
ure which proved absolutely impracticable. 

On this occasion the London warehouses were 
illuminated and the shipping decorated. For the 
London merchants and manufacturers had joined 
the colonists in their protests, and continued their 
firm friends in their subsequent troubles, as we 


was 


a meas- 


shall presently see. 

The triumph of the colonies was short-lived. 
In 1767 the British Parliament passed an Act to 
levy a tax or duty on glass, tea, paper, painters’ 
etc., besides an oppressive revenue 
This revived the ag- 


colors, ete. 
law touching importations. 
itation with a tenfold vehemence. Committees 
of correspondence again set to work. Nonimpor- 
tation and nonconsumption societies were formed. 
In short, every method was set on foot to resist 


the operation of the Act except that of open re- 
bellion to it. 


During great crises many commonplace events 
of everyday life are from time to time disclosed 
in connection with the most stirring political oc- 
currences. We come to regard the ‘ patriots of 
the Revolution ” as men devoted solely to the sub- 
lime task of achieving freedom for their country, 
forgetting that all of them pursued in common 
with their countrymen the ordinary avocations of 
daily life, and industriously earned a livelihood 
in their respective professions. , 

At this period there resided in Boston a young, 
enterprising and wealthy merchant, John Han- 
cock by name. He had, for the times, a large 
importing business. Ile owned a sloop, which 
he had named the Liberty, and he was prominent 
among those who actively resisted the oppressive 
laws imposed upon the colonies. The sloop Lib- 
erty during the year 1768 came into Boston, on a 
return voyage from Madeira, freighted with a 
cargo of wine. The officials demanded payment 
of the custom dues. ‘This was refused, and on 
their proceeding to seize the goods the people in- 
terfered, and so roughly handled the collector, 
comptroller and inspector that they were com- 
pelled to desist, and the cargo was landed and no 
payment made. This incident led to a most im- 
portant result. There were at that time no troops 
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in Boston to protect the revenue officers. They 
now applied for them, and on their application 
soldiers were sent from Halifax at once, which 
raised the excitement to fever heat. Petty con- 
flicts took place, but no scenes occurred positively 
to precipitate events. The different compacts 
entered into between the inhabitants, the various 
societies formed and the unanimity with which 
all labored to negative these oppressive Acts of 
Parliament had their result. 

There was at the time a strong party in Parlia- 
ment who eloquently sustained the course of the 
Americans on principle, and at last, and on the 
motion of Lord North, all duties were removed, 
except a small tax of threepence per pound on tea. 

Ilere was a great triumph for the colonies, one 
would say. It was a triumph so far as immediate 
business results were concerned, but the principle 
of its right to tax them was not yielded by the 
crown, though the tax itself was insignificant. 

The colonies would not accept the situation. 
Anti-tea-drinking societies were formed. The 
great East India Company took part in the con- 
test, and petitioned the King for a repeal of the 
tax. The petition was unheeded. On the con- 
trary, the King declared “‘ there should always be 
one tax to keep up the right of taxing.” The rest 
of the story is well known. Ships loaded with 
teas were sent to Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Charleston. In New York and Phila- 
delphia the ships were not permitted to enter their 
cargoes, but were compelled to return with them 
to England. In Charleston the tea was landed 
and stored on an assurance that it would not be 
offered for sale, and the agreement was kept. In 
Boston there was a military force strong enough 
to compel compliance with the law. This led to 
the destruction of the cargoes of both vessels by 
citizens disguised as Indians. 

This known as the ‘ Boston tea 
party,” took place on a moonlight night, December 
17th, 1773. It proved to be the overt act which 
led to war. The other colonies, so far from being 
intimidated by it, sent to the Boston men words 
of encouragement. 

King and Parliament received tidings of the 
amazement. Such an audacious act 
merited swift and ample punishment. The in- 
habitants of Boston must be taught by the se- 
verest methods not to set the law at defiance. 
The measure adopted by Parliament was indeed a 
cruel and complete one. On the 7th of March, 
1774, the ‘* Boston Port Bill” was passed, which 
closed the town as a port of entry, and transferred 
all the maritime business to Salem. 

It is difficult to figure the financial ruin which 
the Act brought upon the business men, and the 


oecurrence, 


event with 
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want and distress which it entailed on the inhab- 
itants. It is still more difficult to figure the 
flame which was kindled in the breast of every 
person throughout the widely extended provinces. 
It is not difficult to record and transmit the events 
which took place, but the agitation of the public 
mind can never be adequately described, or, in 
fact, comprehended. All the inhabitants of the 
land, from New Hampshire to Georgia, were car- 
ried away in this tremendous upheaving ; not the 
young and impetuous only—in fact, not the fiery 
and impetuous so much as the aged and temperate 
were aroused by this revengeful and merciless 
blow inflicted on the town of Boston. 

This answers our question, How came a Con- 
gress to assemble on the 5th day of September, 
1774 ? 

In this connection we ought to state that the 
people of Salem resolutely refused to take ad- 
vantage of the transfer of port privileges to their 
town, while Marblehead and other places ex- 
tended offers of assistance to the inhabitants of 
Boston, many of whom were reduced to absolute 
destitution by the paralysis with which all busi- 
ness was stricken. Had a conflagration consumed 
the whole town the injury to its interests would 
not have been so great as was occasioned by the 
passage of the Boston Port Bill. For the houses 
and stores and other structures could have been 
rebuilt, and business would have kept its course, 
but there could be no revival possible under the 
withering Act which effectually closed all ave- 
uues of trade and commerce to the doomed town. 

Assistance, with letters of sympathy and con- 
dolence, was not only sent from New York, Phil- 
adelphia and the more southern colonies, but it 
is a matter worthy of record that the merchants 
of London forwarded $150,000 in aid of the poor 


of Boston, which town, it will be observed, was” 


singled out as the special object of revengeful 
punishment by the English Government, although 
New York, Philadelphia and Charleston had ef- 
fectually nullified the tax on tea by not permit- 
ting the ships to land it, or preventing the tea 
being offered for sale. The case of the Peggy 
Stewart, a vessel owned in Annapolis, was a 
much stronger one of overt act than- were the 
proceedings in Boston harbor, but as it hap- 
pened some time subsequent, and the offense not 
being technically against the government, we 
may suppose Parliament considered that it had 
enough on its hands in dealing with the refrac- 
tory New England town without extending its 
opprobrious acts southward. The fact should be 
stated, however, that the Peggy Stewart, laden 
with teas, entered the harbor of Annapolis, and 
the owner made haste to pay the duties. The 
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circumstance roused the indignation of the peo- 
ple. ‘‘ The fidelity and honor of our province 
are at stake !” they exclaimed. The owner was 
waited on by a committee. Ile consented to the 
destruction of the tea. This was not considered 
ample satisfaction by the excited citizens. It is 
said that Charles Carroll was a special adviser on 
the occasion. The result was (the owner, it 
would seem, not objecting or not daring to ob- 
ject) that not only the cargo, but the vessel it- 
self, was burnt, and the wrath of the Maryland- 
ers appeased and their honor vindicated. I refer 
to this affair to show how all the colonies alike 
resisted the tyrannical acts of the crown, and 
how one section of the country sympathized with 
the other over the entire extent of the land. 

I have already mentioned the meeting of a 
Congress of the colonies in New York after the 
passage of the Stamp Act in 1765. This Con- 
gress was familiarly termed the ‘‘ Stamp Act Con- 
gress,” in (listinction from the succeeding one, 
which took the name of the ‘‘ Continental Con- 
gress,” by which it became known and distin- 
guished in history. When the Boston Port Bill 
was passed the idea of a Congress whose members 
should be chosen with a view to deal with the 
situation was paramount in everyone’s mind. 
The ‘‘Stamp Act Congress” came together to 


make a statement of their wrongs, and to peti- 
tion for redress and an acknowledgment of their 


rights. It was well understood that the Conti- 
nental Congress had very different work before 
them. 

I do not mean that the members were to be got 
together for the purpose of dissolving the connec- 
tion of the provinces with the crown. On the 
contrary, I have stated explicitly that the people 
entertained no idea but that of a redress of 
grievances and the practical way to achieve it, 
and further—which was most important of all— 
how to manage, how to conduct and what to do 
in the present grave and, as it would seem, des- 
perate crisis. Notwithstanding four, five and 
even six generations separated the inhabitants 
from the “ Mother Country” (our English term 
conveys even a closer and more endearing affec- 
tion than the kindly ‘* Fatherland” of the Ger- 
man), and notwithstanding more than 3,000 
miles of sea separated the countries, the inhab- 
itants of the colonies loved the land of their fa- 
thers, a land in which their pride was centred— 
and how much pride we can judge from the alac- 
rity with which they formed regiments of sol- 
diers to aid in the successful conquests of Great 
Britain, glorying in them as their own. So 
then, a Congress was not to meet with any 
thought of separation ; but the peril was so great 
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and so imminent that provision, nevertheless, was 
to made for resisting, ad force with 
force. For Boston had been placed under mar- 
tial law, and troops were to be billeted on the 
inhabitants there, in New York and 
while resistance was a crime which carried with 
it transportation to England for trial there. 

We have stated that the Boston Port Bill was 
passed on the 7th of March, 1774. The news 
America part of May. Be- 


interim, 


elsewhere, 


reached the latter 
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for a Congress. On the 23d New York spoke to 
the same effect. On the 26th of the month Vir- 
ginia as an entire colony gave official utterance 
to her sentiments through her representatives 
chosen by the people; and on the 31st the people 
of Baltimore joined in the recommendation. <A 
local méeting in Connecticut took similar action 
on the 6th of June; on the 11th, Newark, in New 
Jersey, made demonstration. It was not till the 
17th of June that Massachusetts made her voice 
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there were 
practical movements at once set on foot for the 
meeting of a Congress in which all the colonies 
should be represented. 

The measures taken by the colonies 
sembling of this Congress 


sides the demonstrations we describe, 


for the as- 
have been 
Rhode Island appears to be the first 
province which gave publicity to its sentiments ; 
for a general Congress was proposed at a town 
17th of May, 1774. 
Philadelphia called 


seems to 


spontaneous. 


meeting in Providence on the 
Four days later, May 21st, 


heard, when John Adams, in Faneuil Ifall, pre- 
sided over a town meeting which advocated the 
measures which the Provincial Assernbly of Mas- 
sachusetts had the same day recommended. <A 
county meeting in Delaware followed in the same 
line on the 29th of June. On the 6th of July 
New Hampshire acted with similar decision. 
South Carolina proceeded with deliberation. A 
meeting representing the entire province was 
held at Charleston on the 6th of July, and it 
remained in session three days. This meeting 
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recommended a Congress as a necessity. North 
Carolina responded in the same strain on the 21st 
of July. Georgia made no official demonstration, 
but, as we shall see, she proved to be unequivo- 
cally in favor of the proposed meeting. 

We give these details to show how universally 
the minds of the people had been roused, and 
with what speedy unanimity their thoughts 
turned toward one measure—that of consulting 
together in this hour of great peril through an 
assembly composed of members from each prov- 
ince, chosen by the people or their representa- 
tives. These members were differently elected 
by the several colonies. In some they were chosen 
by the House of Assembly ; in others, by com- 
mittees of the counties, or by a convention of 
deputies ; while in others still they were elected 
by the popular vote. 

On this occasion there were no politicians in 
the field to raise questions as to constitutional 
powers and of irregularity in the elections, or, 
indeed, of any other matter or thing which would 
serve to interrupt or impede the assembling of 
Congress. A sense of common danger dwarfed 
into nothingness all such considerations. In most 
vases delegates were simply appointed to represent 
their colony in the Congress, South Carolina 
chose five delegates, ‘‘ with full powers and au- 
thority in behalf of them and their constituents 
to concert, agree to and effectually to prosecute 
such legal measures as in their opinion and in 
the opinion of the other 
most likely to 
grievances.” 


members would be 
redress of America’s 
It will be perceived that through- 
out, thus far, even in providing for the meeting 


obtain a 


of this Congress, all that was sought was a re- 
dress of grievances and an acknowledgment of 
rights. 

Philadelphia by common consent was named as 
the place for the Congress to assemble. It was 
more central than New York. It was inland, 
and the action of the members would be more 
free from restraint in this town of William Penn 
than in any place upon the coast. 

The day for the appointed meeting was at 
hand. The delegates had mainly long journeys 
before them. The majority made the trip on 
horseback, with capacious saddlebags which, un- 
less carefully swung, interfered somewhat with 
the legs as they sought the stirrup. There were 
some who indulged in a chaise, so two could ride 
together, with a portmanteau swung beneath the 
vehicle. From Boston came four delegates in a 
more imposing conveyance. Many of the South- 
ern members and some from New England were 
attended by a bright-looking negro, who rode a 
short distance in the rear of his master. Often 
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two horsemen made the journey together. Oth- 
ers (each by himself) pursued the journey solitary 
and alone. But whether attended or unattended, 
alone or with companions, mounted or in car- 
riage, one and all, as they made their way to 
the meeting of delegates, were greeted with dem- 
onstrations of welcome and satisfaction by the 
inhabitants, which must have cheered their hearts 
and strengthened their courage and resolution. 

The reader will have observed, if he has had 
occasion to approach any well-known port from 
the sea, that for some time before land is made 
there is a gradual converging of vessels all tend- 
ing in one direction, plainly indicating that all 
are bound for the same place, and are making 
for the same appointed harbor. Something of 
this sort might be noticed in the vicinity of Phil- 
adelphia for two or three days preceding the 5th 
of September, 1774. At a little distance from 
the town delegates began to fall in with one an- 
other and to exchange greetings. Many of the 
members went to the residence of friends in 
the town ; others went to lodgings, while many 
put up at Smith’s Tavern, called also the City 
Tavern. 

We have no well-authenticated record of the 
proceedings of any caucus held in advance by 
which the action of the Congress should be dom- 
inated. We do not believe any was held after 
the approved type of our modern politicians. 
There is no doubt, however, that some of the 
more active men conferred together, and that 
the organization of the meeting was arranged in 
advance—cut and dried, as we say. Not, how- 
ever, to the shutting off of anybody’s rights, but 
rather to show unanimity at the start. 

The members met at the before-named Smith’s 
Tavern, and at once adjourned by common con- 
sent to Carpenters’ Hall. This was a respectable 
edifice belonging to the ‘‘ Worshipful Company 
of Master Carpenters of Philadelphia,” with a 
spacious hall for meetings and an excellent li- 
brary in another apartment. The Statehouse 
(Independence Hall) had been tendered for the 
use of the Congress, but from regard to the in- 
fluential Society of Mechanics, Carpenters’ Hall 
was accepted. 


Fifty-three members appeared. 
Mr. Lynch, of 
South Carolina, arose to address the meeting. 
He had been a member of the ‘“‘ Stamp Act Con- 


Georgia was not represented. 


gress.” He was zealous in defense of colonial 
rights, and not ambitious of place or office. Le 
proceeded at once to nominate Peyton Randolph, 
of Virginia, as ‘‘ Chairman ” (such was the term). 
This nomination was for every reason acceptable, 
and it was unanimously confirmed. Mr, Lynch 
still kept the floor. ‘‘Mr. Chairman,” he said, 
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‘‘there is a gentleman present here by invita- 
tion, of family, fortune and character — Mr. 
Charles Thomson, of Philadelphia—whom I nom- 
inate for Secretary of this Congress.” There 
came objections from both Duane and Jay, of 
New York, on the score that Thomson was not 
a delegate. The objection was presently with- 
drawn, and Thomson was also elected unani- 
mously to the position. 

In this way was the Continental Congress or- 
ganized, and the machinery of civil power set in 
motion, by which in due course came complete 
separation from Great Britain, independence, and 
the creation of these United States. 

With regard to the men who composed the 
Congress, John Adams declared that it was a 
‘‘collection of the greatest men upon this con- 
tinent in point of abilities, virtues and fortunes.” 

After the election of Chairman and Secretary 
the credentials of the delegates were read. Then 
followed the first discussion, and it threatened 
unpleasantly to divide the meeting. 
tion was, What shall be the method of voting—by 
colonies, by poll or by interests ? 
good deal of warm debate on the subject, the 
larger colonies naturally claiming a more im- 
portant vote than the smaller. But it turned 
out that in electing delegates no account had 
been taken in any colony of numerical propor- 
tions or property. Sullivan, for New -Hamp- 
shire, claimed that ‘‘a little colony has its all 
at stake as well ag a great one,” 
to be the earliest of the 
‘« State Rights” we have on record. The little 
colonies of Rhode Island and Delaware were 
quite of the same opinion ; besides, it was 
claimed there were at hand no accurate tests of 
population or wealth. 

Pending this discussion, Congress adjourned to 
the next morning. Meantime many of the men 
had deliberated together, and on the following 
day it was resolved that each colony should have 
one vote. Other judicious rules were adopted to 
govern the meeting. 

Among these rules was one which provided 
that no entry should be made of discussions, but 
only of propositions passed. This had direct ref- 
erence, so it is stated, to the presence in the Con- 
gress of Joseph Galloway, a delegate residing in 
Philadelphia, known to be friendly to British in- 
terests, and who was believed to be no more nor 
less than a spy. He was a friend of Franklin, 
then absent in London, where he was nobly rep- 
resenting the cause of the colonies. This man 
Galloway figures with considerable prominence 
throughout all the proceedings of Congress, and 
was always (like others of his class) vociferous in 


The ques- 


There was a 


which seems 


assertion doctrine of 
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protestations of loyalty and fidelity to the cause 
he had espoused. Ile even signed the articles 
of the nonimportation, etc., association described 
later on. But he failed to convince his associ- 
ates of his sincerity, although one trap laid by 
him ‘‘in the interest of the colonies” came near 
to a success. 

Samuel Adams was the man Galloway most 
dreaded. He was a patriot, unselfish, ardent, 
quick and discriminating. With all this he was 
an able manager. Of this famous man, Galloway 
wrote to a confidential friend as follows: ‘‘ Sam- 
uel Adams, though not possessed of brilliant qual- 
ities, is master of intrigue, and knows how to 
manage a faction. IIe eats little, drinks little, 
sleeps little and thinks much.” A committee 
Was appointed to state the rights of the colonies 
and where violated, and the best means to be 
pursued for their restoration, and another com- 
mittee to report on the statutes affecting the 
trade and manufactures of the colonies. 

Mr. Cushing had before that made a motion to 
open the proceedings with prayer, to which Mr. 
Jayand Mr. Rutledge had objected on account of 
the diversity of religious opinions, the assembly 
being composed of Quakers, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Arians, and 
posssibly Freethinkers. On Mr. Cushing’s re- 
newing the motion Samuel Adams, who was a 
Congregationalist, rose and said: ‘‘lamno bigot, 


and can hear a prayer from a gentleman of piety 
and virtue who is at the same time a friend of 


his country. I am a stranger in Philadelphia, 
but have heard that Mr. Duché deserves that 
character, and therefore I move that Mr. Duché, 
an Episcopal clergyman, be desired to read prayers 
to the Congress to-morrow morning.” The mo- 
tion passed by general accord. 

Duché appeared the next day in his canonicals, 
read the proper prayers and the psalm for the 
day, commencing, ‘* Plead Thou my cause, O 
Lord, against them that strive with me, and fight 
Thou against them that fight against me.” The 
verses of the psalm were so appropriate that they 
produced a great effect on the audience, and 
Duché, carried away by the occasion, actually 
burst forth into an eloquent extempore prayer. 

When the subjects referred to the committees 
came to be discussed some questions which were 
more theoretical than practical threatened to di- 
vide the members. Should an assertion of their 
rights and a protest against their wrongs be made 
under the law of nature or as subjects of Great 
Britain under the Constitution ? Mr. Jay said : 
‘‘There is no allegiance without protection, and 
emigrants have a right to erect what government 
they please.” Lee remarked : ‘‘ I cannot see why 
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we should not lay our rights on the broadest bot- 
tom—the ground of nature. Our ancestors found 
here no government.” Adams, Livingston and 
Sherman shared these views. It was at length 
left to a subcommittee, who were in session three 
days. This subcommittee showed great modera- 
tion and a desire not to precipitate a crisis ; they 
recommended submission to Parliament in meas- 
ures regulating the external trade of the colonies, 
but denying its power of taxation and over their 
The principal committees then 
proceeded with their labors. 

Meantime intelligence was daily arriving from 
Boston of outrages committed by the troops, which 
stirred the members to offer resolutions of sympa- 
thy and aid for their countrymen. A newspaper 
printed in New England was circulated with the 
picture of a snake cut into several pieces, with 
the initials of one of the colonies to each section, 
under which were the words, UNITE or DIE! 

The committees at length reported : ‘‘ In hopes 
that their fellow subjects in Great Britain would 
restore the colonies their rights,” etc., ete. (such 
was their preamble), they would only pursue 
certain peaceable measures for redress, to wit : 

1. To enter into a nonimportation, noncon- 
sumption and nonexportation agreement or asso- 


internal affairs. 


ciation. 

2. To prepare an address to the people of Great 
sritain, and a memorial to the inhabitants of 
British America. 

3. To prepare a loyal address to his majesty. 

‘These documents were remarkable for the clear- 
fess with which the claims of the colonists as 
British subjects were set forth. They declared 
that the rights of the colonists residing in Amer- 
ica were exactly like the rights of Englishmen in 
England, namely, the right to make their own 
laws and lay their own taxes, the right of trial by 
a jury of the vicinage, and the right to hold pub- 
lic meetings. The address to the inhabitants of 
British America gave an explanation of the situ- 
ation forced on the colonies, and welcomed their 
co-operation. 

The address to the King was couched in lan- 
guage the most loyal, but set forth the complaints 
of the colonists in a firm, explicit manner. Eleven 
Acts passed during the reign of George III. were 
declared to be an infringement on the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and a standing army to 
be a perpetual menace of those rights. 

In discussing the nonimportation, nonconsump- 
tion and nonexportation agreement an unhappy 
for a time disturbed the assembly 
Some of the dele- 


controversy 
and threatened grave results. 


gates from South Carolina objected to being shut 
off from the exportation of rice to England as an 
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unjust burden on their industry. They said the 
exports from Boston could be shipped profitably 
to Portugal or Spain, and too great a sacrifice 
was demanded of them. Congress not yielding, 
Rutledge of South Carolina and two of his col- 
leagues withdrew, but Gadsden, another colleague, 
remained, declaring he would abide by its decis- 
ion, rice or norice. ‘The matter was shortly recon- 
sidered and the point was yielded, an exception 
being made in favor of the exportation of rice, 
and the absenting members returned to the hall. 

The which was prepared for the 
signatures of the association was an extraordi- 
nary and curious document. Did space permit 
I should be glad to put the whole of it before 
the readers of the PopvuLAR MonTHLy. Great 
Britain, and all in America who favored her, 
were doycotted—to use a modern expression—by 
the colonies in an elaborate manner. Among 
some of the provisions of the association were, 
from the 1st day of December following not to im- 
port any goods, wares or merchandise from Great 
britain, or purchase any slaves imported after 
that day ; nor to purchase any tea imported by the 
East India Company. 

In order effectually to carry out these provis- 
ions committees were to be chosen in every county, 
city and town to observe the conduct of all per- 
sons touching the association, and to publish in 
gazettes the names of all who violated their rules 
as foes to the rights of British America. Entries 
at the customhouse were to be inspected, and cor- 
respondents informed with regard to them. Amer- 
ican manufactures were to be sold at reasonable 
prices, and no advantage to be taken of the situ- 
ation by the venders. It was further agreed to 
have nothing to do with any North American 
province which should not accord with this agree- 
ment. It was signed by the members of the Con- 
gress, and they bound themselves to it ‘‘ by the 
sacred ties of honor and love of country” till the 
grievances should be redressed. 

After the completing and signing this remark- 
able document it was recommended that another 
Congress should assemble on the 10th of May 
next (1775), and thereupon, on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1774, Congress adjourned. 

In the evening the members met at the City 
Tavern (Smith’s), where they had first assembled, 
and spent the time in the expression of cordial 
good feeling. 
degree convivial, and in contrast with the serious 
aspect of the previous meetings of the Congress. 

When the provisions of the Nonimportation, 
Nonconsumption and Nonexportation Association 
were made public the people over the length and 
breadth of the land took ready measures to carry 


agreement 


The proceedings were in a quiet 












them into execution. 
ing inquisitorial proc 
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We have seen that search- 
eedings were named in the 
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and their names published as 
to their country. But the people were not 


neighbors, 


in- 





agreement by whic h those who violated its terms 





content with negative measures, Offending 


should be discovered. 
could be inflicted. 





No penalty or punishment 
The parties were to be cut 


dividuals were in some cases summarily dealt 
with. The lighter punishment consisted in ex- 





off from all business and social relations with 









posing the obnoxious person to a prolonged douche 
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from the town pump. In more serious cases the 
party was smeared with a coating of tar and then 
rolled in feathers. 

Thus it will be seen that to the patriots of the 
American Revolution belongs the credit of estab- 
lishing the plan of isolating offending individuals 
and communities, while the people, in their zeal 
to give full force and efficiency to the measure, 
did not hesitate to resort to what is now termed 
“lynch law.” 

On the return of the delegates to their homes 
they found the people everywhere in a state of 
the utmost excitement. The going into effect 
of the Boston Port Bill, June Ist, the petty col- 
lisions between the people and the soldiers, the 
quartering of troops upon the people in New 
York and the attempt to enforce the navigation 
laws in the Southern ports set the country in a 
blaze. The friends of America in England ap- 
peared to be—indeed, powerless to aid 
them. The King and his ministers were obsti- 
nate. So through the winter of 1774-75 the 
breach became wider and wider. A hatred of the 
‘British ” sprung up among the people. The 
reader will observe that the term ‘* British ” was 
now employed by the Americans, and always with 
bitterness and rancor, the word ‘* English ” still 
conveying, doubtless, happier associations. ‘Those 
in the colonies who adhered to the cause of the 
King were called “ Tories,” after the party of 
their oppressors in Parliament. ‘These came in 
for a double portion of the people’s wrath. The 
name “Tory ” became so opprobrious that to this 
day one hardly likes to admit he sprang from such 
an ancestor. 

Congress was to meet again on the 10th of May, 
1775, and the people looked forward to this ses- 
sion for some decided measures. At this junct- 
ure an event took place which gave a tremendous 
shock to tha whole country, already aroused to 
an extreme of tension. For while numbers were 
getting ready for their journey to Philadelphia, 
the intelligence reached them of the battle of 
Lexington. (Every schoolboy knows what it was, 
how it happened, and all about it.) Congress al- 
ready had complications without number to grap- 
ple with. Here was a collision which put on all 
the parade and circumstance of WAR. 

In great seriousness, and in frequent cases great 
sadness, the delegates assembled. There had been 
some changes among the members. John Han- 
cock had been elected from Boston. Franklin 
had come back from England and appeared as 
one of the members. I omitted to state that 
George Washington was a member of the previ- 
ous Congress. He continued to serve in the 
present one. 


were- 
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On the morning of the 10th of May (the very 
day Ethan Allen compelled the surrender of 
Ticonderoga) the delegates again met, after a lapse 
of a little more than six months. Duché opened 
the proceedings by reading prayers. (I regret to 
say that when the contest came he joined the 
ranks of the royalists.) Randolph was again 
elected President, Thomson continuing as Sec- 
retary. All the colonies were represented ex- 
cept Georgia and Rhode Island. On the 13th the 
delegates from Georgia took their seats, and on 
the 15th those from Rhode Island. The Congress 
of 1775, like that of 1774, was a deliberative, not 
a legislative, body. The situation of affairs was 
so imminent that it was forced to take on itself 
the powers of a legislature. And its acts were 
never objected to or resisted. 

So on the 16th day of May Congress resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole to take into 
consideration the state of America. It was evi- 
dent from the start that there was to be a great 
deal of discussion and much difference of opinion 
among the members. The Quakers of Philadel- 
phia dreaded any contest with the mother coun- 
try, so that several of the delegates from there 
reflected these views. Dickinson was foremost 
among those who counseled moderate measures. 
Ilis special opponent in debate was John Adams. 
Haneock had procured, and now presented to 
Congress, various affidavits to prove that the Brit- 
ish were the aggressors at Lexington, and first 
opened fire upon the colonists assembled. These 
papers were particularly acceptable to Congress, 
all feeling the importance of showing that the in- 
habitants were the injured party. But what was 
to be done ? 

After two weeks Peyton Randolph, who had 
been elected Speaker of the Virginia Assembly, 
took leave of Congress, and John Hancock, who, 
with Samuel Adams, had lately been proscribed 
as a rebel by General Gage, was elected President 
in his place. 


It was now proposed to issue an- 
other address to the people of Great Britain, and 
another petition to the King. 
posed this as utterly useless. Dickinson, who was 


Jolin Adams op- 
an ‘‘elegant writer” and had prepared the pre- 
vious petitions, and had a constant hankering for 
that sort of prominence, urged that they had by no 
means exhausted their duty in that regard, and 
begged Congress to consider before putting the 
country beyond the pale of petitioning. The 
measure was adopted, evidently to placate a small 
party; certainly it was a mere formality, for Con- 
gress went on preparing for defense all the same. 
Not that they looked toward a separation ; but to 
defend their rights and to repel force by force 
they were determined on. They had made the 
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grievances of Massachusetts their own. From 
this came a resolution to defend and secure the 
colonies by putting them in a state of defense. 
On the 14th of June, 1775, Congress resolved that 
six companies of riflemen be raised in Pennsyl- 
vania, two companies in Maryland, and two com- 
panies in Virginia, to join the army in Boston, 
Meantime the 20th day of July was recommended 
to be set apart throughout the colonies as a day 
of humiliation, fasting and prayer—a grim but 
appropriate commingling of religious fervor with 
the avowal of armed defiance. The raising of 
companies from the different provinces gave at 
once a national aspect to the contest. The ques- 
tion of a general to command these Continental 
forces was immediately raised. It was resolved 
that one be appointed—but who should it be ? 
We read that George Washington was unani- 
mously appointed, and this is the fact. But never- 
theless the truth is that it was after a good deal 
of discussion and considerable opposition at the 
beginning. 

John Adams had from the very outset made 
up his mind that Washington was the man to be 
chosen. But he had before him the task to win 
over the New England members. Ie encount- 


ered a good deal of opposition. Why should Gen- 
eral Ward be supplanted, who was already in 


command? There were other officers of far 
greater experience than Washington. Even Sam- 
uel Adams heard what he had to say, but made 
no reply. Among the Virginians themselves he 
found persons engaged in the apostolic contro- 
versy of ‘‘ Who shall be greatest ?” 

Among other difficulties which Adams encount- 
ered, and which somewhat surprised him, was that 
Hancock was ambitious of being named com- 
mander in chief, though in delicate health and 
knowing but little of military affairs. Ife had 
sacrificed more to the cause than Washington, 
Adams remarks, but he did not consider that a 
reason for making him general. 

On the 18th of June John Adams rose to nomi- 
nate a man to command the Continental troops. 
He began with general observations, then becom- 
ing more personal as he approached his point. 
Washington was seated near him, and as soon as 
he perceived to whom his allusions referred he 
‘‘shot out of the door.” Adams goes on to say 
that Hancock appeared to listen to him with 
pleasure till he nominated George Washington, 
when his countenance fell directly. Samuel Ad- 
ams promptly seconded the nomination, and Han- 
cock’s face exhibited still further signs of discon- 
tent. There was considerable opposition, especially 
from New England, and after a good deal of dis- 
cussion Congress adjourned till the next day. We 
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may reasonably conclude that the Adamses and 
other friends of harmony did a good deal of re- 
spectable lobbying that evening; for on the as- 
sembling of Congress the next morning Washing- 
ton’s appointment as 
unanimous vote. 
1775. 

Washington’s letter accepting the command is 
conceived in the noblest spirit and is admirably 
expressed. Ile declined the compensation which 
Congress had voted for the office, accepting only 
his expenses. Before he could reach Boston the 
battle of Bunker Hill had been fought, and the 
country was practically in a state of war. While 
in form the old government subsisted, a new 
and independent authority was virtually estab- 
lished. Washington was warmly received by the 
army and by the citizens, and preparations were 
zealously continued looking to an active contest. 
Through the year (1775) these were pushed so 
vigorously that the royal governors, as they were 
termed, abdicated and retired on board ‘his 
> The year 1775 terminated royal 
government in America. 

The Continental Congress now transferred its 
place of meeting from Carpenters’ Ilall to the 
Statehouse, now known as ‘‘ Independence Ifall.” 
The party who were still hopeful for reconcilia- 
tion and peace continued more or less to distract 
the councils of the majority, for those who began 
to look toward independence for the colonies were 
now in the majority. Prominent among these, 
and who participated largely in the debates, were 
Franklin, the Adamses, Patrick Henry, Richard 
Wenry Lee and Timothy Dwight, omitting a score 
of other names equally worthy of mention. 

The provisions which Congress had to be con- 
stantly making for raising, equipping and paying 
the troops, the procuring supplies, especially of 
ammunition, the framingeof regulations for the 
army, were duties and acts of an independent 
nation, while without a declaration of such inde- 
pendence they became the lawless proceedings of 
persons in rebellion to constituted authority. For 
the plan of self-defense, nonintercourse, and go 
forth, had long been abandoned. Congress was 
not leading the people ; on the contrary, the peo- 
ple were driving Congress into the great and nec- 
essary action. At the close of the month of May, 
1776, nearly every colony in Assembly had spoken 
for independence. Even during the year 1775 
articles of war were agreed to; a declaration of 
the causes for taking up arms was issued, and 
nearly six million dollars of Continental money 
put forth, and a flag adopted with the present 
stars and stripes, but with the British ensign in 
one corner. 


general was carried by a 
This was on the 19th of June, 


majesty’s ships.’ 
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‘ It was on the 7th day of June, 
ard Henry Lee rose and moved his resolution of 
independence. It was debated for three days, and 
the discussion disclosed many 
whom the term *‘ treason” was a bugbear more to 


THE 


timid minds, to 


be dreaded than that of *‘ rebellion.” 


bate on the subject was postponed to July Ist. But 
it was nevertheless referred to a committee to pre- 
. pare a Declaration in accordance with the resolu- 
tion, who were instructed to report on the same 
day. Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman and Robert R. Living- 
Mr. Lee had been 
called home by the illness of his wife, or he would 


ston composed the committee. 


unquestionably have been on the committee and 
its chairman. Jefferson prepared the important 
paper ; it received a few alterations at 
of Franklin and Adams, and was submitted to 
Congress, July 1st, at the same time Lee’s reso- 
lution was taken up for further debate. i 
son, of Philadelphia, was the chief speaker 
the resolution. He urged that it was an unneces- 
sary step, premature, and fraught with ruin to 
colonies. There were others who, with less ability 
and energy, supported the same views. 


lution was adopted by a large majority. 
bate on the Declaration was continued two days 
longer. The votes on Lee’s resolution disclosed 
the fact that two colonies were so divided that 
they would stand as opposed to the Declaration. 
These colonies were Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
There were seven delegates from the former State, 
of whom four were opposed to the measure and 


three in favor of it. Three 


Delaware. Of these, Casar Rodney, who was 
strong for the Declaration, was unavoidably 
sent. This left the representation equally bal- 
anced, Thomas McKean’s vote, who sustained the 
measure, being negatived by that of his colleague, 
George Read, who opposed it. 

In this emergency McKean dispatched an ex- 


press for Rodney, who wa 








In ten minutes after receiving it 
saddle, and marched into the hall on the morn- 
ing of July 4th, as his associates were assembling. 


bate went over to the 2d of July, when the reso- 


delegates represented 


eighty miles distant. 
he was in the 


A happy circumstance (it can hardly have been 
fortuitous, and probably it was prearranged) car- 
ried the vote of Pennsylvania with the rest. 
have said that this stood four to three, the op- 
ponents of the Declaration having a majority of 
one. On the morning of July 4th it was discov- 
ered that Dickinson and Morris were not in their 
places, so that the vote of Franklin and the two 
associates who voted with him carried Pennsyl- 
yania into line over the votes of the two opposed. 

In this way a unanimous vote was secured of 


776, that Rich- 
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the thirteen colonies in favor of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
as soon as the vote was announced the great bell 
on the Statehouse was rung and the news 
swiftly carried through the streets, literally on 
the wings of the wind. 

The entry on the Journal of Congress was very 
simple, and reads as follows: ‘‘ Agreeably to the 
order of the day, the Congress resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole to take into their fur- 
ther consideration the Declaration; and after 
some time the President resumed the chair, and 
Mr. Harrison reported that the committee had 
agreed to a Declaration, which they desired him 
to report. The Declaration being read, was agreed 
to, as follows:” Then comes the well-known and 
famous document. 

The Declaration was signed in the first instance 
only by the President, John Hancock. It was 
not at first thought necessary to do more than 
with any other resolution, namely, to cause it to 
be entered on the Journal of Congress. It was, 
however, later ordered to be engrossed on parch- 
ment for the signatures of the members. This 
was done, and on the 2d of August it was signed 
by all the members present, fifty-four in number. 
Two members signed later, making fifty-six in 
all. It will be observed that nearly everyone 
who spoke against the passage of the Declaration 
signed it when passed. Dickinson, of Philadel- 
phia, was an exception. Robert Morris, though 
considering it premature, signed it, and stood by 
it with all his strength, and at the sacrifice of his 
fortune. 

The document was read to the soldiers, greatly 
to their relief, for it transformed them from reb- 
els into national troops. It was also read in all 
the pulpits of the land, at public meetings, and 
in the legislatures of the several colonies. 

In this way a great nation came into existence. 
We have followed it gradually through the shift- 
ing scenes of its transition state. We have wit- 
nessed the first gathering and doings of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and its successive acts and 
measures till driven by the swift current of 
events to issue a proclamation declaring the 
thirteen colonies free and independent. 

Here we take leave of the Continental Con- 
gress. True, it has long and tedious and care- 
distracting years to encounter before its work 
shall be concluded. But we need not repeat that 
portion of its history. It is that of our ‘* Revo- 
lutionary War.” The child in his first lessons 
learns it. The youth has it by heart. It serves 
to inspirit our manhood and solace our declin- 
ing years. 

















CorsIcA—ac- 
cording to Dr. 
Bennet, ‘* with- 
out doubt the 
most beautiful 
island in the Mediterranean ”—is a short range of 
mountains thrown up abruptly in that angle of the 
sea formed by France on tiie north and Italy on 
the east. The principal ridge runs north and 
south, throwing off spurs to the east and west, 
from which other offshoots straggle down in end- 
less variety of form and outline to the sea, The 
highest summits are capped with snow three parts 
of the year. Lower down stunted pines crop up 
among the rugged crags. The growth thickens, 
and the lower hills are clothed with forests of 
giant firs, but many a shattered trunk and torn 
limb stand out in evidence against the fierce winds 
that sweep through the mountain gorges. Lower 
yet, the firs mingle with noble chestnuts, and 
these in turn are interspersed with gray olives. 
Still descending, the olives give place to terraced 
gardens, where graceful palms spring up above 
the citron and orange, whose dark, shining foliage 
is spangled with golden fruit. ILere down in the 
sheltered valleys the banana and guava ripen ; 
canes twenty-five feet high mark the course of the 
streams ; agaves and Barbary figs skirt the roads, 
and the rose blooms all the year round. The 
Vol. XXXV., No. 2—10. 






CAPE CORSO. 


CORSICA. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 


island is but fifty miles across in its broadest part, 
yet in this brief space a diversity of climate exists 
equal to that which is to be found between Stock- 
holm and Naples. The visitor who ventures to 
cross the island in January may, at six o’clock, 
be called out of his coupé into the fog to help in 
dragging the diligence through the Foce de Viz- 
zavona—with the possibility, in the event of fail- 
ure, of being buried seventeen feet deep in snow 
—and at ten be taking lunch in the open air at 
Ajaccio, grateful to the eucalyptus that shelters 
him from the sun. Ther@ he will see the fog that 
still hangs about Vizzavona; but from below it 
takes the form of a pearly cloud clinging to the 
mountain, whose crest rises above it, glisten- 
ing like frosted silver against the deep blue sky. 
On the coast there are in reality but two seasons : 
one hot and dry, from May to September ; the 
other soft and temperate, from September to 
May ; and to enjoy perpetual immunity from ex- 
cess of heat and cold, one has but to follow in the 
steps of the goatherd, who comes down into the 
lowlands with his goats, his dog and his family, 
sarrying the household effects, as soon as the 
leaves begin to fall from the chestnuts, and re- 
turns to the highlands when the woods up there 
take on the first tender tints of spring. 

The right hand upturned, with the index ex- 
tended and the other fingers closed upon the 
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palm, gives a rough-and-ready plan of Corsica— 
the fingers showing that part of the island most 
worthy to be explored, and the thumb repre- 
senting the only portion which should not be 
visited. From Bonifacio to Bastia—which may 
be supposed to stand where the tip of the thumb 
lies on the second joint of the forefinger—the 
east coast is not only uninteresting, but danger- 
ously unhealthy in certain seasons. For this rea- 
son Bastia should be taken as the starting point, 
the visitor turning his back upon the south, with 
the comforting assurance that there is nothing 
down there worth seeing save Bonifacio, which 
he will ultimately reach by following the safer 
and more picturesque route along the north and 
west coast. There are other considerations favor- 
able to this selection ; and not 
portant to those who regard comfort is, that from 
Leghorn to Bastia the voyage is shorter than 
from Newhaven to Dieppe. 

Cape Corso is before us, a long promontory, 
represented in our plan by the top of the forefin- 
ger, formed by a prolongation of the mountain 
chain which is the backbone of the island. The 
two sides of this mountain range are entirely dif- 
ferent in aspect: on the east the green, wide, un- 
dulating slopes, with fishing villages nestling in 
the bays at their feet, and white hamlets perched 
upon the heights above, are charming; on the 
west the deep ravines, the innumerable little 
fiords and rugged granite rocks plunging into 
the sea, with the view of blue waters and snow- 


the most unim- 


capped mountains beyond, are superb, and chal- 
lenge any point upon the famous Corniche Road 
of Nice. ‘The ramifications of the range form 
natural divisions of territory, each commune oc- 
cupying a river basin. 
munes had no means of communication, except 
by extremely difficult mountain paths or by sea ; 


Formerly these com- 


now a good carriage road cut en corniche, ang fol- 
lowing the contour of the slopes, skirts the whole 
seaboard from Bastia to St. Florent. 

This road is delightful from beginning to end. 
You start shaded from the sun by magnificent 
chestnuts and walnuts, and before you have left 
Bastia a couple of miles behind, you—supposed 
to be a stranger to Corsica—wonder if anything 
better is to be found in the whole island than the 
picture that lies before you. To the right the 
deep blue sea, specked with the white lateen sails 
of fishing boats, a ruined watchtower on a jut- 
ting rock at the extremity of the bay, a cluster of 
white houses in the shelter of the headland ; on 
the left a vast amphitheatre cf verdure rising to 
the clouds, terraced at the base with gardens and 
olive groves, beyond which woods of chestnuts 
and dark evergreen oaks sweep up into the 
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rugged pastures of machis, broken here and 
there with an outcrop of red granite. The 
woods seem unbroken and impenetrable. One 
would never dream of gardens and cultivated 
land being up there, but for the groups of whit- 
ened houses that crop out at irregular intervals, 
marking the spots where little communities find 
their subsistence on the earth. The road before 
you is full of interest. On the unsheltered side 
it is hedged with sturdy agaves, their long fleshy 
blades obtaining each a growth of four to six feet, 
their flower stem rising stout and straight to a 
height of twenty feet, with the flowers projected 
on sprays at right angles in the form of candela- 


bra. Beside these, enormous Barbary figs strag- 
gle along in irregular patches, all hung about 


with a network of slender climbing plants, as 
graceful and delicate as their support is ungainly 
and Beware how you touch the 
fruit that clusters upon the edge of those flat, 
fleshy leaves; the fig is covered with fine, almost 
imperceptible, spines, that once touched, seem to 
have the faculty of multiplying and traveling over 
the whole surface of the body, and wherever they 
go they prick and stick. If it be April you will 
find the banks in sheltered places brilliant with 
yellow marigolds, pale lavender-colored anemones 
and bright crimson cyclamen ; the dripping rocks 
are underhung with a tapestry of maidenhair 
fern ; wherever there is a crack for its rootlets 
to take hold something of beauty lives. The 
peasants you meet upon the road add human 
interest to the scene. It is worth while timing 
your departure from Bastia on market day, to 
The 
Corsican is a fine, well-built man of the Italian 
type, with a long visage, an olive complexion, 
raven-black beard and mustache, and beautiful 
The diminutive size of the horse he be- 
strides gives value to his proportions. He wears 
a black felt hat with a broad brim, and a suit of 
dark velveteen with shoulder straps, and a dou- 
ble row of waistcoat buttons. He carries a long 
pipe in his mouth, a wine gourd is slung under 
his arm, and his gun en bandouliére at his back, 
That is all he carries; he leaves the rest to the 
women of his family, who follow meekly in the 
rear of their magnificent chief. They reverence 
him ; poor souls, they have nothing else to be 
proud of! From their mothers they have in- 
herited the hard features that are formed by 
hard usage; they have lost their youth before 
they are old, and their lives are made up of toil 
and sadness. They sit astride their sorry nags, 
with their petticoats tucked under their legs, 
goats and fowls and sacks of garden produce 
dangling before and behind them, a basket on 


cumbersome. 


see them coming in with their produce. 


eves. 

















each arm, and a world of care apparently on 
their bent shoulders. 

About four miles from Bastia the road passes 
through La Vasina, a fishing village of 2,000 in- 
habitants. On the right isa little port, on the left 
the Church of Nétre Dame de Vasina, which con- 
tains some curiously artless pictures and number- 
less ex-voto offerings left there by the pilgrims, 
who come hither from all parts of the island. 
A convent is perched upon each of the verdant 
mamelons thrown up like gigantic molehills about 
Vasina. In the distance Erbalunga, another fish- 
ing village, stretches out into the sea upon a neck 
of land, dominated by a ruined tower. About 
midway between the two villages is situated the 
remarkable Grotto of Brando, To visit it you 
must take the path on the right, a little beyond 
the mill by the roadside: The ascent is steep, 
and only practicable by a series of steps cut in 
the hillside, but a charming wood of evergreen 
oaks, olives and cherries gives shade, and there 
are stone benches in cool nooks where you can 
rest, ever with a new picture in a frame of fo- 
liage before you. The path terminates in a large 
platform shaded by magnificent oaks ; on the left 
is the cottage of the guide, who will lead you 
down a staircase cut in the rock to the great hall 
hung with snow-white translucent stalactites, 
whence you descend to a lower corridor, and 
there the grotto ends. The guide will show you 
a gun with a flintlock imbedded in the stalac- 
tites, and tell you that it belonged to the brig- 
ands who formerly inhabited the cave. It is 
not impossible that the gun did belong to a 
brigand. It might have been placed there by 
the guide before he obtained his present less 
hazardous and more lucrative occupation. Per- 
haps the finest effect produced by the grotto is 
the contrast of its gloom and evil odors with the 
perfumed air and dazzling beauty of the sunlit 
sea that delights one’s senses in coming out of it 
on to the platform. There is a pretty cascade 
near the grotto, and thence, if you are a good 
scrambler, you can make your own way down 
through the woods to Erbalunga. Beyond Erba- 
lunga the road loses many of its charms, and the 
country becomes more savage. For long dis- 
tances the road is cut in the naked rock that 
plunges into the sea, or crosses level tracks where 
the only vegetation is composed of agaves and 
machis—the name of that scrubby growth of 
cistus, arbutus, tree heaths and myrtle which 
spreads wherever the soil does not permit of 
richer growth. Where a creek gives refuge toa 
fishing boat will be found a few squalid cabins ; 
where a bay affords better shelter there is a lit- 
tle port ; where there is a jutting rock there are 
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the ruins of one of those towers scattered thickly 
along this coast, that served formerly to protect 
the island by signaling the approach of an en- 
emy. Beauty of flowers and trees must be sought 
on the slopes of the lateral valleys, like that of 
Luri, which, narrow in their opening toward the 
sea, expand inward in vast hemicycles, where, 
sheltered from the Jibeccio, or southwest wind, by 
the surrounding mountains, the rich soil, culti- 
vated in vast gardens, yields thousands of tons of 
fruit, for which there is eager competition be- 
tween the traders of Genoa and Leghorn. Nev- 
ertheless there are many admirable points of view 
to reward the traveler who follows the coast, and 
Cape Corso cannot be quitted without mention- 
ing that to be obtained from the Col de la Serra 
at its farthest point. From the road itself the 
view is extremely beautiful, but five minutes’ 
walk through the machis will bring you to a 
height above the Mill of Franceschi, from which 
the panorama of sea and mountain is simply mar- 
velous. ‘To the north—from Cape Bianco to the 
Finocchiarola Islands—all the northern coast of 
the cape, with the Island of Giraglia and the sea, 
is in sight; to the east, beyond the charming 
hollow of Ersa and the pasture lands of Rogliano, 
the Tuscan Sea is seen between the green mame- 
lons, with Elba to the south, and Capraja to the 
north, rising like purple clouds above the hori- 
zon ; to the south the green slopes and pine-cov- 
ered heights of the promontory stand out against 
the sky. A little to the west the grand summit 
of Monte Cinto, with its cap of snow, pierces the 
blue, rising 3,000 yards above the beautiful Bay 
of St. Florent. One can imagine nothing more 
beautiful than this coup d’@il in the rich sunset 
of an April evening. 

Quitting Cape Corso, not without regret, at 
St. Florent, you can proceed to Calvi by voi- 
ture publique. There is a diligence every day, 
and if you can secure a place on the dan- 
quette beside the driver this is the best way of 
seeing the country, which is less worthy of 
tramping than the road round Cape Corso. 
Seen from a distance, Calvi, rising on a rocky 
headland from the beautiful bay, with its back- 
ground of snow-capped mountains, and a pict- 
uresque felucca in the foreground, is attractive. 
The town looks old, irregular and ruinous; its 
fortifications, and the cupolas that rise beyond, 
have a distinctly Oriental aspect, which is empha- 
sized on nearer approach by the figure of a swar- 
thy Arab, muffled in a white bowrnous, sitting in 
the sun, with his knees drawn up to his chin, 
amongst the semi-tropical vegetation which 
spreads down to the very edge of the sea. Tired 
with your long journey from Bastia, you will look 


Se 
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BRANDO. 


upon the old town as an interesting haven of rest, 
and promise yourself to stay there a good long 
while. But when you have made your way up 
the stony road to the hau/e-ville, you will in all 
probability begin to think you have had enough 
of it. The view, to be sure, is magnificent ; the 
town is old enough in all conscience; there are 
more Arabs loafing about, and the narrow, steep 
cobblestoned streets, with their houses displaying 
from every window an amount of rag washing 
hardly accounted for by the cleanliness of the in- 
habitants you meet, have a certain dirtiness and 








ON THE BROAD TO BASTIA, 


smelliness which add considerably to the Oriental 
effect. Your smiling hotel keeper will inform 
you cheerfully that in 1794 the British threw 
4,000 shells into the place, and point out evidence 
of the bombardment on the cupola of the church. 
But even this will not reconcile you to staying a 


great while in the town. The Arabs, you find, 


have a sinister expression in their long eyes, and 
their home is the citadel, and you are not sur- 
prised to learn that they have been sent hither 
The 


pain also of walking about on those rounded cob- 


from Africa for doing something wrong. 


blestones is excruciating, and you 
will decide that on the whole 
Calvi is one of those places that 
are best seen from a distance, and 
that if there is one diligence that 
leaves earlier than another you 
will not fail to be up in time to 
take it. You will go right away 
out there 
ains, the 
never yet 
where the 


amongst those mount- 
of Nature, who 
deceived her admirers, 
air is sweet and fresh, 
and there are no Arabs and no 
cobblestones. There are 
ways by which those snowy moun- 
tains and the country amongst 
them may be approached—by 
Corte or by Porto and Evisa. The 


— 
work 


two 
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latter route is the more beautiful. From Evisa a 
walk of eight or nine miles will bring you to the 
Col de Vergio, whence you get a glimpse of the 
Forest of Valdoniello, but the whole of this mag- 
nificent forest, in all its savage grandeur, can be 
seen at a little distance from the Col, at a point 
near the Maison de Cantonnier. At these houses, 
by the way, placed at regular intervals along the 
mountain roads, you can always obtain shelter, 
wine, bread, coffee, and generally eggs and droccio. 
The route passes through the most beautiful parts 
of the forest, and the traveler will do well scru- 
pulously to avoid all the “short cuts” recom- 
mended by the woodcutter. As you descend 
among the magnificent pines, some of which are 
between 150 and 200 feet in height, and measure 
twenty-four feet in circumference at their base, 
you find signs of activity that shake your faith in 
the opinion that has slowly grown upon your 
mind, that the Corsican man is an idle beggar on 
horseback. You may have asked one of them 
why he neglected to cultivate his rich fields, and 
he will assuredly have answered with a shrug that 
they are a miserable people, with not half enough 
women to do the work that is absolutely neces- 
sary. But here the hollow woods echo on all 
sides the sharp strokes of the woodsman’s ax. 
Women—especially Corsican women—can do a 
great deal, but they cannot fell such monsters as 
this that lie along the road. Through an open- 
ing you see here and there thin columns of blue 
smoke rising through the pines, and spreading in 
gauzy strata against the sombre green of the slopes 
beyond : are the charcoal burners women ? But 
now a wain comes in sight, with a team of twenty 
mules straining at their load under the encour- 
agement of yells and cracking whips, while 
bearded men pull and shove and set their shoul- 
ders to the wheel with an energy that is altogether 
unaccountable. What is the explanation ? When 
Corsicans lose their wits do they go into the woods 
for an asylum, and take to hard work in simple 
madness ? No; the explanation is simpler. Ev- 
ery man engaged in this work is an Italian from 
Lucca. The Lucquoises find that it pays them 
well to come here, fell the timber, cart it to the 
ports, and carry it away for sale at Genoa and 
Leghorn; the philosophic Corsican is content 
with this arrangement, and wonders why anyone 
should take so much pains to obtain happiness 
when he might get it by merely looking on with 
a pipe in his mouth. The forest is intersected in 
all directions by mountain streams, that dash 
down in a thousand cascades amongst huge bowl- 
ders, their course marked at intervals by eddying 
pools and silver birches springing from a wild 
growth of brier and bush, their tender foliage 
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standing out like a gleam of light against the 
sombre hues of the pines. The dripping rocks 
beside the road are tapestried with moss and fern, 
and every ledge and crevice is a holder for a fairy 
bouquet. Occasionally, through an opening or 
at a turn in the road, you get a view of the valley 
where the Golo rushes along, fretting and foam- 
ing at the obstacles in its way ; from above the 
broken water takes on a bright emerald tint, 
which would astonish one more if the whole coun- 
try were not so suggestive of enchantment. You 
quit the forest at the edge of the river, and cross- 
ing by the Ponte Alto (835 meters above the sea 
level) and following the road through Albertacce, 
reach Corte. 

Corte is a straggling collection of houses built 
on the side of a steep hill, and surmounted by a 
citadel, which seems literally to overhang the 
little River Tavignano, that brawls, four hundred 
feet below, along the base of the rock on which it 
is perched. If the town itself is uninteresting, 
and contains no public edifice of any architect- 
ural importance, it can at least boast of two capi- 
tal hotels, and serves as an excellent centre for 
excursions into the wonderful country that sur- 
rounds it. There is, however, one public build- 
ing that commands respect: the house now used 
as a court of justice was inhabited by Pascal Paoli 
—a man whose name is deservedly held in greater 
veneration by Corsicans than that of any patriot 
the island has produced. His first achievement 
was the release of his country from the tyranny of 
the Genoese ; he drove the old enemy from the 
island, and organizing a little fleet, harassed 
their commerce on the seas. Then taking upon 
himself the part of legislator, he in a great meas- 
ure subdued the vendetta, which destroyed the 
unity of the people ; he established regular courts 
of justice, revived agricultural industry, promoted 
commerce, circulated a new money, restricted the 
ecclesiastical influence, and established a system 
of education. When the Genoese sold the island 
to France, Paoli drew the sword against this new 
invader; but after obtaining some advantages 
over the enemy in the first encounter he was de- 
feated at Ponte Nuovo, and compelled to take 
refuge in England. In 1793 he again returned to 
Corsica, and once more leading his countrymen 
against the French, sueceeded in driving them 
out completely from the island. Convinced, how- 
ever, that the lasting welfare of the island could 
only be secured under the aid and protection of a 
stronger power, he entered into negotiation with 
England. Perfidions Albion, it seems, promised 
considerably more than she performed, and the 
French once more obtaining mastery over the 
island, Paoli went to London, where he died in 
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1795, after vainly endeavoring to make the Eng- 
lish keep their engagement. A bronze statue of 
the grand citizen stands in the Place Paoli. 

The ascent of Monte Cinto—which presents no 
great difficulties, although in places it necessitates 
the use of hands and considerable agility—is 
rarely made; for the guides have a horror of 
snow, and will insist upon the impossibility of 
ascending, while they perceive the least chance 
of persuading you to be guided somewhere else. 
If a willing guide is not to be found at Corte, 
there is one certainly to be found at the village 
of Calasima, near Albertacce, where mules also 
can be obtained for the first part of the ascent. 
Leaving Calasima, the mule path winds through 
a narrow and dismal valley, and comes to a stop 
at the height of 1,600 meters. From this point 
you cross a series of ridges by a path which is suf- 
ficiently troublesome, and made treacherous by 
occasional patches of snow. At an altitude of 
about 2,500 meters there is a cave that serves as 
a shelter ; but from this point the ascent is com- 
paratively easy. At 2,710 meters you have reached 
the highest summit in the island. On the whole, 
the view, though of course vast in its extent, is 
disappointing, and less beautiful by far than that 
obtained from the Incudine. To the north ex- 
tends the Forest and savage Valley of Asco; to 
the southwest the whole of the western coast, 


with the sea beyond it, is seen; to the south 
you get nothing but mountains rising one beyond 
another ; and on the east you look down on to 
the Forest of Valdoniello and the Valley of the 


Golo. Of all the surrounding mountains, Monte 
Falo (2,549 meters) stands out the boldest. 

The return from Corte to the coast should be 
made by the Lake of Nino—a beautiful basin 
1,743 meters above the sea level, lying amongst 
the summits of the Campotile. A broad flat belt 
of sward encircles the lake ; the waters are clear 
as crystal, and swarm with delicious trout. How 
those trout got up there is a mystery that even a 
guide cannot explain. From Nino a mule path 
crosses the intervening mountain, and dipping 
down into the Valley of the Golo cuts through 
the Forest of Valdoniello, and strikes the route 
close by Albertacce. By long and wearisome zig- 
zags the route winds up the side of the mountain 
to the Col de Vergio, and you have more than 
one reason to be satisfied when the culminating 
point is reached. You are three or four hundred 
feet above the sea, which lies out there to the 
west, between the red and black masses of rock 
that wall in the green Valley of Porco. The vast 
basin of verdure at your feet, spreading upward 
to its confines of sunlit rock, is the Forest of 
Aitone. It is refreshing to think that your road 
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tunnels that green expanse, and leads you out to 
the blue sea beyond. The descent to Evisa 
through the Forest of Aitone realizes your antici- 
pations. At every turn of the road the opening 
in the trees reveals something fresh to admire: 
from one you get a glimpse of the sea, from an- 
other a view of the picturesque mountains of 
Evisa, and though you see the same hills, the 
same sea again and again, their aspect is never 
alike, their interest never slackens. Every ravine 
has its little torrent leaping down from one moss- 
covered rock to another amongst hanging ferns, 
here crossed by a fallen tree festooned and gar- 
landed with creeping plants, there disappearing 
under a wild growth whose dripping foliage 
glistens in a ray of sunlight. At one time the 
Forest of Aitone rivaled Valdoniello in the grand 
proportions of its pines; but for many years the 
woodcutter has been at work, and the giants are 
gone. Nevertheless, the woods are beautiful with 
their young growth of beech and fir, and it is easy 
enough to find pines whose lowest branches are 
from seventy to a hundred feet above the ground. 
It is unnecessary to follow the route beyond the 
Fountain of Caracuto ; a cross path thence cuts 
off the uninteresting detour by the Bocca Sorra, 
and leads you directly to Evisa. 

The journey from Corte to Evisa by the Lake 
of Nino is long, and should not be made without 
mules and a stock of provisions. It cannot well 
be done under fourteen hours, and there is not a 
single hotel or auberge on the road. You can 
break the journey at Albertacce, but in that case 
you must depend upon the kindness of the in- 
habitants for your lodging. Happily for the trav- 
eler, hospitality is the one law that a Corsican 
never breaks. It is written—with a rude illustra- 
tion, on the gourds in which they carry their pro- 
vision of wine—that one Costa Ordioni shot his 
own son for violating the sacred right of the 
stranger under his roof to protection. With the 
air of a prince the peasant will offer you all that 
his house contains ; he will sleep in the open air 
that you may have his room, taking care to sweep 
it out and put clean sheets on the bed before- 
hand. But be careful how you respond to his 
generosity. If he offers hospitality you must on 
no account attempt to pay him for it. He ex- 
pects to be treated as your equal from the mo- 
ment you accept what he has to give, and the 
suggestion of payment for hospitality is as much 
an insult to him as it would be to one of your 
own rank. He will refuse your money, and bow 
you out of the house with a humiliating conde- 
scension. Of course the case is different should 
you demand hospitality ; you are then justified in 
laying upon his table whatever you consider is 
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the pecuniary value of what you have received. 
At Nino there are shepherds’ huts in the vicinity 
of the lake, and in any of them you can get bread, 
milk, and possibly a dish of trout. Asa rule, the 
shepherds’ huts are squalid hovels, and the shep- 
herds themselves dirty, and about as strong a con- 
trast as you can imagine to the shepherd of poctry 
and Watteau. Sometimes there are sausages to be 
had, but as these delicacies are usually kept under 
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the bed as a place of security against the cats and 
dogs that prowl about, you will do better to con- 
fine yourself to bread and milk in some form— 
and the trout if you can get them. The hard 
cheese is good, so is the droccio, a kind of cream 
cheese, and the butter is excellent. They have 
the most primitive kind of churn in existence. It 
consists of a basin, and the first stick to hand. 
Cream is put in the basin, held over the fire till 
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the basin begins to feel unpleasantly warm, and 
then whipped until the butter forms. Through- 
out Corsica the milk used is that of the goat, 
the sheep, or the mouffion. Even at Ajaccio 
the only butter made from cow’s milk that is 
used comes from Italy. The herds are composed 
chiefly of the moufflon—an animal of the sheep 
kind, and identical with the caprovis of Greece. 
It is about the size of a small sheep, and, although 
covered with long silky 
hair instead of 
bears a stronger resem- 
blance to the ram than 
to any other animal, 
both in regard to its 
horns and its appear- 
ance. It is by nature 
extremely wild, and 
feeds on the buds and 
iender sprays of the 
machis that covers the 
open spaces on the hill- 
sides. Young moufflon 
is a very general article 
of diet; without the 
skin, they are sold in 
the towns for about 
thirty or thirty-five 
cents each, 

Evisa is a small town 
of about a thousand in- 
habitants. It has a 
small hotel, of the kind 
usually to be found in 
places of this size, where 
one can get a clean bed, 
plenty of simple food, 
and excellent wine, at a 
charge of about a dollar 
or a dollar and a quarter 
a day, coffee and cognac 
included. Cigars might 
very well be ‘thrown 
in” at this price, for 
they are to be had at the 
cost of four for two 
You do well to 

make Evisa your head- 
quarters for a short period, as the country all 
around it is savage and astonishing beyond imag- 
ination. A walk of a few miles in the direction 
of Chidazzo, for instance, produces an effect upon 
the mind that time can scarcely efface. There is 


wool, 


sous, 


something absolutely terrible in the savage grand- 
eur of the Spelunca; and the Gorge of Porto, 
near Evisa, should be known to all who value an 
To visit the Spelunca you 


artistic education. 











CORTE, 


quit the carriage road near the Chapel of St. Cyp- 
rian, cross the cemetery and descend to the west 
by a path cut in the rock, and sufficiently steep 
to necessitate sure and careful footing. Little by 
little the growth of machis disappears, and you 
see nothing but the dark-red granite and the 


jagged needles that fret the sky line. The path 
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winds around 
enormous 


blocks, some- SS ail 


times passes ia eal 

under overhanging rocks that seem to menace the 
intruder for his temerity, and then follows the 
edge of a precipice whose walls echo the rushing 
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of a torrent below. Descending by numberless 
zigzags, you reach the Bridge of Zaglia, where you 
cross the Porto near its junction with the Aitone. 
Then you find yourself at the bottom of an im- 
mense pit, walled in by rugged black granite: 
this is the Spelunca. The best effects of light and 
shade are to be obtained here about sunset, but on 
this excursion you will have to dispense with a 
guide, for though the men of Evisa are not want- 
ing in courage, there is not one who will trust 
himself in the “cavern” (spelunca) after dark. 
They affirm that it is haunted by sorcerers and 
evil spirits, and, indeed, the weird sounds that 
echo in the abysm and the aspect of those huge 
ravined rocks partly justify their superstition. 
The walk from Evisa to Porto by the forest 
road, if less grand, is scarcely less beautiful. 
Beyond St. Cyprian the route turns to the east, 
crosses a stream, skirts the chestnut woods of 
Evisa, and descending to the brawling little River 
Porto, continues along the left side for some dis- 
tance. After working in and out of the ravines 
that seam the side of Capo al Monte, the coun- 
try, though still exceedingly beautiful, becomes 
less and less savage, until at last you quit the red 
and black rocks, with their granite needles pierc- 
ing the blue, and descend through vineyards to 
Porto. The route from Porto to Ajaccio pene- 
trates the Calanches—a region of rocks scarcely 
less extraordinary than those about Evisa. Be- 
fore entering this chaos you follow the coast of 
the beautiful Gulf of Porto for a considerable 
distance. The road is cut in the side of the 
mountain, which plunges down here and there 
into the sea 800 feet below. Above these mag- 
nificent precipices the slopes are covered with 
trees and climbing plants. Arbutus, covered in 
March with orange and red fruit, tree heaths, 
cistus and myrtle, with a thousand flowering 
plants and ferns, grow with surprising vigor in 
the scanty soil, and wherever there is foothold 
for things of larger growth olives and evergreen 
oaks spring up, giving value to the red rocks and 
the intense blue of sky and sea. Beyond the 
Calanches to Vico, and thence across the penin- 
sula to Ajaccio, the road is tame in comparison 
with that which has gone before ; but enthusi- 
astic admiration is revived again by the first 
glimpse of Ajaccio—‘‘ the pearl of the Mediter- 
ranean ”—stretching out into the beautiful gulf, 
with orange gardens and olive groves in the rear 
sheltered under the hills, whose evergreen oaks 
stand out in relief against the purple mountains 
with their snowy crests. The diligence clatters 
up the Cours Napoléon through an avenue of 
elms, lofty as the six-storied houses they protect 
from the sun; farther up, the street is bordered 
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on each side with orange trees. A theatre and 
an infinity of cafés are signs of civilization that 
the wanderer amongst mountains and squalid 
villages is not loath to see. You recollect that 
the town has historic interest when you reach the 
top of the Cours Napoléon, and see facing the 
sea before you a group representing the great 
Emperor mounted, with the four kings of his 
family at the corners of the pedestal on which 
he stands; and the great Emperor once more 
facing the sea on your left hand, with four 
spouting lions at his feet amidst a garden of 
tropical plants and swaying palms. You are re- 
minded that this was his birthplace, when a 
shabby individual leads you into a back street 
and points out the modest little dwelling with a 
marble tablet over the door attesting the fact ; 
and you cannot lose sight of the subject when 
you seek refuge and rest in the English quarter, 
for there, at the top of the Cours Grandval, are 
the two great blocks of granite that form a kind 
of cave, where you are told, more often than is 
necessary, that the great Emperor when a boy 
retired to meditate. At the present time the 
Corsican boy retires there to play. At the back 
of the grotto is a delightful valley planted with 
lemons and oranges, where one is free, as else- 
where in Corsica, to wander without fear of be- 
ing prosecuted for trespassing. The cultivated 
ground is broken up by a number of little ra- 
vines, brilliant with yellow oxalis, marigolds, 
allium, larkspur, linum and cyclamen in the 
early spring months, and watered with streams 
that leap and trickle from rock to rock. The 
hills above are covered with machis and shaded 
with fine olive trees and evergreen oaks. There 
is no season when these woods are bare or flower- 
less. The view from the hills is superb. Look- 
ing over the orange gardens with their graceful 
tufts of palm, you see the town spread out below, 
and stretching out into the gulf that lies inclosed 
with majestic mountains, that take on the ten- 
derest tints of blue and purple as the sun sinks 
into the water beyond the Sanguinaire Islands. 
An English lady has done a great deal to make 
Ajaccio attractive to her countrymen. To begin 
with, she has made the place habitable by build- 
ing a range of charming houses in a boulevard, 
at a respectable distance from the narrow, dirty 
streets which form the town proper ; she has es- 
tablished an English church and three or four 
good hotels, provided a constant supply of excel- 
lent water, secured a perfect system of drainage, 
and, as a further sanitary precaution, planted the 
eucalyptus abundantly. There are a few Eng- 
lish residents, and a tolerable sprinkling of visit- 
ors during the winter months; the wonder is that 
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there are not more residents and visitors. Living 
is cheap, the climate is delightful-and far more 
dependable than the Riviera or even Naples—the 
thermometer registering in four years only one 
degree of frost ; dust, the plague of most of the 
Mediterranean resorts, is here unknown; and the 
difficulty of getting to the island is far less than 
that of getting to Algiers. The journey to Ajac- 
cio will be facilitated shortly by the completion 
of the railway between that town and Bastia, At 
present it extends to Corte on the east side of 
the mountains, and to Bocognano on the west, 
the ridge having to be crossed by diligence. As 
far as the visitor is concerned, there would be no 
need of that railway if some one only would do 
for Bastia what Miss Campbell has done for Ajac- 
cio ; it would then be habitable to people of nice 
senses and delicate susceptibilities, and a charm- 
ing winter resort. ‘There are a score of delight- 
ful walks in the vicinity of Ajaccio, and if these 
tempt you, as they must, to make a still longer 
excursion, there is one that (taken toward the 
end of April) will afford three days of perpetual 
delight. Take the diligence from the Cours Na- 
poléon to St. Marie Siché, in order to get quickly 
over the ground you may have tramped before, 
and thence walk to Bicchisano, where there is a 
decent auberge to sleep at. Leaving Bicchisano 
early in the morning, you will reach Olmetto in 
the evening. The third day you descend to Pro- 
priano, and taking the boat there, steam round 
Cape Muro and down the beautiful gulf to Ajac- 
cio. This delightful tour may be extended by 
taking the diligence from Propriano to Sarténe 
(all uphill), and returning the next morning, 
through the woods of cork trees and fields of 
flowers, on foot. Near Sarténe is the village 
where the Corsican brothers dwelt in the imag- 
ination of Alexander Dumas. The country there- 
abouts is still plentifully supplied with bandits. 
As there exists a great deal of misconception with 
regard to the Corsican bandits, it may be well to 
assure the visitor that he has nothing whatever to 
fear from them. They are by no means to be 
confounded with the brigands who cut off your 
toes and send them to your family for business 
purposes, with a request for ransom. They are 
simply outlaws, who will not pay taxes, or will 
cut each other’s throats in vendetta, or in some 
other way defy the laws of civilization and the 
penal code of the French Government. They 
have never been known to rob or injure a stran- 
ger ; if you have the good fortune to fall in with 
one upon your expeditions you will admit that no 
one in the world could be kinder or more courte- 
ous. A short time since three English ladies 
made a tour through the villages about Sarténe 
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with a magic lantern, which they exhibited for 
the amusement and instruction of the villagers. 
Nothing of the kind had ever been seen before, 
und the auberges in which they gave their mod- 
est entertainment were crowded every night by 
men who came leagues to see the marvelous pict- 
ures. It was a curious sight—those three deli- 
cate ladies unprotected, in face of an audience 
made up almost exclusively of men, dark-eyed 
and black-bearded, and every one of them armed 
with a gun. The only enemies they met with 
were a couple of gendarmes, who in the name 
of the law sent them back to Ajaccio. 

The foregoing tours, including even the ascent 
of Monte Cinto and descent into the Spelunca, 
are all practicable to a woman with an ordinary 
amount of strength and adaptability to cireum- 
stances ; but there is one which ought not to be 
neglected by those whose endurance is just a lit- 
tle beyond the average—a tour through the For- 
ests of Bavella and St. Pietro di Verde, with the 
magnificent descent to Ghisonaccia by the defile 
of the Inzecca. Before starting it is advisable 
to get a written permit from the Bureau des 
Ponts et Chausées, which will enable you to ob- 
tain refreshment and a bed in the maisons fores- 
ti¢res or maisons de cantouniers upon the road ; 
otherwise the amount of endurance required will 
be very great indeed, for you may travel for days 
without seeing an auberge. For those who only 
wish to dive into the forest in search of ferns and 
flowers, or to follow the course of a tumbling 
stream for a few miles with no other guide than 
inclination, it will be sufficient to choose as a 
centre either Levie, Zouza or Ghisoni, where the 
auberges are good, wine excellent, game plenti- 
ful and trout delicious. In addition to these ad- 
vantages the air is pure, and some of the most 
beautiful views on the island are within easy dis- 
tance. 7 

Ghisoni is in itself remarkable—a little town 
perched on the side of Monte Calvi, about 2,000 
feet above the sea, the houses built on terraces 


one under the other, with a stream brawling along 
at its feet, and the fantastic turrets and walls and 


battlements of the grand Kyrie and Christe- 
Eleison rocks forming the sky line, 5,000 feet 
from the sea level, in front. 
rising early to see these 


It is worth while 
rocks as they take on the 
tender tints of coming day and gradually flame 
up in the rising sun. About eight miles from 
Ghisoni is the Refuge de Marmano, a queer little 
village most picturesquely placed near the bottom 
of a great basin formed by the circling hills. On 
every side the streams tumble down among the 
rocks through the changing shadow of chestnut 
and pine, beech and birch, and uniting a little 
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GROTTOES OF BONIFACI). 

















lower than the 
village, form the 
Fium’ Orbo. Be- 
yond the Col de 
Verde lies the 
forest, which in 
some parts has not 
yet been touched 
by the hand of 
man, and here are 
to be found the 
finest trees in the 
island. <A dozen 
miles from Levie, 
the descent into 
the Forest of Ba- 
vella offers a series 
of exquisite pict- 
ures; now grand, 
now pretty, but 
always beautiful. 
About the month 
of June the forest 
is pervaded with 
the odor of a par- 
ticularly fragrant 


























thyme with a red flower, by which Napoleon said 
he could scent his native isle far out at sea. 
There are two ways of descending to Ghison- 
accia by the defile of the Inzecca. 
in a hired voiture, the other to accompany a tim- 
ber wain on foot. The latter is the preferable 
way, but if you will go in a carriage, be very care- 
ful to ascertain if there be any wains on the road 
before starting, and wait till the road is clear, for 
it is impossible for two vehicles to pass each other. 


One is to go 








NAPOLEON’S GROTTO. 


The road is about ten feet in width, with a sheer 
precipice on one side, and only one dock in the 
whole course. If two vehicles meet one must 
back, and it would not be the wain. If either of 
them went over the precipice it would probably 
be the lighter carriage. 

The road has been blasted from the side of the 
mountain, and following the meandering course 
of the Fium’ Orbo, passes through cuttings in the 
bright -red schist and green serpentine. The 
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views are magnificent. At one instant through a 
deep fissure you catch sight of the beach and the 
It is a sight to take your breath 
away. A little way beyond this the passage of the 
Inzecca passes an immense block of serpentine, 
literally overhanging the Fium’ Orbo, which 
foams white far below amongst the enormous 
blocks of rock blasted from the hillside ; every- 
where there is a prolific growth of myrtle and cis- 
tus, heath and fern, the latter including many 


sea beyond, 


AJACCIO. 
+ 





rare varieties. The road here is perilous in the 
extreme; at one point where there is no sort of 
parapet to guard the road the timber on the 
wains in turning the corner actually overhangs 
the abyss. The men who guide it along the nar- 
row road at the critical moment ang on, and so 
pass the point where there is no room for them 
to set foot. One day a poor woman who had fallen 
asleep in this particularly disagreeable part was 
suddenly awoke by the cries of the quickly de- 
scending charretiers. There was no time to jump 
up and run, and she only saved herself from be- 
ing swept over the precipice by clinging to the 
rock. But the fright killed her. Your guide, 
who tells you the remarkable story with tears in 
his eyes, will, if you ask him, lay his finger on 
the exact spot where this happened. Yet you 
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will find it difficult to believe him ; for the woman 
who could compose herself to sleep on the brink 
of such a precipice would, of necessity, have 
nerves that nothing short of a fall to the bottom 
could shake. 

Bonifacio, standing on the land’s end of Cor- 
sica, is the last, but not least, worthy place of in- 
terest on this imperfect list. It is altogether ex- 
ceptional. There is not in all Europe another 
town like it. It differs from any other place in 
Corsica—both in regard to its buildings and the 
character of its inhabitants. Here, contrary to 


with stalactites, and the rocks, covered with a 
peculiar kind of violet moss, reflect the most 
beautiful tints upon the water, the motion of the 
boat making the surface look as if it were covered 
with lacework of jewels and gold. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Dragonetta, where, in 
addition to the reflections from above, the rocks 
at the bottom, seen through a sheet of water 
absolutely transparent, have the color of garnet 
and coral and lapis lazuli. From the Dragonetta 
you enter another cave where the sea does not 
penetrate. ‘There you get a fine view of the great 
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the rule that prevails elsewhere on the island, the 
women are not suffered to do any werk, and the 
men are brusque and inhospitable. They even 
speak a dialect of theirown. The old town cov- 
ers a projecting limestone rock 200 feet above the 
sea, and is so undermined by the action of the 
sea that many of the houses are abandoned as un- 
safe, 

The grottoes excavated by the sea are exceed- 
ingly curious and beautiful, and rival, although 
they do not excel, the celebrated grottoes of 
Capri. They are accessible by boat under certain 
conditions of the sea. Most of them are hung 


grotto, with a glimpse of the blue sea beyond seen 
through the mouth of the cave. The mass of 
color is dazzling. Your guide will inevitably try 
to make you see in the outline of the opening a 
perfect representation of the coast of Corsica; he 
will also suggest that you, in accordance with the 
custom of visitors, will take your déjeuner, and 
open the bottles he was careful to provide you 
with before starting. From these material things 
you will be glad to paddle out alone into the half- 
light of the fairy grotto, and leave your guide in 
possession of the coveted bottles. The old town 
is medizval in its aspect and unsavoriness, but 














there are two or three churches worth visiting ; 
and the grand view of Sardinia from the citadel 
ought not to be neglected. 

One word, in conclusion, with regard to the 
time of visiting this beautiful island. The guide- 
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books tell you that you should visit Corsica be- 
tween April and October; but if you are wise 
you will visit Bastia and Ajaccio at least between 
October and April, for in this way may you add 
another summer to your existence. 
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A LEGEND OF THE ROBIN. 


By NeLLty Hart WoopwortTn, 


In the hush of the silence preceding, 
When the rocks were rent in twain, 

When the veil of the temple parted 
And the dead were alive again, 


From her nest on the leafy hillside 
A robin heard the cry 

Of the agonized Redeemer 
As the hour of death drew nigh, 


And hushing the dear bird children 
Who called for their daily bread, 

She left them alone for a season 
And flew to the cross instead. 


For her heart was filled with pity 
As she saw the thorny crown 

That had pierced the bleeding forehead, 
And the drops that were trickling down ; 


And she perched on the cross above Him— 
With infinite, tender care 

She plucked from the bleeding forehead 
The thorns that had entered there ; 



















And she sang to the dying Saviour 
So mournful and sweet and clear 
Was the song she sang, that the angels 
Paused in their flight to hear. 


When the mission of love was ended 
She flew to the dear home nest, 

But the marks of the cruel thorn crown 
She bore on her blood-stained breast. 


Strange only a bird should pity 

When that tryst with death He kept, 
When the angels veiled their faces 

And in sorrowing “silence wept ; 


When the Lord of the earth and heaven, 
Ay, the Lord of the sea and sky, 
Was dying, despised, forsaken, 
A robin alone drew nigh! . 


Oh, pitying robin, I love you! 
My bird of the sunny skies, 

You are blended for*aye with the Master, 
My Lord of the Paradise ! } 
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” 
By ELizABetuH C, WINTER. 


Ir was finished at last—the new house on Gid- 
eon’s Ranch—at least sufficiently finished for do- 
mestic purposes, for smoke had been seen to issue 
from the stovepipe that projected itself through 
the roof of the lean-to kitchen ; and a few days 
later the solitary inhabitant of Haunted Gulch, 
standing at the door of her small cabin, saw sev- 
eral white garments fluttering in the breeze on a 
single clothesline that extended from the side of 
the kitchen to the trunk of a lightning-blasted 
tree about twenty feet distant. 

The observer had ‘long sight,” and as she 
stood watching the fluttering garments, nearly 
half a mile distant, a sudden and unnsual expres- 
sion came into her face. Her dark and sunken 
eyes flashed, and a flush warmed her cheek and 
slowly spread over her visage. 

She was a tall woman, of a spare form, a trifle 
bent in the shoulders, and looked to be about 
forty or forty-five years of age. Iler hair was 
long and abundant, turning gray across the fore- 
head and temples, but wound up tightly and 
pinned in a close knot at the back. Still further 
concealed by the brown calico sunbonnet that 
was seldom removed except at night, any chance 
beholder had little cause to suspect its beauty 
and abundance. But now, as she suddenly 
straightened her figure, pushing back her sun- 
bonnet till it lay on her shoulders, and raising 
both hands to shade her eyes, she looked ten 
years younger on the instant, and if not hand- 
some, certainly interesting. 

‘* Land alive !” she exclaimed, in quick, gasp- 
ing tones; ‘‘them’s female fixin’s a-hangin’ on 
that clothesline, or I’m a-dreamin’! I ain’t seen 
a sister woman in nigh onto ten years, an’ I didn’t 
know either as I ever cared to see another; but 
how the sight o’ them skirts an’ things a-flutter- 
in’ there do make my heart beat! If she’s black, 
brown or white, I’m goin’ over there to see her 
before I’m an hour older.” 

Without entering the cabin, and merely catch- 
ing the piece of twine that dangled outside the 
door and served to unlatch it when shut, she 
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drew it toward her with a strong, quick move- 
ment, and turned toward the footpath that led 
out of the ravine. 

This woman knew well that her house, with her 
belongings, was safe. In the first place it con- 
tained nothing that even an Indian would have 
thought worth stealing ; and there was not a man 
of any color in the neighborhood for many miles 
about but was sworn to do her service, or who 
would have hesitated to risk his life to protect 
her. 

Ten years before, Laurestine Kirk had made 
her appearance there with a young brother who 
was dying of consumption. They took up their 
abode in a tumble-down old cabin at the head of 
a ravine called Haunted Gulch ; but George Kirk 
didn’t die then. There was something in the 
pure, fresh air and the balsamic odor of the great 
dark Norwegian firs which covered all the wild 
hills about that brought him life and health ; and 
he might have lived out the years of a good old 
age but for an epidemic of fever that broke out 
in the following summer. The disease was brought 
by a Mexican half-breed, who was the first to die 
of it; and it was during this scourge that Laures- 
tine and her brother nursed the sick men with 
such skill and devotion that the still delicate con- 
sumptive youth was the only one who fell a vic- 
tim to it. ‘‘ Lone Star” (the playful contrac- 
tion of her stately name bestowed on her by her 
brother) was left lone indeed to mourn his loss 
and to watch over his grave at the foot of a sol- 
emn, dark Norway pine, through the whispering 
branches of which, night and day, every breeze 
that stirred rustled a gentle, dirgelike music. 

At first the men supposed Lone Star would 
have left the place, broken-hearted and lonely as 
she must be; but as she didn’t go every unmar- 
ried man in the camp offered to console her, 
promising to do his level best to fill her bereaved 
heart. But she gave them all the same answer : 

“When I left my home with George I was a 
married woman, and no one has sent me the 
news yet that I’m a widder. When I find out— 
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well, mebbe I'll tell yer ; till then—no, thank ye 
kindly.” 

Since then the camp had broken up, for gold 
had not been found ; and many of the men had 
gone away entirely, while others had taken up 
small claims here and there, some trying farming 
and some raising sheep, but all friendly and at- 
tentive to the one woman in the settlement, who 
was now growing old, and who was cared for in 
a curiously chivalrous manner by all the men 
about, each one of whom still held himself bound 
to fulfill the offer of matrimony made years ago, 
although perhaps secretly thankful now that Lone 
Star failed to proclaim herself ‘‘ a widder.” 

The place known as Gideon’s Ranch had been a 
claim taken up and abandoned years before ; and 
when, some months ago, loads of boards and 
shingles had arrived there, and, a few days later, 
arpenters had made their appearance, Lone Star 
felt within her, for the first time since she had 
left her far-away home, a strange thrill, a mys- 
terious longing for companionship. Day by day 
she watched the house, building so rapidly that 
each morning she realized the advance since the 
day before, never inquiring of herself the cause 
of her intense interest—indeed, hardly aware of 
it ; but comprehending it in a moment when she 
saw those fluttering white garments on the dis- 
tunt clothesline waving and blowing in the sum- 
mer breeze. 

Not since she was a young girl in the far-away 
New England meadows had Lone Star walked so 
quickly as she was now hastening along the well- 
worn footpath and over the greensward sprinkled 
with wild pansies and ‘‘ baby-blue-eyes.”  In- 
deed, she had presently to pause for breath, and 
with a half-strangling gasp she pressed her hand 
to her heart as she remembered the old ‘stitch 
in her side ” that she had once suffered from but 
had long ceased to trouble herself about. She sat 
down on the trunk of a fallen tree, and pulled 
handfuls of the tiny blue flower so well named, 
and sighed. 

‘*] always did love babies,” she said, aloud. 
She had lived so long alone that she always 
thought aloud, and would, indeed, have forgot- 
ten speech itself if she had not done so, ‘I 
could have loved a baby even better than a hus- 
band, But there !—what’s the use? Mercy sake ! 
I ain’t even thought such things in years. I 
s’pose it must be the sight o’ them female fixin’s ;” 
and starting up, she looked ahead toward the 
clothesline, with its load of garments now quite 
stationary, for even the faint summer breeze had 
ceased to stir them. 

The distance between her and the new house 
was but a few hundred yards, and she could see 


various white garments, some trimmed with ruf- 
fles and some with lace. 

** Mighty airish she must be !” said Lone Star. 
** Comes from Boston, p’r’aps.” 

Then as she neared the house, still taking a 
mental inventory of the things on the clothes- 
line, her heart gave a bound as with a quick 
glance she took in the meaning of several little 
white frocks, embroidered flannel petticoats whose 
owner must be about two feet high, and dainty 
lace-trimmed pinafores. 


@ “A baby!” she exclaimed. ‘‘They’ve got a 


baby! Ain’t I glad, though? An’ wa’n’t it 
smart in me to come right over first thing ?” 

The door opened as she advanced, and a young 
woman appeared in the aperture framed by the 
two sides of the door, and looking indeed, as Lone 
Star thought, ‘ jest’s if she needed a frame, too, 
for surely she was a pictur’.” 

** Mornin’ !” said Lone Star, as the two pairs 
of eyes met—mute admiration in the one and po- 
lite wonder in the other. 

‘*Good morning !” said the stranger, in a voice 
whose tone showed the benefit of culture, for it 
was sweet and low. 

‘*I’m yer nearest neighbor,” said Lone Star, 
*‘an’ I couldn’t stay away another minute. I’m 
sure ye'll excuse me when I tell ve I ain’t seen a 
woman in ’most ten years, and didn’t even know 
as I wanted to till I see them things o’ yourn 
hangin’ on the clothesline.” 

“Oh, you poor thing !” exclaimed the owner 
of the sweet voice. ‘‘ How quite too awful! Do 
come in !” 

And with the contagious good-fellowship of the 
West she soon had her visitor in her best room, 
and the two were speedily exchanging confidences 
as if they had been old friends newly met after a 
long absence. 

‘* You come from back East, too, then ?” asked 
Lone Star ; and imperceptibly her manner of ex- 
pressing herself became more like the speech of 
her companion. ‘That must be why I take so 
to you. Itseems natural and homelike to talk to 
anyone who's ever been near Boston.” 

‘* Why, I come from Boston ; so does Mr. Wood 
—that’s my husband, you know.” 

** Wood ?” said Lone Star, musingly. 

**Yes. Perhaps you know my husband—or, at 
least, his name, I mean ?” 

‘No; I never knew anyone named Wood. My 
own name is Kirk—Mrs. Kirk—but they call me 
Lone Star hereabouts. ‘That’s a long story, tho’, 
and I'll tell you about it some other time. You 
must wonder to hear me talk, Mrs. Wood, but I 
feel to say anythin’ to you. I expect it’s because 
I’ve been so long without seein’ a woman—oh, 


























Lord ! oh, Lord! how’ve I ever borne it? I’m 
‘most suffocatin’ now to think of it! An’ all 
those years I thought Iso hated women! An’ I 
do—I do, Mrs. Wood, an’ with reason, too, as 
you'll say when I’ve told you. Seems like as if 
l’d been waitin’ all these years to tell it to you ; 
an’ I must, too, or my heart will burst.” 

She stopped and gasped, and then breathed 
hard for a minute or two, and pressed her hand 
upon her side. 

Mrs Wood looked frightened, and wondered if 
she had any more such neighbors ; but Lone Star 
presently controlled an emotion that had prom- 
ised to be too much for her. 

‘* Don’t be scared,” she said, gently, and with a 
pitiful smile. ‘‘ It’s only a stitch in my side—an 
old pain I used to have years ago, an’ it’s come 
back on me this mornin’—guess I walked too 
quick comin’ up the ravine. My story’s a com- 
mon one, an’ can be told in a few words. I never 
thought to tell it to anyone, but I feel I must 
tell it to you. You'll understand how—how hard 
it is—an’ you'll know I couldn’t tell it to every- 
one. Oh, you are so pooty! so pooty! I never 
saw anyone like you—so beautiful, an’ so lovely, 
too !” 

The younger woman laughed softly, and the 
delicate pink in her cheek deepened to a bright 
rose tint. Lone Star continued to gaze at her 
with the undisguised and simple admiration of a 
child. She might have been twenty-six or twenty- 
eight years of age, judging by a certain maturity 
of expression when she was in a thoughtful mood, 
but at this moment she looked like a girl, and a 
young girl, too, for her light-brown silken hair 
was half loose about her shoulders, and clung in 
curly confusion about her candid brow and trans- 
parent temples. Her dainty nose could hardly be 
called retroussé, yet it possessed a piquant fas- 
cination unknown to the most perfect Grecian or 
most delicate aquiline type of the feature; and 
her mouth and chin had still the soft outlines 
of childhood. Mer figure alone betrayed her— 
though slender and graceful as a lily ; her sim- 
ple muslin dress, half loose at the throat, showed 
the outline of a neck and bust that might have 
served as the model for young Motherhood. 

Lone Star drew a long sigh of mingled despair 
and admiration. 

‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘if I had looked like you he 
never would have left me !” 

‘< 1’m so sorry for you !” the young woman said, 
softly. 

In the few years she had been traveling about 
the world Mrs. Wood had met many strange per- 
sons; and her brief experience of Western life 
had made her familiar with experiences that 
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would have seemed quite impossible in her early 
home. But even with her increased knowledge 
of a strange, unknown world she felt that her 
present visitor must be ‘‘a little touched in the 
head,” and she pitied her. 

“Yes, I knew that you would be sorry ; for 
you are sweet and gentle, and good, too—you’re 
not the kind to win a woman’s husband away 
from her.” 

Mrs. Wood flushed deeply, aud instinctively 
drew back. 

**God forbid !” she said, fervently. 
think it a great crime.” 

‘* Ah, yes, dear!” sighed Lone Star. ‘‘If only 
she had been of your kind! But there’s so 
many that ain’t; an’ if it hadn’t been her it 
would ha’ been another. Dick was sure to leave 
me. I had no right to marry him. I was ten 
year older than he was, an’ that’s always a mis- 
take ; an’ if I had needed some one to love, why, 
there was always George. George was my brother, 
an’ I’d always been like a mother to him. He was 
years younger than me, an’ sickly; and I had 
tended him from a baby, for my mother died when 
he was born. Strange, I’m dretful fond o’ babies 
—’pears as if I might ha’ got along without a hus- 
band. But George, he growed up, an’ was a tall 
young fellow; an’ there comes a time when a 
woman’s heart cries out for something of her own 
—something straight from God. 

*““Dick was a handsome fellow, an’ he made 
love to me. It’s years ago, an’ I wasn’t bad-look- 
in’ then, but not like you. An’ old, old enough to 
be his mother, he told me once when he was in a 
temper. I had some money, too; but I don’t 
think it was all on account of that, tho’ folks 
said so, an’ I gave him pretty much the whole of 
it before the first year was out. But 1’ll always 
think Dick liked me at first, an’ before he saw 
her. But soon I began, to look older, an’ he 
seemed to get younger ; an’ every pretty girl for 
miles ’round flirted with him an’ made eyes at 
him, an’—well, yes, I suppose I had a temper. 
There was times when I felt clean crazy. Ie said 
I was jealous, an’ the girls he flirted’ with langhed 
at me, and one day he was—gone / 

‘When I found that no girl in the place was 
missin’ I thought he’d come back after a spell, 
’specially when his money gave out, forgettin’ 
how I’d given him the control of ’most every dol- 
lar I’d ever owned. Well, he never came; an’ 
the looks of pity an’ the whispers was more’n I 
could bear. I felt bitter to all the world, but 
most of all to women! I knew some woman had 
taken him from me, but I never eould find out 
who she was—lucky for her, mebbe, an’ lucky for 
me, for I think I’d ha’ killed her! From that 
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time, Mrs. Wood, I’ve hated all women for her 
sake—just as at this moment it seems to me I 
could love all of ’em for yours.” 

‘‘ But I should think you would hate your hus- 
band, Mrs. Kirk—if you must hate anyone. He’s 
the most to blame.” 

“Surely. But women ain’t just, Mrs. Wood ; 
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But, Mrs. Wood, what’s that ? I meant to ask 
you—seems as if I heard——” 

Lone Star turned toward the sound—a soft, 
cooing sound ; and a color almost as pretty as the 
young mother’s rushed over her face. 

‘*'That’s my baby !” exclaimed Mrs. Wood, dart- 
ing out of the room, and returning with a laugh- 


‘*THE CHILD WAS BENDING DOWNWARD, HIS FATHER HOLDING HIM LIGHTLY IN ONE ARM.” 


they act as they feel. You can reason about it 
hecause no woman’s took your husband from you. 
If one ever does you'll know better. You’ll want 
to kill the woman, an’ you’ll keep on lovin’ the 
man just the same. ‘That’s how I’ve felt now for 
ten years an’ more; an’ if I was to see him now, 
an’ her—well, I don’t know—only it makes my 
head spin to remember how I used to love Dick ! 


ing, rollicking, rosy, blue-eyed child in her arms. 
‘*He’s so good!” she said. ‘I’ve a nurse for 
him, but she hasn’t got here yet; and our China 
boy hasn’t come yet either. But Harry hasn’t been 
a bit of trouble. We got here last night quite 
late, though our things arrived all this week, and 
there was a woman here to fix up. Oh, I see you 
wonder what we are going to do with so many 
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people in such a bit of a place as this. Well, the 
fact is, Mrs. Kirk, I’ve got to have servants. I 
was brought up that way, and can’t get along 
without them ; and Harry—my husband, I mean 
—says this is only the beginning of our house. 
Our marriage was a sort of runaway match, be- 
cause my people disapproved awfully ; and they 
are only now beginning to appreciate my hus- 
band. But papa saw that I was going to die if 
anything parted me from Harry, and at the last, 
moment, as it were, he gave his consent, and we 
were married in my father’s house—though we 
left my home at once, and as it seemed, then, for- 
ever. My people would now be glad to have us 
back, however, because Harry has done so splen- 
didly and been so successful ever since we came 
West. But my husband says No; he hates Bos- 
ton, and vows nothing will ever get him where 
its east winds can blow on him again.” 

Lone Star listened with her ears, but not with 
her mind. Her gaze was riveted on the child. 

‘* Beats all how I love children !” she said, rais- 
ing her wet eyes apologetically toward the child’s 
mother. ‘An’ they seem to know it, too, little 
angels! Children do sense one’s feelings so 
quick! What a beauty he is! I do love blue 
eyes! Favors his pa, I guess,” with a quick 
glance at Mrs. Wood’s large, soft brown eyes. 

‘* Yes, he’s got his father’s eyes, and the same 
yellow hair.” 

‘Seems as he’d a-been handsome enough, no 
matter which of you he favored most,” said Lone 
Star. “ But I'd ha’ been thankful for any kind ; 
in my eyes there ain’t no homely children. Some- 
times, Mrs. Wood, I feel as if God had been real 
hard on me. First He took my mother before I’d 
even growed up; then my husband ran away ; 
and next off I couldn’t even keep George with 
me. An’I wouldn’t complain, either, if I’d only 
had a child of my own. But p’r’aps it’s as well 
as it is. It might ha’ been a boy like this—I’m 
so dretful fond o’ boys—an’ then he’d a-growed 
up, an’ some woman would ha’ got him away from 
me. Land alive! I never thought of that before. 
Well, there’s one misery I’ve escaped, and I guess 
I'll go home now and feel thankful. Do come 
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Tue “ Golden Gate” is one of the wonders of 
the Pacific slope. It is not merely the fact that 
it is the entrance to the only good harbor the 
coast has for more than a thousand miles of sea 
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an’ see me sometimes, Mrs. Wood ; an’ let me come 
an’ love your baby a bit, won't you ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, and glad to have you,” said the 
pretty mother, heartily. 

Then, at the sound of an approaching footstep, 
she turned toward the door. Lone Star also 
turned her head slightly, but without moving, 
and her gaze rested on the man standing in the 
doorway, the full light shining on his blond 
beauty, his blue eyes, and his waving, silky, yel- 
low hair. Her lips formed his name, ‘ Dick !” 
but no sound was andible except a hoarse, chok- 
ing moan of pain. Iler arms relaxed their hold 
on the child, and he slid, unhurt but frightened, 
to the floor. His mother darted toward him, and 
as she caught him up and hushed his crying she 
did not hear the name that had fallen from her 
husband’s lips. 

‘“* Laurestine !” he said, and stood a moment as 
if changed to stone. 

Then he stepped between the two women. 

** Lift her into my room, Ilarry—quick ! she’s 
fainting. Now, lay her on the bed, dear, and 
hold the baby. It’s her heart, poor thing ! She’s 
been complaining of the pain. Ill get the water 
and the smelling salts.” 

She was gone even while she spoke, and Lone 
Star’s eves slowly unclosed. She tried to speak, 
and only a rattling in the throat was heard ; but 
she forced even that horrible sound into articu- 
late words : 

‘*She must never know. Promise me.” 

He promised readily, eagerly ; and the listener 
smiled. 

When Mrs. Wood returned, a few minutes later, 
the woman lay in that dread stillness that says 
more than any sound that can be made in words. 
The man stood by the bed, gazing down on her, 
his face blanched and horror-stricken, an expres- 
sion in his eyes as of one’rescued from something 
worse than death ; the child was bending down- 
ward, his father holding him lightly in one arm, 
and while he made sweet cooing noises like the 
love notes of a dove, he clasped the dead, cold 
hand and held is between his own warm, pink 
little palms. 
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line, giving the city that lies there its unparal- 
leled advantages ; nor is it the further fact that 
it is the only outlet there is for all the waters of 
California in a stretch of her territory some 500 
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miles long north and south, and about 160 miles 
wide, embracing a superficial area of nearly 
100,000 square miles; nor is it the other fact 
that it constitutes the only break there is in the 
Coast Range of mountains for some 500 miles ; 
but its geological history otherwise is full of in- 
terest and marvel. 

In bygone ages the whole of the country now 
embraced in the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys appears to have been the bed of an ancient 
inland sea, the western confines of which were 
what is now known as the ‘* Coast Range,” 
mountains on the Pacific slope, a range that is 
now, in nearly all its course, well in sight of the 
sea westwardly. This range appears also to have 
once extended out into the Pacific beyond the 
Golden Gate, taking in the present pyramidal 
homes of the San Francisco sea lions, on the 
high bald rocks that shoot up from the ocean 
depths a few miles out from the mainland. 

There is no determining in what age of the 
world occurred the great convulsions in nature 
which produced the break in the Coast Range, 
giving the Golden Gate its present configuration. 
Doubtless the great chasm of the Yosemite, and 
the cleft in the Cascade Mountains of Oregon, 
through which rolls the Columbia River waters— 
doubtless these and other similar phenomena on 
the Pacific slope, including those of the Salt 
Luke basin, were all produced at the same pe- 
riod, It may have been that period referred to 
in the Mosaic record when ‘ the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up.” 

In the break made in the Coast Range where 
is now the Golden Gate the outward rush of the 
waters, previously long confined eastwardly, cut 
the opening now seen at San Francisco. The 
walls about this wonderful portal are in places 
high, steep, rocky, bare, picturesque and sub- 
lime. Southward, facing the sea, the aspect of 
the country is somewhat bleak, with rounded 
sand hill and dune. 

Part of the city of San Francisco is built upon 
the end of the Coast Range that juts up to the 
north. The principal part of the city is to the 
eastward, along the bay, at the foot of the range, 
much of it built on soil artificially made in en- 
croachments upon the bay. It is this part of the 
city—that which is built on the artificially made 
soil—which suffers most in times of the modern 
varthquake. The high grounds westwardly are 


known as “*‘Nob Hill,” where the nabobs, or 
money princes, of the city live—the residences 
there reached by a cable line of cars in an as- 
cent of some of the most precipitous streets oc- 
cupied by residences in any city of the world. 
Still further westwardly, stretching toward the 
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Pacific, and on the western face of the mountain 
range, is the City Park. On the southern bor- 
der of this park winds the railway running down 
to the ocean at the city’s bathing resort below the 
Cliff House. 

The Cliff House is the seaside hotel, the resort 
of people intent on pleasure and sightseeings. 
The building sits on a high gray cliff overlook- 
ing, in nearly every direction, the scenery that 
-extends many miles away. One of the many 
attractions consists in the good view obtained 
from the hotel of the sea lions in their frolics out 
in the ocean below. These sea lions, protected by 
law, are now seen to be, like many other Cali- 
fornia treasures, curses in disguise, for while they 
please the eyes for a moment, they have become 
so numerous and so voracious as feeders that 
they have seriously injured the fish supply of the 
city, depredating as they do to a fearful extent 
on the finny tribes that would enter the Golden 
Gate. 

As I have said, there is no outlet for the Sierra 
Nevada waters of California for some 500 miles, 
except through this Golden Gate. But both north 
and south of San Francisco there is a narrow and 
beautiful strip of country lying between the Coast 
Range and the sea, and which has some interest- 
ing small rivers, the largest and most important 
being the Los Angeles in the south and the Rus- 
sian River in the north. 

The Los Angeles River is noted for its immense 
overflows, and for the magnificent orange farms 
along its course. The valley is the home of the 
richest flora in America, even tenderest roses and 
geraniums growing there in prodigal splendor 
in open air, and blooming in profusion the year 
round. The country supplies the city markets 
with finest of fruits and vegetables fresh every 
day in the year ; strawberries and tomatoes ripen- 
ing there regularly each and every month in the 
year. 

The Russian River country is famous for its 
wheat. It is one of the most charming regions 
in all California. The valley was the home of 
the early Russian settlers, who came down from 
Alaska to grow bread for their more northern 
brethren. The name ‘ Russian” tells its own 
history. 

The river nomenclature of California is full of 
intensely interesting facts. Although there are 
evidences showing that this country is one of the 
oldest-settled parts of the continent, its principal 
river names tell of the Spanish occupancy of the 
region in the seventeenth century. Wherever 
the Spanish priesthood remained long enough it 
robbed the country of the prehistoric nomenclat- 
ure, supplanting the old aboriginal Indian names 
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with a coinage memorial of its own ecclesias- 
ticism. Those old Spanish priests of our Western 
World were the greatest Vandals and iconoclasts— 
so far as nomenclature especially is concerned— 
that the human race has ever shown. They did 
more to rob the world of ancient river names than 
any other people of history. Up to the period of 
their invasion of this country mankind had gen- 
erally respected and perpetuated the prehistoric 
river names, as ancient landmarks which the 
fathers had set, and which were not to be re- 
moved. From the immemorial past—through 
successive generations and nations—old titles of 
waters had been held sacred and inviolate. To 
perpetuate them seemed a duty that man had 
obeyed in all the past ages. 

But when the Spaniard made his advent into 
the New World, with sword and crucifix as the 
instruments and tokens of civilization, the priest- 
hood felt it their duty to make everything subor- 
dinate to their ecclesiasticism, and they not only 
suppressed the old aborigines.when these refused 
to recognize cowl and crucifix, but they did all 
they could to suppress the very memorials of the 
extinct peoples—the old titles left by them as 
their heritage to the coming civilization—river 
names which the aboriginal red man had kept in- 
delibly fixed in the unwritten tradition, from the 
immemorial past. It is seen that the old titles 
are not the coinage of the savages of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but they represent the 
tongue of the earhiest colonists of the Western 
World, just as the old names of the East echo the 
speech of the primitive colonists there. 

Wherever the Spaniard has gone as a conqueror 
there are found the footprints or traces of his ec- 
clesiasticism. The priest can be followed in 
America just as the Celts of old can be traced 
over Western Europe—by the record of their 
language, by the shreds of speech dropped by 
the wayside in their journeys, in titles yet ex- 
isting in the country’s nomenclature. 

But with the Spanish it is all ecclesiasticism, 
except in rare instances : Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Joaquin, San Francisco, Santa Inez, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Barbara, Sacramento — these, and 
scores of other ‘‘saints’” and churchly titles, 
show the ruling spirit of the missionary. The 
priesthood tried—so it would appear—to find a 
water or a place for each and every martyr- 
dom and memorabilia of the calendar. You 
can count, almost on your fingers’ ends, the old 
aboriginal titles left in the California river no- 
menclature ; others, with a spirit apparently im- 
mortal, still exist as local appellations, testi- 


monials of the ancient tongue that gave them 
birth and coinage. Here are Mohave, Natoma, 
Tehoma, Caloosa, Petaluma, Tahoe, Yuma and 
its identity Ywba—these and a few others fraught 
with their ancient secrecies. 

I have staved in a previous paragraph that 
there were evidences showing the Pacific slope 
of our country to have been one of the earliest- 
settled portions of the Western World. The 
river nomenclature of the country is a testi- 
monial confirmatory of the fact. River names, 
as is known, constitute the oldest words in gen- 
eral and universal use in human language. As 
a rule, the name, once applied, never dies, suc- 
cessive generations perpetuating it from princi- 
ple, holding the title, as I have said, inviolate. 
We have on our maps names which the record 
states were in existence even in the Adamic age. 
Neither history nor tradition can tell by whom 
nor in what age the old river titles were first 
coined, 

Nor can history or tradition tell by whom nor 
in what age the Western World was first colo- 
nized. It has been supposed that its ancient 
nomenclature, or the tongue of the aborigines, 
would throw some light upon the problems con- 
nected with the subject. Thomas Jefferson, I 
believe, was the first writer who expressed the 
belief (‘* Notes on Virginia”) that the old ap- 
pellations, if properly considered, would furnish 
the most trustworthy testimonies regarding the 
ancient race that first colonized the country. 

Yet all over the continent we find traces of 
Orientalisms, peculiarities both Semitic and 
Aryan, in the speech of the aborigines. The 
dialect of the Apaches in Arizona show some 
thirty odd words that are identical both in sound 
and import with a similar number of Chinese 
words — this discovery and record made by an 
army officer with a Chinese cook stationed in 
that Territory. Other writers have referred to 
analogies and identities in the native American 
and Chinese terms. One of these words, 00-lie, 
meaning river, is from the Mantchou dialect of 
Asia; it is found in more than a score of abo- 
riginal American river names, An analogous 
word, aulie, is in the Hebrew water nomenclat- 
ure. 

Many Pacific coast names show not only anal- 
ogy but absolute identity with pure Hebrew. The 
Indian river names Yuma and Yuda are appar- 
ently precisely the same thing as the Hebrew word 
for waters, written in the characters Ym, and 
ariously pronounced yom, yoma, yuma, ooma, 
oma and homa,. 
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A DICTATORSHIP. 


By Crecin CHARLES 


WHEN a dictatorship is reported to have been 
proclaimed in any of the South or Central Amer- 
ican republics it is our northern, liberty-loving 
custom to throw up our hands in horror. — Presi- 
dent So and So has declared himself dictator— 


the tyrant! Ile has increased the standing army, 


gle year, with Cabinet members, financiers, jurists 
and citizens in general of one of these, as a rule, 
hospitable and friendly disposed republics, enables 
one to smile at cable announcements of tyranny 
and popular uprisings. ‘There are, to be sure, 
cases of exceptional gravity ; troubles like those 
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mobilized the police, suspended individual guar- 
antees, and pronounced sentence of banishment 
against leaders of the opposition party! Rush an 
American man-of-war quickly down to the coast 
of the unfortunate country ; protect American in- 
terests there! This is our excited first view. In- 
deed, it can be the only view first or last of those 
who have never visited the Spanish-American 
countries and learned something of their political 
and social conditions. An intimate acquaintance, 
on the other hand, for a few years, or even a sin- 


of Venezuela and Chili, fierce and lasting con- 
flicts wherein blood is shed and lives are sacrificed 
through weary weeks or months. Happily these 
are of rarer occurrence as the century advances, 
and we are called upon to chronicle only the lesser 
political strifes and struggles. 

Costa Rica, the smallest in population, the most 
eager for progress and the most thoroughly Amer- 
ican republic of Central America, is the latest to 
fall under the ban of suspicion. A glance at pre- 
disposing causes and conditions may give some- 
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‘* PITA HATS’? ESCORTING RODRIGUEZ TO THE CATHEDRAL. 


thing of an idea how such a state of affairs is single trumpet call ring out across the still city. 
usually arrived at in Latin America. Two hours later the streets were wild with excited 

Three years since, in San José, the quaint cap- men—ay, and women, too—mostly of the peon 
ital of Costa Rica, seated by my window in the class, armed with revolvers and machetes, yet 
mild and swiftly deepening twilight, I heard a determined to use them only when absolutely 
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compelled, and then not so as to take life. The 
uprising was mainly of the country people, who 
had been led to believe that their Presiden- 
tial candidate, José Joaquin Rodriguez, a lawyer 
of high standing, an honest man, a pious Chiris- 
tian and a fervent believer in Washingtonian prin- 
ciples, having just been fairly and squarely elected, 
was going to be kept out of the Presidency by the 
opposite party, whose candidate, Ascension Es- 
quivel, was even then temporarily in power as 
Acting President. Esquivel, who headed the 
Liberal party, also was held in high esteem as 
lawyer and citizen. He had been Minister abroad 
and at home, was now one of the three Designa- 
dos or Vice Presidents, and had been recently 
called, as the Constitution permits, by the Con- 
stitut‘onal President, Bernardo Soto, to fill the 
post of Acting President during Soto’s absence. 
His chances for election were at one time thought 
to be certain, but Rodriguez counted with an in- 
superable element, the devout, the God-fearing 
and, as a rule, the Church-obeying country peo- 
ple and peones in general. 

To imagine this class as stupid and ignorant is 
to make a mistake. They must not be rated 
on a level with the peasants of Old World coun- 
tries, peasantry though they be in a sense. It 
should be remembered that the blood in their 
veins, and in those of their fathers’ fathers, is and 
was that of the impetuous and lordly Spanish con- 
querors, mingled with that of the no less haughty 
Indian princes who ruled before the Spaniards 
came, in centuries whose story we may never read. 
Stupidity is not their heritage ; ignorance would 
not be possible in a land whose compulsory free- 
school system is its chief pride. That they are 
largely influenced by the priests is undeniable ; 
but, from the standpoint of a just and tolerant 
Protestant, it can hardly be asserted that this in- 
fluence is more powerful, more grinding or,more 
productive of evil than that which is wielded by 
Protestant pulpits throughout the United States, 
where the clergy seek not at all infrequently to 
express opinions in matters political. 

In any event, the Catholic religion being the 
religion of these countries, to execrate the priests, 
many of whom are sincere, devoted and self-sac- 
rificing beyond telling, were idle and unwar- 
ranted. That the bishop and the clergy were 
unanimously in favor of Rodrignez’s election is 
untrue. The bishop was supposed to be neutral, 
and I remember distinctly meeting him at a re- 
ception given by Sefior Esquivel during the cam- 
paign months, where he appeared in full robes, 
an impressive and affable figure. 

Two separate, yet conjointly working, issues 
served to defeat Ascension Esquivel. One, the 
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allegation that he was born in Nicaragua terri- 
tory, across the Guanacaste line, and was there- 
fore a foreigner and ineligible; the other, his 
acknowledged desire for the Central American 
Union, that most hateful of hateful possibilities 
to the Costa Rican. ‘Here we are,” says the 
latter, ‘‘a thriving, ambitious, progressive, pay- 
your-debts people, inhabiting the sweetest bit of 
country in all the universe ; and despite our pro- 
tests we are to be hitched on to four other more 
or less poky, stumbling, financially unfortunate 
countries, to help drag them along! We will 
never consent !” 

These issues, petty in reality—for Esquivel 
would never have sought to force the republic to 
join the Union—were kept prominently before the 
country people; and at the end the menace of 
the party in power to retain this power at all haz- 
ards was whispered. So came the uprising. 

It was almost a bloodless conflict. I sat at my 
window watching the toy war—for such it seemed 
—and even ventured out into the streets. The 
town had that queer look, that must be seen to 
be understood, of closed and barred shop win- 
dows, and all the heavy wooden shutters of the 
houses securely fastened. Many families had fled 
to the country at that first trumpet call, or even 
sooner ; others had simply retired to their flower- 
garden patios and inner corridors, there to await 
the outcome. Pistol shots, the reports of rifles, 
‘*Halts !” and ‘‘Who goes theres ?” kept on 
through the night and all the next day. Nobody 
cared to kill anyone else; all they wanted was a 
fair count. Although, as an ardent admirer and 
warm personal friend of Esquivel, I had hoped to 
see him win, I couldn’t help saying ‘‘ Bravo !” for 
the ‘‘ pita hats” (the country people) when they 
cried, “‘ Fair play! The ballot !—not the party 
in power—not compulsion !”—and so kept on 
firing into the air and into brick and mortar, and 
other inanimate bodies. An American, a young 
friend of mine, told me he had been trying to go 
to sleep in an upstairs room at one of the hotels, 
when he heard them puncturing the wall outside, 
just under his window. I asked him how he had 
felt, and he answered that he had felt for the 
other end of the room just then. Had they 
known there was an American in the room they 
would have been more considerate, foreigners en- 
joying a singular immunity at such times, and 
particularly Americans. However, they kept on 
insisting until the Constitutional President, Soto, 
arrived at the palace, took back the reins from 
Acting President Esquivel, and, a little later, 
turned them over to one of the other two Desig- 
nados, a known neutral, Dr. Carlos Duran. The 


revolution ended instantly, peace reigned, busi. 
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ness was resumed. Six months later, on the 8th 
of May, 1890, José Joaquin Rodriguez was inau- 
gurated. Amid waving of banners, shouting of 
vivas and joyous strains of music the President- 
elect came marching on foot to the palace, accom- 
panied by the proper dignitaries and followed by 
a surging and jubilant mass of peones, the “ pita 
hats ” who had elected their man. That which 
in the United States is usually called the Panama 
hat was at a premium on that day. After taking 
the oath at the palace the President came out, 
and the procession started again for the cathe- 
dral, where a solemn Te Deum was sung. 

Thus was inaugurated a government which 
promised to be truly American and republican, 
For his Cabinet Rodriguez chose men of experi- 
ence and tolerance, elderly men with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary of War, Rafael Iglesias. 
This, a young man of uncommon talent and in- 
dustry, was a grandson of an illustrious former 
President, Dr. José Maria Castro, whose name is 
known from one end to the other of Spanish 
America, and a nephew of Francisco M. Iglesias, 
late President of Congress. Rafael Iglesias as 
Secretary of War and Navy was believed to have 
almost too much influence over the President. It 
it is certain that the President depended a great 
deal on the judgment and quick-witted intelli- 
gence of the young man, who was always to be 
found at his desk hard at work, even when the 
other Ministers had headaches and went home 
early. A good-hearted fellow, moreover, as ever 
was met. I remember distinctly the advent of an 
adventurous genius who called himself an Amer- 
ican, but who was really from some part of Great 
Britain, to whom Iglesias gave employment for 
the government. On being remonstrated with, 
the Secretary admitted that the foreigner was of 
little use, and had, indeed, rendered himself pre- 
sumptuously objectionable to the government ; 
but he said the man was in a strange land, without 
friends or means, and couldn’t be let starve ! 

Throughout the first and second year of the Ad- 
ministration everything ran smoothly. The Lib- 
eral (opposition) party was constantly on the 
watch for something to pick flaws with. And 
though Rodriguez was consistent, patient and 
conscientious, flaws were found. The first cause 
of complaint was an appropriation for the 
Church. The second was the permitting of re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. As to 
the first, many unfinished edifices asked dumbly 
for it, and many unpaid contractors—some of 
them Americans—hailed the measure with joyful 
relief. As to the second, those parents who so 
desired could send their children to school on 
Saturday—not generally a school holiday in the 


tropics—and those who objected to the catechism 
could keep theirs at home. Saturday was the 
priests’ day at the schools. Rodriguez held on to 
the reins firmly. Not the ridicule of the oppo- 
sition newspapers (whose favorite caricature is 
skull and crossbones), not the discovery of small 
conspiracies by the dozen, not the impending 
commercial crisis that sent exchange on New 
York and London up to nearly 200, had power to 
sicken him into turning the responsibility over 
to an ‘‘ Acting President.” Executive he was, 
and intended to be to the close of his term. With 
the coming of ‘‘ hard times” he had to look after 
the poorer classes, though Costa Rica may well 
be called “‘the land of no poor.” If corn were 
scarce and high-priced it must be provided, im- 
ported if necessary, and put within reach of all. 
Something patriarchal, indeed, is suggested by 
the manner of the humbler classes in their affec- 
tionate regard for ‘‘ Don José,” as he has always 
been spoken of, rather than as the ‘‘ Sefior Presi- 
dente.” The not infrequent sight, moreover, of 
a number of mendicants, aged and infirm, receiv- 
ing food and money at the side door of the Exec- 
utive Mansion would strengthen this impression. 

The figure of the mild, sympathetic and gen- 
tle-mannered Rodriguez emerging from such a 
background as I have endeavored to sketch above, 
to assume the threatening proportions of a dic- 
tator, is not instantly recognizable. It savors of 
a jest. Yet even a dictatorship for but a few 
days, or weeks, may not be so dreadful when ana- 
lyzed and understood. ‘ Politics and lovemak- 
ing,” wrote some one not long since, ‘are the 
principal occupations of the Spanish Americans.” 
And this is not far from true. In: a land where 
amusements for young men are mostly lacking, 
where football, tennis, bicycling, rowing, sailing, 
racing are unknown, the young man’s thoughts 
dwell more constantly upon political matters— 
and the fair sex. Courting and marrying early, 
he has but the one ambition remaining, to rise in 
politics. It is not purely a venal ambition. Po- 
litical meetings and conspiracies furnish that ex- 
citement which is so necessary to impetuous youth. 
And from such sources spring uprisings which 
unseat Presidents and destroy the country’s credit 
abroad. If met in time the trouble may be 
averted. But when a certain point is reached the 
ixecutive may see but the alternative of yielding 
to the pressure, giving up the power to one of his 
Designados, and retiring in helpless despair, or 
assuming temporarily the right to suspend indi- 
vidual guarantees, placing the towns under mar- 
tial law, and, in short, holding the fort. To 
choose the latter is to constitute himself dictator. 
Should he or should he not do so ? 
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Of course, in an advanced republic like little order, bringing to light treasonable designs and 
Costa Rica a dictatorship of any duration or se- scattering the plotters of conspiracies against the 
verity could not stand. ‘here are too many men government and the peace of the country, it may 
of the Mauro Fernandez and Ricardo Jiménez be that the assuming of a dictator’s powers by the 
stamp. But asa temporary means of compelling Executive is the only resource. 


A SONG FOR OLD AGE, 


By MApison CAWEIN, 


Now wInTER nights be colder, ‘And yet, 'twas I who sung her 

The deep snow sings and sifts, Love songs when I was young!” 
Wild winds heap to the shoulder Ay! banquet on thy hunger, 

Their angle-builded drifts. ; Now all thy songs are sung! 
Old heart, thy heart is older She companies with younger 

Than life’s forgotten gifts. Sweethearts the buds among. 
No passion now may harm thee, ‘*The hoar frost wraps the forest 

While icicles hang down In white like my gray poll” 
From roofs whose teeth alarm thee The frost that thou abhorrest 

Like some big-bearded frown : Wrings from thy poor blood toll; 
Get thee to bed and warm thee O miser, still thou warrest 

Like any country clown. With that within thy soul! 


Ah, well! though winds hold levee 
To-night, and dance and fawn, 
Penurious curtains heavy 
About thy couch be drawn ; 
Dreams mayst thou dream a bevy, 
And, haply, sleep at dawn. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


By ALBERT E, Woop. 


‘‘Snr doesn’t look much like a fighter, does 
she ?” 

The speaker had been a fighter himself, as an 
empty sleeve and a G, A, R. button testified. The 
hearer turned to the object pointed out by the 
other, and saw a strange-looking ship with a house 
on her decks built up as high as her lower yards. 
But burdened as she was with land architecture, 
she still bore herself with a certain dignity, and 
when a moment later her name was pronounced 
by the old soldier the reason was evident. 

The ship was the old Constitution of glorious 
memory. 

Signs of peace on every hand. The ship lay at 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard. The harbor was 
dotted with green isles and moving white sails. 
A gull swept through the Narrows. The wash of 
the water against the old warrior’s wooden hull 
was the most turbulent sound to be heard. Spar- 


rows flitted through the portholes, and one 
chirped on an old gun whose throat had long 
been choked with rust. 

Even in the navy yard, where, during the Civil 
War, thousands of men worked night and day in 
the ship houses and great blacksmith shops and 
mast yards, all was silent on this summer day. 
It seemed as if everybody and everything had by 
general consent become hushed, so as not to dis- 
turb the old ship dreaming away the last decade 
of her hundred years. 

“<Come on board,” said the other battered war- 
rior, fit guardian of the famous ship. 

He pointed to the companionway, which helped 
give the ship her nautical appearance, and a min- 
ute later guardian and guest were on board. Here 
the Constitution showed her shape, the house 
above her not marring her lines. The decks 
looked like this when Captain Isaac Hull trod 
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them, her proud commander in the War of 1812. 
Aft was his cabin, and it remains to-day still fit 
for occupancy. 

On this deck and the one above fifty-five guns 
thundered defiance to the Guerriere, and roared 
in victory twenty-five minutes later. These guns, 
lying around in such confusion, saw later service, 
but now arouse nothing but pity at their puny 
helplessness. ‘They are but broken popguns, 

The cool east winds blow through the port- 
holes, and the shadows play along the stanchions 
which support the upper deck. The guardian 
says that the ship has been repaired, but that 
some of her timbers are the same put into her by 
George Claghorne and Mr. Hartly, of Boston, who 
built her in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. But the old ship’s lines have been pre- 
served through all, and she is practically the Cow- 
stitution of 1797. 

Here she rests after the stormiest life of any of 
Uncle Sam’s ships—his oldest living vessel, soon 
to celebrate her centennial. Chicago wanted her 
as an exhibit at the World’s Fair, but she felt too 
old to indulge in any such frivolities. The pos- 
sibility of a storm at sea frightened her, and her 


breadth of beam was rather too much for the 
Welland Canal. 
* * * * . * 


‘*Tsn’t she a beauty ?” 

The speaker was dressed in a finely trimmed 
coat, ruffled shirt, knickerbockers and a three- 
cornered hat. He addressed two gentlemen in 
like attire. The place was Boston harbor, the 
date September 20th, 1797. 

‘*That she is! and she will slide into the water 
at noon high tide. She will be the finest ship in 
the new navy, Master Humphries.” 

‘Too bad we didn’t have her twenty years 
ago,” said the third man. 

They were standing on the deck of a ship, about 
to be launched, and they were all deeply inter- 
her The first speaker was 
Joshua Humphries, the designer ; the other men 
were George Claghorne and James Hartly, build- 
It was a great ship abont which they spoke, 
and on which they stood. It was the Constitu- 


ested in success. 


ers. 


tion. 

She was launched that day, and successfully. 
All the people of Boston and vicinity went to the 
shipyard, the location of which has been marked 
by Constitution Wharf. A great cheer went up 
from the hearts of the people of the new nation. 
A navy had been started, and a fine ship gave 
promise of valor to come. 

Her figures were passed from mouth to mouth. 
She was rated at 44 guns, and her complement 
would be 480 officers and men. Ler length was 
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175 feet, her beam 43.6 feet, and her hold 14.3 
feet. She displaced 2,200 tons of water. 

From the day of her launch till she was ready 
to sail the grand ship was visited daily by the 
townspeople. ‘They watched the placing of her 
masts and spars and the fitting of her sails. The 
splendors of her cabin were discussed in the 
drawing rooms of the city. Her fitting out was 
rushed as rapidly as possible, and in July she was 
ready to sail. 

The 20th day of that month was fixed as the 
date of her departure to the south, and no ship 
ever bore away better wishes. Captain Samuel 
Nicholson, her first commander, went on board 
with the town officers to dispense final hospitali- 
ties, and soon thereafter preparations were made 
for sailing. ‘The citizens went down the bay on 
board the ship and returned in rowboats. The 
less fortunate citizens on shore watched the ship 
till she had disappeared through Broad Sound. 

In those days a ship could not be followed by 
telegraph, and the Constitution was almost lost 
sight of for several years. True, she was manned 
by Yankee tars, and letters came from her once 
in awhile, but she was destined to be fifteen years 
old before showing her heart of oak. Her first 
duty, with four revenue cutters in company, was 
to cruise south of Fort Henry. In 1798-99 she 
was part of Commodore John Barry’s squadron 
in the West Indies, and for the next two years 
she was the flagship of Commodore Silas Talbot 
in those waters, doing very much the same duty 
as the man-of-war does to-day in time of peace. 

The first occasion the Constitution had to 
prove her courage was in 1804. She was then 
the flagship of Commodore Edward Preble, and 
had been in the Mediterranean since the previous 
year. The attacks on Tripoli were made from 
August 3d to September 3d, 1804, and in these 
she took a prominent part. At one time the 
same year she was commanded by Captain Stephen 
Decatur, the hero of Tripoli. She remained in 
the Mediterranean two years more as Commodore 
John Rodgers’s flagship. In 1809 she was home 
again under the same commander, who retained 
her till 1811. In this year Lieutenant James 
Lawrence had command. As Captain Lawrence 
of the Chesapeake he two years later gasped with 
his dying breath: ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship !” 
These heroic words were adopted by the Con- 
stitution as her motto. 

The year 1812 gave the Constitution her oppor- 
tunity to become famous, and earned for her her 
present safety from destruction at the ruthless 
hands of her own people. The good ship, under 


Captain Isaac Hull, sailed from Annapolis the 
day after the Fourth of July with the patriotic 

















huzzas of the people cheering her men on to val- 
iant deeds. She passed the Capes July 12th, and 
for three days, the 17th to the 20th inclusive, she 
was chased by a British squadron. She could not 
fight an entire squadron, and had to show her 
getting-away qualities. One of her pursuers was 
the Guerriere, from which ship she afterward 
took full revenge. The other British ships were 
the Africa, of 64 guns; the Shannon, 38; the 
Belvidera, 36; and the Holus, 32. By superior 
seamanship the Constitution escaped, and went 
into Boston harbor on the 28th of July. She was 
welcomed, but had not long to stay. 

Five days later she again put out to sea, under 
Captain Hull, and steered north. Falling in with 
four British merchant brigs in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and off Cape Race, she captured them 
all. ‘This was easy work. 

On the 19th of August, 1812, the great sea fight 
between the Constitution and the British frigate 
Guerriere was fought to a finish, How the Brit- 
ish happened to have a ship with a French name 
is explained by a prior fight, in 1806, when the 
(fuerriere was captured from the French by the 
British frigate Blanche in forty-five minutes. 
The Constitution was destined to repeat history, 
and break the record by twenty minutes. 

The fight was a hot one. Both ships were eager 
for battle, and with all sails set they played for 
an advantage. The Constitution was the larger 
in every way, and she soon proved to be the better 
ship. She carried 55 guns and 468 men. Her 
enemy mounted 49 guns and had 280 men aboard. 
She also bore four women. Eight American sail- 
ors on board were excused from taking part in the 
action. 

At the end of twenty-five minutes of terrific 
firing the Guerrtere struck her colors. She had 
lost 15 men, and 64 men were wounded. She was 
completely dismasted, and was burned at sea on 
the 21st. The Constitution’s loss was 7 men killed 
and 7 wounded. 

When the Constitution arrived at Boston on 
the 30th of August, fresh from her great victory 
and bearing few scars, she was received with the 
wildest enthusiasm. The prowess of the United 
States on the seas in her had been established. 

After repairs had been made and she was again 
ready for the foe, Commodore William Bainbridge 
hoisted his pennant, and the Constitution sailed 
to new victories. On the 29th of December a 
British man-of-war was sighted and chased. As 
she could not get away she prepared for action, 
and, of course, the Constitution was ready for 
her. 

The fight that followed lasted two hours, and 
was a fierce one. ‘The Java, commanded by Cap- 
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tain H. Lambert, carried 49 guns, being six less 
than the Constitution. Her 422 men were pitted 
against 480 Yankees. ‘The result was another 
victory for the Boston ship, only 9 of whose men 
were killed and 25 wounded, against 60 of the 
enemy slain and 101 wounded. Among the 
mortally hurt was Captain Lambert, who died a 
few days afterward. 

The Java was dismasted in the engagement, 
and was burned two days later. Her surviving 
officers and men were paroled at Bahia, Brazil. 
When overtaken by the Constitution the Java 
was bound to Bombay with Lieutenant General 
Hyslop and staff as passengers and several su- 
pernumeries. She was formerly the French frig- 
ate Renommée, and was captured off Madagascar 
nearly two years before by the British frigate 
Phebe. 

Back to Boston, after a further cruise, went the 
Constitution, arriving at her birthplace on the 
27th of February, 1813. Commodore Bainbridge 
took another ship. 

Captain Charles Stewart commanded the now 
famous ship when she sailed, on the 30th of De- 
cember. She captured a British ship, a brig and 
two schooners off the Guinea coast in February, 
1814, and on the 24th, while off Porto Rico, of- 
fered battle to the British frigate Pigue, which 
declined the offer. Soon afterward two British 
frigates, the Junon and the Tenedos, appeared, 
traveling together for safety from the Yankee 
fighter. As the Constitution was no match for 
both, she escaped into Marblehead harbor, and 
then went around to Boston. 

On the 17th of December she was off again 
under the same captain, and after taking a Brit- 
ish ship and a brig by way of appetite she capt- 
ured two men-of-war, engaging them in the night. 
It was off Madeira, and the ships were the Cyane 
and the Levant. The former carried 34 guns 
and 175 men; the latter, 21 guns and 138 men. 
The Constitution used 51 guns and 456 men, and 
captured the Cyane in forty minutes, the Levant 
keeping up the fight for four hours. When it 
was all over, and the Constitution had both ships 
in her possession, it was found that the con- 
queror had lost 4 men and had 12 wounded. 
The Cyane’s loss was 7 killed and 17 wounded ; 
the Levant’s, 9 killed and 17 wounded, 

One of these prizes was recaptured by the Brit- 
ish. The Constitution and the conquered ves- 
sels, the latter manned by crews from the victor, 
touched at Cape de Verde on the 9th of March, 
and sailed again on the 11th. Soon after a Brit- 
ish squadron under Sir George Collier appeared 
and gave chase. Tho Levant put back and was 
captured. The Constitution and the Cyane 
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escaped, and the latter arrived in safety at New 
York, and was broken up in Philadelphia in 
1836. The Constitution arrived at New York, 
May 15th, 1815. 

Peace had been ratified three months before 
the Constitution dropped anchor in the North 
River, and since then she has had no battle to 
fight except that for her own existence. In this 
battle she was assisted by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Ifolmes. Her victories had been won when he 
was a boy in Boston, and the impression upon 
his sensitive mind was never erased. When it 
was proposed to consign the Constitution to Rot- 
ten Row, the fate of all old ships, to be sold at 
auction and broken up for her iron and timbers 








“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


she was soon afterward sent to Newport, R. I., 
where she was used as a schoolship until the close 
of the war, when she returned to Annapolis and 
her former duty, remaining there six years. 

In 1872 the old ship was repaired at Philadel- 
phia, Congress having passed a law in her favor, 
and she was on exhibition during the Centennial 
Exposition. Her last transatlantic voyage was to 
Havre, in 1878, and back the next year. But her 
career in active service was drawing to a close, and 
at the beginning of 1882 she was in ordinary at 
New York, whence she was sent the same year to 
Portsmouth, N. H., as a receiving ship. Soon 
after she was put out of commission, and snugly 
moored alongside a sheltered wharf at the navy 





THE ‘‘ CONSTITUTION’ AT THE PORTSMOUTH (N. H.) NAVY YARD. 


by bargain buyers, the poet aroused the country 
with his poem ‘ Old Ironsides ”: 


‘Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!” 


The poem saved the ship, and since then has been 
declaimed in every schoolhouse in the United 
States. 

From 1821 to 1853 the Constitution did peace 
work, being flagship most of the time in the Med- 
iterranean, the Pacific and in the North Atlantic 
squadrons. She was pointed out as a fighter wher- 
ever she went, and the flag that floated over her 
was never more respected. 

She ran the danger of being captured by South- 
ern sympathizers in April, 1861, being then at- 
tached to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
General Benjamin F. Butler and the Eighth Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment took possession of her, and 


yard, where she has spent the last nine years. 
The only break in her monotony during these 
latter years was about a year ago, when Storer 
Post, G. A. R., of New Hampshire, gave a recep- 
tion and colonial party aboard. Then she was 
gay with bunting and flowers, and music and 
dancing made strange contrast to the stern old 
ship’s early history. 

It is not likely that the Constitution will ever 
go visiting. Those patriotic citizens who want to 
see her will have to go to the waters of the 
Piscataqua, where she has made her home. There 
will be a notable gathering on board the old ship 
when she attains her one hundredth year. 

There in the after cabin, where for many years 
they have nerved the gallant officers of Old Iron- 
sides, will still be seen the stirring words : ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship !” 
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By DAvip Ker, 


‘«Tr they come on at all, they'll come fo-night !” 

Thus briefly and plainly, with true Anglo-Saxon 
coolness, did our sturdy leader inform us that, 
within a very few hours, hundreds of armed savy- 
ages (and cannibals to boot) might be expected to 
fall upon our unarmed company of fifty-nine 
souls, two of whom were women, and seven more 
helpless invalids prostrated by the terrible Afri- 
can fever. 

Our vessel had been cast away at the mouth of 
a small West African river three nights before, 
and had not our boats providentially touched the 
shore at the very point where two white traders 
had established themselves, a few months before, 
we should probably have been (as our Irish doctor 
poetically phrased it) “the deadest men alive!” 
Even as it was, when we at length succeeded in 
landing (after a series of sensational adventures 
too long to be told here), we had to show fight at 
once with oars, boat hooks, and even fists, against 








the marauding natives, who seemed bent upon 
stripping us of what few clothes the sea had 
spared. 

But when once fairly housed after their five 
hours in open boats beneath the pelting African 
rain my brave comrades accepted the situation 
with thorough British stoicism, and made them- 
selves as comfortable as could be expected where 
fifty-nine persons were crammed into a trading 
station originally built for two. No stranger 
could have found any token of peril or hardship 
in the merry talk and ringing laughter of these 
men who had just lost all they had except their 
lives, as they sat there around the one small lamp 
which our kind host’s limited resources could fur- 
nish, chatting, singing, telling tales of adventure, 
reading the two or three soaked and tattered books 
which I had luckily brought ashore in my pockets, 
or drowning the moan of the night wind and the 
thunder of the breakers on the bar with the lusty 
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chorus of an impromptu parody of ‘‘So Early in 
the Morning”: 

‘The sun it baked us black and brown, 

The scorpions sauntered up and down, 
And the flies kept gadding about like bricks, 
Till you couldn’t draw breath without swallowing six; 
‘* Where we were wrecked that morning, 
Where we were wrecked that morning, 
Where we were wrecked that morning, 
Before the break of day.” 

Briskest and blithest of all was poor Frank 
V—, Stanley’s famous lieutenant on the Lower 
Congo, who, little dreaming of the miserable end 
that awaited him in the hideous swamps of the 
Niger not many months later, was the life and 
soul of our party. And yet all this time he knew 
well—and we all knew it as well as he did—that 
there was but a step between us and destruction. 

For the first two days after the wreck, however, 
there was no sign of mischief, our fierce neigh- 
bors being fully occupied with the picking up of 
the countless waifs and strays which kept drift- 
ing ashore from our poor old steamer, while some 
of the bolder spirits among them, defying in 
their tiny canoes the fury of a surf that would 
have beaten any other craft to atoms, went out to 
the wreck itself, and helped themselves as freely 
as Robinson Crusoe. We could not iook seaward 
in quest of a possible sail without seeing a swarm 
of human ants creeping up and down the two tall 
masts which stood gauntly up out of the sullen 
waters that had ingulfed our lost vessel, and wit- 
nessing a hacking of sails and a chopping away of 
cordage from which our poor captain — already 
heartbroken at the loss of his ship—turned away 
his eves with a stifled groan. 

I may observe in parenthesis that the natives 
of West Africa can fairly claim at least one clause 
of the bitter old Levantine proverb, ‘‘ The Greek 
wines steal all heads, the Greek women steal ail 
hearts, and the Greek men steal everything.” 
Nothing is “‘ too hot or too heavy” for the savage 
of the Guinea coast. With Aim thieving is one 
of the fine arts; and while other thieves steal 
for the baser motive of gain, Ae steals in the 
spirit of an artist, for the mere pleasure of tak- 
ing what does not belong to him, however use- 
less it may be. The true West African will steal 
a Latin dictionary, a sextant, a map of ancient 
Greece ; and in several of the native villages 
which I afterward visited higher up the river I 
found spoils quite as incongruous as these. I 
have known a “‘ Kroo boy” spend a whole after- 
noon aboard ship in patiently unscrewing the 
brass knob of a ventilator, which could be of no 
possible use to him when he had got it; and 
such a case is by no means unique. 
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Seeing the worthy savages so fully employed, 
we began to hope that, after all, the occupation 
of robbery might prove more attractive to them 
than that of murder. But, as third-rate novel- 
ists say when they want to be impressive, ‘ the 
time was coming, and it came.” 

Our captain had foretold (as I have said) that 
the third night would be the critical one; and 
his seventeen years’ experience of African savages 
gave special weight to his opinion, in which our 
two trader hosts fully concurred. 

The wary traders saw at once that their small 
garrison would have no chance of being able to 
defend against a determined attack the wide cir- 
cuit of the palisades which inclosed the station, 
and wisely decided upon trying to hold the house 
itself till the tribe beyond the river, with which 
they were on friendly terms, could come up to the 
rescue. This, indeed, they had already done on 
a similar occasion some months before, when a 
band of savages had assailed the ‘ factory” at 
midnight. The house was completely surrounded, 
and the besiegers, despite the heavy fire poured 
upon them through the loopholes of the barred 
doors and shutters, were pressing close up to it 
to set it on fire, when all at once, in a moment- 
ary lull of the hideous uproar, there was heard 
far away amid the dark thickets a faint tinkling 
sound, growing ever louder and nearer. That 
sound was as sweet to the ears of the fainting 
garrison as Havelock’s Highland war pipes to the 
hard-pressed defenders of Lucknow, for it told 
them that the friendly chief’s followers (distin- 
guished by the small brass bells at their necks) 
were advancing against the assailants, who knew 
better than to await their approach. 

Our hosts rapidly made all their preparations, 
and, having posted their native musketeers in 
various parts of the building, placed two senti- 
nels outside, with orders to fire a signal shot at 
the first sign of the enemy’s approach, which 
(thanks to the glorious tropical moonlight) they 
would have ample time to do, the brushwood hav- 
ing been cut away to a considerable distance on 
every side of the house. 

All being now ready, our leaders significantly 
advised us to “lie down and sleep while we could.” 
At such a crisis the suggestion sounded like a 
mockery; but (as I have had good cause to 
know) men can slumber even on the brink of de- 
struction, and scarcely had we laid our heads 
upon our mail bags—which, gallantly saved from 
the wreck by the captain and purser, were now 
serving us as pillows—when we were all fast 
asleep. 

* * 7 * + * 


Bang ! 
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Clear, sharp and stunning came the report of a 
heavy musket from without, instantly followed 
by asecond shot, and then by a confused clamor 
of hoarse outcries. 

Instantly we were all on our feet, and ready for 
action ; but I think the boldest among us—and 
our party contained more than one man whose 
courage might have matched the stoutest paladin 
of Froissart—was not wholly free from that sud- 
den tightening of the heart which a man is wont 
to feel when fairly driven to bay, and about to 
struggle for life and death. 

We sprang to the windows that overlooked the 
courtyard on the side facing the river, naturally 
supposing that we were attacked. -And so we 
were—by an enemy more terrible and cruel and 
irresistible than the fiercest cannibal in Central 
Africa. 

The red glare of a watch fire kindled by our 
vigilant sentinels, and the fitful light of the sink- 
ing moon, showed us a strange and fearful sight. 
Half a dozen black goblin figures were leaping 
wildly to and fro only a few paces from the house, 
and flourishing blazing torches, which they swept 
along the ground like scythes ever and anon, 
while the flames of these firebrands threw the 
contortions of their gaunt frames and grim faces 
into startling and hideous relief against the inky 
blackness of the background, through which 
glimmered spectrally the white seething foam of 
the unresting sea. _ 

From the spot where this demon dance was in 
progress down to the farthest palisade the whole 
courtyard seemed covered with a sheet of black 
water, quivering, glistening and trembling inces- 
santly. We were still gazing blankly at this bewil- 
dering spectacle, when the fatal truth was forced 
upon us by the cries of the black torch bearers, 
who shouted, or, rather, screamed : 

“The drivers! The drivers!” 

Then the full horror of this ghastly dilemma 
burst upon us at once, 

The terrible “‘driver ants” of West Africa, 
whose devouring jaws can in one night turn the 
carcass of an ox into a clean-picked skeleton, were 
upon us in an army millions strong ; and should 
they succeed in forcing their way into the house 
our only way of escape from being actually de- 
voured alive would be an instant flight down to 
the beach, a night upon which, unsheltered from 
the drenching rain which a mighty black cloud 
was fast bringing up against us from the sea, 
would be nothing short of certain death to the 
delicate women and fever-stricken invalids of our 
company. 


There was no time to lose. Barely ten paces di- 
vided the advancing swarms from the front of the 
house ; and should they once reach it all would 
be over. Darting like lightning down the little 
wooden stepladder that led to the courtyard, each 
of us seized a firebrand, and we fell upon the in- 
vaders like men who were fighting for their lives, 
and for other lives dearer than their own. 

All that passed after that moment was like the 
confused terror of a frightful dream. The cease- 
less sweep of our flaming scythes, mowing down 
the destroyers by thousands, only to be replaced 
by fresh thousands in another moment—the fran- 
tic yells and wild gestures of our black followers 
—the fitful and unearthly glare of the firelight 
amid the utter darkness—the deepening gloom of 
the coming storm, blotting out the cold splendor 
of the moonlight—all were, indeed, like the vis- 
ionary horror of one of those ghastly nightmares 
in which one seems inevitably doomed to strug- 
gle forever with some hideous peril, and to strug- 
gle in vain. 

More than once it seemed as if the battle must 
go against us after all; and our hearts sank as we 
saw the bleeding arms and limbs of our native 
helpers, upon which the greedy destroyers fast- 
ened with such deadly tenacity as to let them- 
selves be torn asunder rather than unclinch the 
grasp of their cruel jaws. Do what we would, 
on came the invaders over the blasted corpses of 
their comrades like a rising tide. We might as 
well have striven to drive back the inflowing tide 
of the sea. 

But, while some of us were fighting their van- 
guard, others, under the direction of the experi- 
enced traders, were laying blazing splinters of 
wood in a line along the front of the charging 
column, and meeting it with an impassable bar- 
rier of fire, whence the ygising wind (which was 
luckily in our favor) blew the flames right into 
the ranks of the assailants, destroying more of 
them than we could mow down with our fire- 
brands. 

Little by little, human energy and skill began 
to prevail over blind animal ferocity; and at 
length, to our indescribable relief, we saw the line 
of their march gradually slant off to the right, in 
a direction which would carry them past the house 
into the “ bush” beyond it. Before the first drop 
of the gathering storm had fallen all was over 
and we were saved ; and the deep ‘‘ Thank God !” 
uttered by a brave missionary whose sick wife was 
among those for whose lives we had been so des- 
perately battling found an echo in the heart of 
every man amongst us. 





ERNEST 
HIS LIFE 
By HENky 

Tne great Frenchman who has lately been laid 
to rest in the Pantheon of his country’s immor- 
tals was born—like Victor Hugo, who also re- 
poses there—of the union of two types represent- 
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Krnest Renan was born in 1823, at 'Tréguier, 
in Brittany, his parents being of those ‘* semi- 
barbarous but good and virtuous 
who inhabit the shores of a gloomy sea.” 
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ing the opposite extremes in race and tempera- 
ment that go to make up modern France. On 
his father’s side he was a thorough Breton, or 
Celt; on his mother’s, a Gascon. Hence the 
versatility, the contradiction of traits, which has 
marked the intellectual personality of Renan 
throughout his life, and rendered him unique 
amongst the men of light and leading who have 
impressed themselves upon contemporary thought 
and style, 
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father, captain of a coasting vessel, met with an 
accidental death while Ernest was yet an infant, 
and left the family, consisting of the mother and 
three children, with nothing but the prospect of 
their furniture being sold by creditors. These 
latter, however, relented sufficiently to lay no 
seizure upon the leasehold shop, where the 
widow, aided by her daughter and the elder son, 
eked out a livelihood by selling small wares and 
supplies to the sailors of the little port. The 




















° ENTRANCE TO THE VILLAGE OF TREGUIER. 


daughter, Mile. Henriette, was a serious, studi- 
ous girl, and determined to recompense the cred- 
itors by paying them the entire amount of the 
family indebtedness. She educated herself well 
enough to win a goyerness’s diploma, and opened 
« school at Lannion, where her mother and Er- 
nest joined her. She did well until the op- 
position of a convent school forced her to 
retire from that field. Then she sent her 
mother and brother back to Tréguier, and 
went unfriended and alone to Paris, as a sub- 
mistress inaschool. She continued for many 
years to send money regularly to her mother 
and to the creditors, until every debt was 
cleared off. 

Kirnest received his first course of education 
at the school of his native village. His ex- 
quisite ‘* Souvenirs d’Enfance,” now an es- 
tablished classic, abounds in reminiscences of 
this period of his life—amongst others, that 
significant passage about the cathedral of 
Tréguier, and the great monastic buildings 
surrounding it: ‘* This cathedral, a master- 
piece of airy lightness, a mad essay to realize 
in granite an impossible ideal, was the first 
thing that led my reason astray. The long 
hours I passed in its precincts were the cause 
of my complete impracticability. This ar- 
chitectural paradox made a visionary of me— 
a disciple of St. Tudwal, of St. Iltud and of 
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St. Cadoc, in an age when the teachings of those 
saints had no longer any application. Whenever 
I went to Guingamp, a more laical town, and 
where I had some middle-class relatives, I felt 
listless and embarrassed. The only company I 
vared for there was a poor servant, to whom I 
used to read tales. I longed to get back to my 
sombre old town, overborne and crushed by its 
cathedral, but where at the same time one felt in 
the very air a strong protest against everything 
flat and commonplace. I was myself again as 
soon as I had looked upon my lofty spire, the 
(iothic nave, and the cloister with its fifteenth- 
century tombs : at home only in company of the 
dead, beside those cavaliers and noble dames, 
sleeping their calm sleep, with their greyhound 
lying at their feet, and a stony torch in their 
hands.” 

Here, too, was dreamed the sweet child romance 
of first love, whose melancholy charm became a 
lifelong memory: ‘‘Iler name was Noémi. She 
was a little model of goodness and of grace. Iler 
eyes were deliciously languorous, at once Drill- 
iant and benign ; and she had lovely blond hair. 
She may have been a year or two older than I, 
ITer manner toward me was something between 
that of an elder sister and the confiding intimacy 
of two children. We understood each other per- 
fectly. When our other little friends quarreled 
among themselves she and I were always in ac- 
cord. Iwould undertake the rdle of peacemaker. 
She used to be skeptical as to the outcome of my 
pacific endeavors, and would say: ‘Ernest, you 
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will never get along. You want to make every- 
body agree.’ 

‘‘ This juvenile partnership, which invested us 
with a kind of imperceptible superiority, estab- 
lished a tender tie between us. Even now, I can- 
not hear the old air, Nows n’irons plus au bois, 
or JI pleut, il pleut, bergére, without a strange 
fluttering of heart. Ah! but for the fatal 
scholastic career that held me as in a vise I should 
have loved Noémi as I grew older. But I was 
destined to the service of reason ; already the re- 
ligious dialectics occupied my whole mind. The 
flood of abstractions surging in my brain rendered 
me distrait and oblivious to all else. 

‘‘Moreover, a singular defect, which oft and 
again I was to expiate dearly in after life, came 
in the way of that dawning affection, to deviate 
its course. Many a time has my own indecision 
led me into false situations, which I was powerless 
to clear. In the case in question this trait of 
character was complicated with a quality which 
caused me to commit as many errors as the worst 
of faults could have done. There was, among our 
playmates, a little girl less beautiful than Noémi 
—an amiable child, no doubt, but not made so 
much of or petted. She sought my companion- 
ship, perhaps even more than did Noémi, and did 
not conceal a certain jealousy. The idea of caus- 
ing anyone pain was always intolerable to me. I 
fancied vaguely that the woman not dowered with 
beauty must be unhappy and consumed with bit- 
terness, as if she had missed her destiny. I de- 
voted more attention to the unbeloved than to 
Noémi, because she seemed sad. Thus did I al- 
low my first love, as later my political and other 
affiliations, to be divided, in the most maladroit 
fashion. Once or twice I knew that Noémi was 
laughing in her sleeve at my simplicity. She was 
ever sweet and gentle toward me; but there was 
at times a shade of irony in her manner, which 
she did not pretend to mask, and whick only ren- 
dered her more charming than ever. 

**In the struggle which occupied the period of 
my adolescence I almost forgot her. Later, her 
image often rose up before me. One day I asked 
my mother what had become of Noémi. 

“«*She is dead,’ was her reply. ‘She died of 
heartsickness. The poor child had no good fort- 
une. When she lost her parents, her aunt, a 
worthy woman who kept the inn at ———, took 
her there. She did the best she could. You 
knew her as a child, already beautiful ; but at 
twenty-two she was a marvel. Her blond hair, 
rebellious against imprisonment in a heavy hood, 
escaped in luxuriant tresses like wisps of ripened 
wheat. She could not hide her beauty. Her ex- 
quisite figure was cloaked in a pelerine ; over her 
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slender white hands she wore coarse mittens. It 
was of no use. Even at church the young people 
used to group themselves about her, just to see 
her at prayer. She was too fair for our country 
here ; and she was as good as she was fair.’ 

‘These words touched me profoundly. The 
thought of her came to me constantly in after 
years; and when God gave me a daughter I 
called her Noémi.” 

In Renan’s ‘* Feuilles Détachées,” published in 
the last year of his life, there is a pathetic sequel 
to this chapter. It appears that when, after the 
lapse of half a century, the former boy lover of 
Noémi returned to seek—in vain—for her grave, 
a gossip of the country told him a very different 
story of her end from that which he had had 
from his mother. The fair Noémi, it was al- 
leged, had been finally led into evil ways, and 
finished her unhappy career in the streets of 
Paris. Filled with grief and indignation, Renan 
determined to find out the truth, and finally 
satisfied himself that a confusion of names had 
caused the memory of the sweet friend of his 
youth to be unjustly clouded by the rumor attach- 
ing in reality to another girl of the country, 
known as Nera. His mother’s version was the 
true one. ‘I pray the Eternal,” he passionately 
exclaims, ‘‘ that this error may not be allowed to 
pass into that Book of Judgment which, we are 
told, will be opened on the last day. I would 
rise, if need were, in the Vale of Jehoshaphat, to 
protest against so monstrous an injustice. My 
little friend must be in heaven. And yet—need I 
say ?—I should not be sorry if the Eternal, in His 
infinite indulgence, saw fit to pardon poor Nera.” 

But we must return to take up the thread of 
M. Renan’s career. From the school at Tréguier 
he was transferred to the Seminary of St. Nico- 
las du Chardonnet, Paris, where he studied under 
that same Abbé Dupanloup who, in after years, 
so vigorously denounced the opinions of his for- 
mer pupil. Promoted to the college at Issy, Re- 
nan continued to distinguish himself above all 
his fellow students, particularly in the classic 
and Oriental languages. Having completed his 
philosophical course, he went to St. Sulpice for 
his theological curriculum. It was here, when 
he was barely twenty-vne years of age, that the 
complex forces of his nature began definitely to 
assert themselves. One day he said to his su- 
perior: ‘* Father, I doubt.” 

** Wait awhile, and pray,” was the answer. 

He waited two months, and then came again, 
saying : ‘‘ Father, I have prayed, and I believe 
still less.” He quitted the college, and became @ 


tutor in a private school in the Rue Faubourg St. 
Jacques. 
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His first work of any note was a memoir on 
the Semitic languages, which obtained the Vol- 
ney Prize, in 1847. About this time, when he 
was entirely unknown ontside a small circle of 
friends, he unfolded to a fellow student, in his 
quiet, decisive way, his future plan of life. ‘I 
am preparing,” he said, ‘‘a work on the history 
of Christianity ; after the first volumes, I shall be 
elected a member of the Institute. 1 prefer to 
enter first the Academy of Inscriptions—that is 
the most serious; afterward I shall enter the 
French Academy. I intend also to be made a 
Professor at the College of France. For the 
present I am not going to meddle with politics ; 
but later, when my reputation is made, I shall 
offer myself as a Deputy.” 

The making of that reputation went on apace. 
He began the publication of a free-thought jour- 
nal, La Liberté de Penser, for 
which were written some of 
his earliest characteristic 
theological, philosophical and 
historical essays—all prepara- 
tory to his great life work on 
the Origins of Christianity, of 
which the ‘‘ Life of Jesus” 
was to be the first installment. 
A French critic once remark- 
ed that M. Renan had left St. 
Sulpice carrying the secrets 
of the profession with him. 
Certainly he used the tools of 
his priestly tutors with such 
skill that, despite the horror 
they professed for his handi- 
work, they could not withhold 
their admiration for the mas- 
terly way in which it was exe- 
cuted. When, after his literary fortune had been 
long established, Renan became a candidate for 
the Academy, Edmond About prophesied that he 
would be elected, not because he had written the 
‘Vie de Jésus,” but in spite of his having done 
so. Although bitterly opposed by Bishop Dupan- 
loup, with all the French clergy behind him, it is 
nevertheless true that Renan early achieved popu- 
larity, even in circles where Voltaire is still regard- 
ed as a monster, and Strauss is looked upon with 
holy horror. Perhaps the mere external charm 
of his style had something to do with it; but un- 
doubtedly the great secret of his success lay in the 
suave, gentle, even tender moderation with which 
his opinions were presented—in grateful contrast 
to Voltaire’s harsh scoffing, or the bumptious, 
aggressive tone of Renan’s own recent American 
champion, Col. Ingersoll. He never failed to speak 
with affection and reverence of the Church in 
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which he was reared. He was no friend to athe- 
ism; much less was he a foe to Christianity. 
‘‘For myself,” he declared, ‘I have an invinci- 
ble confidence in the goodness of the Mind that 
created the universe.” He never went further in 
his agnosticism than to say : ‘* Perhaps after death 
you are awaited by the beautiful deception of a 
future state.” Even in his personal appearance 
and manner Renan always retained something of 
the seminarian, or the monk; and flippant Pari- 
sian journalists nicknamed him “Je curé raté,” or 
misfit priest. His famous passage about hell and 
purgatory is characteristic at once of his Gallic 
gayety of style and his easy attitude toward hard 
orthodox dogma: “I have related elsewhere how 
a pious person in the vicinity of Mantes, who is 
evidently under the impression that I lead a life 
of festivity and dissipation, writes me every month 
these words of warning: 
There is a hell. This person, 
whom I thank for her good 
intention, does not terrify me 
as much as she thinks. I 
wish I were sure there was a 
hell, for I prefer the infernal 
hypothesis to that of annihila- 
tion. Many theologians think 
that it is better for the damn- 
ed to be than not to be, and 
that these unfortunates are 
susceptible of more than one 
good thought. For my part, 
I imagine that if the Eternal, 
in His severity, were to send 
me first to the bad place, I 
should eventually succeed in 
getting out. I would send up 
to my Creator such supplica- 
tions as would make Him smile. The reasonings 
I would set forth to prove to Him that my dam- 
nation was His éwn fault would be so subtle that 
He would find some difficulty in answering them. 
Perhaps He might admit me into His saintly par- 
adise, which must be tiresome enough. Amongst 
the children of God, He doubtless lets in from 
time to time the Satan, the critic, just to rally 
the assemblage a bit. In truth, as I have already 
intimated, the lot in all justice best suited to me 
would not be hell, but purgatory, that melancholy 
and charming place where those who have some 
correctional ordeal to pass will find themselves 
not so badly off in the meantime. I picture to 
myself purgatory as an immense park, lighted 
with the glimmer of a polar day, and threaded by 
sombre glades, where are gradually purified the 
loves begun on earth, whilst awaiting complete 
etherealization. What exquisite romances are 
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consummated there! In how little haste must 
one be to quit the realm, especially in view of the 
doubtful attractiveness of paradise ! What checks 
at times my desire for this latter delectable place 
is its monotony. Will it be possible to move about 
there ? Otherwise, how soon one will have ex- 
hausted his immediate neighbors ! Celestial trips 
from planet to planet would suit me very well ; 
but they would hardly do for the old orthodox 
devotees, who, it is said, will form the great ma- 
jority of the elect. God’s will be done !” 


For his appointment to an archeological mis- 
sion in Syria, during the French occupation in 
1860, and where he acquired that wealth of local 
color which illuminates his ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,” M. 
Renan was primarily indebted to his friend Mme. 
Cornu, the Emperor’s foster sister. He was ac- 
companied thither by his good angel, the sainted 
sister Ifenriette, who had helped him throughout 
his earlier struggles, and who continued to exert 
her literary tutelage “‘to give wings to his style, 
and to purge it of pedantry.” It was she who sug- 
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gested and revised, in the Holy Land, those vivid Syria; and one of the touching tributes which 
impression pictures of the places where Jesus drew her brother paid to her memory was his dedication 
the multitudes around Him. Mlle. Renan died in of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus” 
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RENAN’S ORATION AT THE EXHUMATION OF THE REMAINS OF MIOKLEWI1OZ, AT MONTMORENCY. 
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“To THe Pure Sprerr or my Sister HENRIETTE 
(who died at Byblos, September 24th, 1861.) 

‘‘ Rememberest thou, from the bosom of God where thou 
art at rest, those long days at Ghazir, when, alone with 
thee, I traced these lines inspired by the places we had 
visited together? Silent beside me thou didst read and 
then recopy each page, whilst the sea, the villages, the 
mountains and ravines outspread at our feet. When the 
dazzling light of day had given place to the numberless 
legions of the stars, thy keen and delicate questionings, 
thy discreet doubts, brought me back to the sublime ob- 
ject of our common thoughts. Thou didst tell me, one 
day, that this book, thou couldst love it—partly from thy 
share in its making, also because it was after thine own 
heart. If perchance thou mightst fear for it the narrow 
judgments of unthinking men, still wert thou persuaded 
that the truly religious would finally approve. In the 
midst of these sweet meditations the shadow of death fell 
upon us. In the same hour the fitful sleep of fever over- 
I awoke 


alone ! 


came us both: Thou sleepest now in 
fair Adonis’ land, by holy Byblos and the sacred springs 
where women of the ancient mystic faith once came to 
mingle their tears. Reveal to me, O guardian angel, to 
me whom thou didst love, those truths which triumph over 
death, dispelling its terrors, and making it almost lov- 
able.” 

Upon his return from the Holy Land, M. Re- 
nan was appointed professor of Hebrew language 
and literature at the College of France; but in 
his inaugural lecture he handled theological sub- 
jects with such freedom that a pretext was soon 
found for relieving him of his office. The Em- 
peror offered him, in reparation, a lucrative posi- 
tion in the Imperial Library, which he spiritedly 
declined to accept. His young and newly wedded 
wife approved of his independent course, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had no fixed income to 
count upon, and that of the revenues from his 
literary work, past and future, the lion’s share 
was secured to his publisher, Michel Lévy. Mme. 
Renan soon had her reward in witnessing her hus- 
band’s triumphant literary success. Moreover, he 
re-entered the College of France after the fall of 
the Empire, and left it only in his coffin. ' 

In 1869 M. Renan occupied himself with the po- 
litical part of his comprehensively ambitious plan 
of life. He became a candidate for the Legislature, 
standing for Deputy in the Second District of 
Seine-et-Marne. It was the year before the war 
and the déddcle ; but the Empire seemed perma- 
nent and secure. He was discreet and noncom- 
mittal enough in his political professions of faith, 
suying to the electors: ‘“‘No revolution! I be- 
long to no party ; my conviction is that the best 
revolution would be mischievous, would impede 
material progress. . . Iam persuaded that the 
regular development of che present order of things 
will bring France into a situation in which the 
country will carry out its owu will through the 
hands of its government, and will realize without 
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shocks the profoundest reforms.” He employed 
one unfortunate simile, however, in likening 
France and the Catholic Church to an ill-matched 
couple who would like to be divorced, but could 
not just then ; yet in good time there would be a 
divorce law, and then everybody would be con- 
tent. His rival, the official candidate, did not 
fail to seize the opportunity to proclaim that 
M. Renan was in favor of divorce. The simple 
peasant voters were shocked, and M. Renan was 
surprised at receiving a decisive defeat. He after- 
ward took whimsical revenge upon these same 
rustics, by satirizing them in a book (‘‘ Caliban ”’) 
which they never read, and could not by any 
chance have understood. ‘To the Emperor, who 
politely commiserated the philosopher candidate 
upon his failure, M. Renan said: ‘‘ There was 
an easy way to have avoided being sorry: it was, 
not to have sent an official candidate to oppose 
me.” 

In reality, M. Renan was fortunate in escaping 
the turmoil, the servitude and humiliations of 
political life, and being left to pursue his career 
of meditation and study without interruption. 
The volume of Renan’s literary work is too great 
to be catalogued in detail here, and its range of 
subject and opinion far too vast for generaliza- 
tion. Amongst the work8 which will stand to 
the world as the monuments of his fame are his 
accounts of the researches in Syria during the 
French occupation ; his _translations from the 
Old Testament ; the ‘‘ Etudes d’Histoire Réli- 
geuse,”’ ‘‘ Les ApOtres, St. Paul et sa Mission’ ; 
and, above all, the stupendous ‘‘ Histoire du Peu- 
ple d’Israél,” the concluding volumes of which 
he left complete in manuscript. Of the earlier 
published portions of this history, a recent French 
critic, writing in the Nouvelle Revue, says : 
‘There are historians who are colorists, think- 
ers, draughtsmen ; there are half-tints and twi- 
light shadows in history as in landscape, and it 
is in these that Renan excels. . . . . It is by his 
novel artistic qualities that he has made history 
accessible and attractive to a wider public. I am 
speaking of him merely as a historian, apart from 
the dogmatic side of his work ; and I am con- 
vinced that everything of real value in it would 
survive the elimination of the entire exegetical 
part.” To taste the full delight of Renan’s lit- 
erary style, to come intimately in touch with that 
rare temperament which “‘ thought like a man, 
felt like a woman and acted like a child,” one 
must read the tender Memoir of his sister Hen- 
riette, written ‘‘ for those who knew her” alone ; 
those pure and dreamy “ Recollections of Child- 
hood,” complemented by his latest volume of 
miscellanies, the ‘‘ Scattered Leaves,” published 
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only a year or so before his death ; that curious 
drama of earthly passion in strife with religious 
exaltation, ‘‘'The Abbess of Jouarre”; and ‘‘ Cal- 
iban,” a poetic continuation of Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest.” In whatever role, whether of schol- 
ar, disputant, philosopher or historian, Ernest 
Renan was first, last, and above all, an artist. He 
has added new powers and splendors to that 
French tongue which he so loved and caressed, 
and which he maintained (in his inimitable ad- 
dress to the Alliance for the Propagation of the 
French Language) was destined to be the eternal 
language, that in which he hoped hereafter to 
address his petitions to the Almighty from Je- 
hoshaphat or the shades of purgatory. 

Renan’s Paris home, in the early period of his 
celebrity, was in a quiet street in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, on a fourth floor. He had then a 
little son—who is now a painter, like his mater- 
nal grandfather, and his granduncle, Ary Schef- 
fer, after whom he is called—and a daughter, 
Noémi, who bears the name of her father’s first 
love. The lodging was, as he said, a loggia, the 
rooms being little more than a balcony with a 
wide view over the tops of the trees in the gar- 
dens of the Archbishop of Paris and the Due de 
Galliera. Books invaded sofas, easy chairs and 
sideboard. ‘The convenience of the master was 
alone consulted by his French-Dutch wife. She 
let every volume stay just where he left it, and 
knew that there was a hidden order in the seem- 
ing disorder of his little library and study. All 
the furniture in these rooms was meant merely 
for use. The bookcases were of planed deal. A 
few of the books were bound ; most of them were 
in wrappers. M. Renan objected to having his 
books bound. ‘To do so cost money, and made 
carriage expensive when one wanted to take a 
lot of books into the country; and then it was 
harder to work with a bound book that did not 
lie flat than with a well-used one in a wrapper. 

Of late years Renan was personally a familiar 
and popular figure in the daily life of Paris. His 
lectures at the College of France were numerously 
attended by others than students; it was as much 
the proper thing to go to them as to go to the 
opera. There was a difference, it is true, be- 
tween his audiences and those of M. Caro at the 
Sorbonne, but they were still popular and typ- 
ical Parisian audiences. And, then, he was for- 
ever to the fore in the newspapers, in contributed 
articles or interviews. Now and then he would 
go down to Rosmaphamon, in his native Brittany, 
and talk to the fisher people and farmers; and his 
appearance and discourse was an unfailing feature 
of the annual Celtic Dinner in Paris. 

There was no better place to see Renan than in 
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his lecture room at the College of France. He 
lectured twice a week—on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons. As a rule, of course, his topics 
were what is called dry—ILebrew and other dead 
languages, ancient history, philosophy. Yet sel- 
dom were there many vacant seats in the room. 
The visitors were all sorts and conditions of men. 
There were priests of the Church, who came to 
criticise and condemn ; freethinkers, who came 
to applaud ; travelers from all parts of the world ; 
Parisian idlers, who came because it was the 
proper thing todo. ‘There were some who came 
expecting to hear a shocking attack upon re- 
ligion, and they went away disappointed. There 
were others who came to listen to they cared not 
what, phrased in the most perfect literary style 
of this generation ; and they were never disap- 
pointed. But whoever they were, and for what- 
ever reason they came, they did come, and filled 
all the rather uncomfortable seats that rose tier 
upon tier around three sides of the room. In the 
centre of the other side was the lecturer’s desk, 
and upon it a glass of water. 

The personal appearance of the great man, un- 
prepossessing enough at first sight, was rendered 
to perfection in Bonnat’s portrait in the last 
Salon. It is presented graphically in the words 
of M. Adolphe Houssaye : ‘* He was certainly not 
a handsome man, nor attractive to the eye. He 
was not tall, but he was tremendously stout, and 
he moved and walked in an elephantine manner 
that made him seem heavy and clumsy beyond 
description. He stooped considerably, too, as 
though he were too heavy to be held erect. How- 
ever, his head, though not handsome, was impress- 
ive. It was of vast size, the length from front 
to back being phenomenal, though the forehead, 
seen in full face, appeared rather narrow. The 
face was clean-shaven, and the lower part of it 
was heavy. In an wunintellectual man it would 
have been gross, that big jaw surmounting a dou- 
ble chin. But one realized by instinct that this 
was a glutton of knowledge, a gourmet in words 
only. The nose was big, too, and the mouth had 
a peculiar curl at each side, which sometimes was 
pathetic, sometimes humorous, sometimes cynical. 
It was a wonderful mouth, on the whole, worthy 
of the wonderful flow of language that proceeded 
from it. His eyes were of ordinary size, but 
seemed small by contrast with the other feat- 
ures. They were very bright and twinkling, be- 
neath his bushy brows, and gave a world of ani- 
mated and changeful expression to his face. At 
the appointed time he came into the room and 
began to talk. He paid little attention to the 
audience. He did not object to the presence of 
strangers, but he did not court them. As to mere 
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sightseers, who gazed at him as at a lion in a me- 
nagerie, he detested them. But he said what he 
had to say without regard to his hearers. He was 
not to say things that they wanted to hear, but 
they were to listen to whatever he chose to say. 
Sometimes he said things that greatly displeased 
the priests, so that they would get up and walk 
indignantly from the room. Then people would 
say: ‘He did it just to annoy them.’ Not at all. 
H[e would have said precisely the same things if 
there had not been a priest in the room. He 
probably never uttered a word for the mere sake 
of pleasing or displeasing. He read his lectures, 
and he usually kept two or three assistants busy 
handing him books and manuscripts as he re- 
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quired them. There was not much oratory about 
it, but there was always that same matchless 
charm of literary style that one finds in all his 
books, and that makes him above almost every 
other writer of his generation.” 

These College talks of Renan were liable at al- 
most any time to drop into a familiar conversa- 
tional strain, addressed directly to the young stu- 
dents, between whom and their eloquent preceptor 
a most cordial and complete understanding ever 
existed. Of such is the following characteristic 
passage : ‘‘ Of the two parts of the programme 
of student life—hard work, and a great deal of 
amusement—I have known, truth to say, only 
the first. The time that others passed in amus- 
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ing themselves was for me a time of ardent in- 
tellectual toil. Perhaps I was wrong; at any 
rate, the result is that, in my mature years, in- 
stead of being according to custom a rigid con- 
servator, a moralist austere, I have found myself 
unable to forego certain indulgences which the 
Puritans would qualify as moral laxities. | 
should have been wiser in my generation, possi- 
bly, to have enjoyed myself while I was young, 
joining without restraint in the singing of the 
‘Gaudeamus’ of the medizval clerks : 


‘*** Gaudeamus igitur, dum juvenes sumus; 
Post jocundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habetit humus.’ 


f20> 
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Certain it is that the one half of the activity of 
your age does not forbid the other. Pleasure and 
work are both healthful things, which call forth 
one another reciprocally. 

‘* Yes, work—work without ceasing, and above 
all enjoy yourselves; never tire yourselves out. 
That which fatigues is contention, strife, work in 
which the heart is not enlisted. Let the thought 
come to you, in its natural garb, which is lan- 
guage ; do not call it, nor force it. On this point 
I will give you one of my own recipes: Rest 
yourselves from one task by taking up another ; 
have a variety of subjects of study. In the brain 
cells occupied by this and that department of 
work there are always vacant corners which may 
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be advantageously 
filled in with 
something else. 
As an old first- 
century rabbi well 
said, when re- 
proached with 
overfilling the 
vessel of the Law 
with an abund- 
ance of precepts: 
‘In a cask filled 
with nuts one 
may still pour sev- 
eral measures of 
oil? . .. Above 
all, be honorable ; 
otherwise, you 
sannot have heart 
cither for amuse- 
ment or work. 
Gayety of con- 
science implies of 
necessity a clean 
life. ‘here are 
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certain delicate 
subjects about 
which it is agreed 
not to talk; yet, 
you have shown 
me so much con- 
fidence that I will 
tell you all think. 
Never profane 
love. It is the 
most sacred thing 
inthe world. The 
life of humanity, 
the highest reality 
we know, depends 
upon its integrity. 
Regard it as des- 
picable cowardice 
to betray the wom- 
an who has for 
a moment opened 
to you the paradise 
of theideal. Ilold 
it as the greatest 
of crimes to 
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expose yourself to the maledictions of a being ow- 
ing its life to you, and perhaps through your fault 
destined to evil. You are men of honor. Regard 
that which some treat so lightly as an abomina- 
tion. My opinion is that the moral and legal 
regulation of marriage will eventually be changed. 
The old Roman and Christian law will one day 
become too narrow and exclusive. But one truth 
will remain eternal: it is, that sacred obligations 
attach to the relations of the two sexes, and that 
the foremost of human duties is to guard against 
irreparable folly in an act so big with consequence 
for the future of the world.” 

Renan was a good deal of a recluse, and, it has 
been claimed, might have been a cynic, if not a 
misanthrope, had he not been so full of kindly 
optimism. ‘It is the age of the mob,” he said. 
«« Everybody votes; we have mob government. 
Everybody writes, or dictates what shall be writ- 
ten; and we have mob literature. The poets, 
the novelists, the dramatists, they all write to 
please the mob. Not one of them is serious. The 
mob wants nothing serious. It wants to be amused. 
The brighter and lighter the fly, the more eagerly 
the fish snap at it.” For the works of M. Zola 
and the other ‘‘ realists” he had slight regard. 
Of English and American literature he had only 
limited knowledge. In fact, he lived chiefly in 
the past. Hebrew and Persian and Latin were 
more to him than all modern tongues put to- 
gether. While taking no active interest in pol- 
itics, he still kept himself well informed about 
all political matters, and often spoke and wrote of 
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them with trenchant eloquence. In fact, M. Re- 
nan came nearer to being a universal genius than 
any other Frenchman of his time. 

His death was consistent with his life. Long 
before his last illness he had prepared and pub- 
lished his will and testament, setting forth his 
wishes and ideas in such a manner that no change 
or distortion could be made in the possible weak- 
ness of the moment of dissolution. As a matter 
of fact, his last moments were tranquil and clear. 
On the morning of his death (Sunday, October 
2d), he turned to his wife and asked : ‘‘ Why are 
you so sad ?” ‘* Because I see you suffer,” was 
the reply. ‘* Be calm and resigned,” rejoined the 
philosopher ; ‘‘ we undergo the laws of that nature 
of which we are a manifestation. We perish, we 
disappear, but heaven and earth remain, and the 
march of time goes on forever.” A few hours 
later he passed peacefully away. 

Renan’s death in France coinciding almost to a 
day with that of Tennyson in England, suggests 
to Sir Frederick Pollock, who was in Paris at the 
time, the significant contrast between the last 
honors paid to the two great men. ‘‘ About the 
Collége de France,” he says, ‘“‘as about West- 
minster Abbey, was a throng of curious and in- 
terested folk, insterspersed with venders of ephem- 
eral chapbooks ; all else was unlike. In Paris it 
was a State function with all the marks of public 
authority. Thus, everything seemed to say, shall 
France, armell at all points, with the sword of 
the flesh and the sword of reason, honor a great 
French scholar in his departure. The court of 
the College, made for the nonce a sable-appareled 
cloister, was the background and the centre of a 
carefully ordered academic and military pomp. 
Within were groups of doctors, officers, judges ; 
the brilliant robes of the Parisian Faculties, jus- 
tice in its most solemn garb, war in its fullest 
accoutrements, and the sober and formal but en- 
vied habit of the Academy. Without, a consid- 
erable escort of troops of all arms ; lance pennons 
fluttering and bayonets glistening for a man of 
peace and books; even guns went past in the 
procession. ‘Jamais Renan n’a vu tant de mili- 
taires,’ said some one near me, not unkindly, as I 
thought. It was probably true enough. Dis- 
courses were delivered in which the State, the 
College, the Academy, set forth by their chosen 
spokesmen how Renan had deserved this com- 
memoration at their hands. Everything had been 
studied and arranged with a view to enhancing the 
solemnity of the occasion. In England we seem 
to have no collective will in these matters; or, if 
we have any, it is rather to avoid any semblance 
of taking thought for visible effect. Tennyson 
was buried in the Abbey with no special pomp 
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save that which was inherent in a multitude of 
people being there, and without extraordinary pro- 
vision or arrangement of any kind save such as 
was absolutely required for the safety of the con- 
gregation and the decent conduct of the service. 
The Dean and Chapter of Westminster had 
judged, in their absolute discretion, that this 
English poet was worthy of the fellowship of Po- 
ets’ Corner; and, on the nomination of the fam- 
ily, had invited such persons as they thought 
proper to join the procession or simply attend the 
ceremony. The officers of the Church were not 
magnified save by the beauty and reverence of the 
place itself; indeed, the impression was one of 
austere simplicity. Whatever was lacking in out- 
ward show was supplied by the inarticulate sym- 
pathy of the people of many pursuits and condi- 
tions who had assembled. No State department 
had moved a finger or been called on for any di- 
rection or suggestion ; not a penny went out of 
the Treasury. Not one sentinel’s round of duty 
was. shifted, not one symbol of public authority 
inside or outside the Abbey was ordained to bear 
witness that this great Englishman was deemed 
to have truly served his country. Such is our 
way ; perhaps it is the only way that suits us. It 
has its good sides, for we must not forget that 
Charles Darwin, who had been accused of sub- 
verting religion, received the honors of Westmin- 
ster Abbey without so much as a murmur of disa- 
sent. Still it was passing strange to see these two 
ceremonies in Paris and in London within a 
week’s time, and it sets one thinking on the old 
truism that English and French have much to 
learn from one another.” 
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Tue French funeral pageant is characteristic- 
ally theatrical, without being at all the less rev- 
erent and sincere—quite the contrary, for the 
more genuine the mourning and respect for the 
departed, the more dutifully extravagant are 
the demonstrations, expressed by means of the 
regulation ‘trappings and suits of woe.” An 
admirable illustration of this trait is given by 
the Paris correspondent of the Nation: ‘‘I wit- 
nessed the funeral of Renan from the window of 
a restaurant in the Place de la Madeleine. Every- 
thing was done with the precision which charac- 
terizes all French ceremonies. First came two 
lines of policemen to clear the way ; then came 
dragoons, with their lances and their gay little 
flags, red and white, moved by the wind ; heavy 
gendarmes on their strong horses, with shining hel- 
mets ; an old general, on a fine Arab horse, looking 
careworn and disconsolate ; battalions of infantry, 


moving with unusual slowness behind their mili- 
tary band, which played a funeral march. Then 
came the crowns of flowers — immense crowns, 
carried each by two or four men; the crown of 
the Jntransigeant, Rochefort’s paper, followed 
by all the venders of the /nfransigeant in their 
uniform ; the crown of the Freemasons, the 
Great Orient of France ; of the Journal des Dé- 
bats, of the Temps, of I don’t know how many 
societies and associations, each crown followed by 
a troop of people who seemed delighted at pro- 
ducing an effect on the bystanders. Now comes 
the funeral hearse, an immense catafalque—the 
same which was used for M. Thiers—drawn by 
black horses, each led by the hand. Under the 
immense structure, all black and white, I distin- 
guish the green uniform of the Academician 
spread over the coffin; four Academicians, in 
that same green uniform, march by the car 
which carries their illustrious colleague. Now 
there is a movement in the crowd ; there comes 
a fine coupé, with two beautiful horses, the coupé 
of the President of the Republic. The crowd 
admires the style of the Presidential vehicle. 
Then comes a crowd, somewhat disorderly, of 
Ministers, Senators, Deputies, Academicians, con- 
versing with each other ; among them are notice- 
able two or three generals in uniform, Gallifet, 
Saussier—‘ le reste ne vaut pas l’honneur d’étre 
nommé.’ Nobody would have felt more keenly 
than Renan himself the incongruity of the mili- 
tary splendor of such a funeral; he would have 
delighted in analyzing the sentiment of some of 
these peasants’ sons, dressed as soldiers, who fol- 
lowed to the grave a man who was a pure civilian, 
and of whom probably they had never heard before. 
M. Mohl, who was one of the first patrons of M. 
Renan, had a friend called Fauriel, the author 
of the ‘ Histoire de la Ganle Méridionale’ and of 
the ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Provencale,’ two 
very distinguished works. When M. Fauriel died 
he left no family, and his faneral was at the ex- 
pense of the Institute. M. Mohl, as his intimate 
friend, and a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Institute, had to see to the details of it. 
I remember his telling me how he negotiated with 
the agent of what we call the ‘ Pompes fanébres.’ 
‘The Institute wishes to give M. Fauriel a fu- 
neral suited to his importance and his character, 
without making an extravagant outlay.’ ‘Of 
course,’ said the agent, ‘ you will have green 
Bengal lights burning in the church at the cor- 
ners of the catafalque ” ‘Green lights! said 
M. Mohl ; ‘ no, I think we will do without green 
lights.’ ‘ But surely, you will have silver tears 
on the hangings ” ‘As for that, no; we will 
shed the tears ourselves.’ ” 
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THE GREAT 


By DANIEL 


a few minutes the bow of the boat 
drove up on the landing before it, 
and the doctor stepped out. <A 
plot of greensward shaded by one 
or two large trees lay between the 
water and the cottage. ‘The house 
was a large and well-built one, com- 
pared with most of those around the lake. It was 
two full stories in height, and surrounded on 
three sides by a wide veranda, which at the front 
was several feet above the ground. 

As the doctor stepped out at the landing a sol- 
itary oarsman thrust his boat ashore some hun- 
dred yards below. 

Dr. Marabeau walked slowly up the pathway. 
As he did so a lady appeared at. one of the parlor 
windows, and stepped out on the porch. 

*‘Good evening, my dear Mrs. Bainbridge,” 
said he as he mounted the steps. 

“© You have not failed,” she said. 

**T never fail in what I promise,” he replied. 

She sighed wearily and turned from him to 
look out over the lake. A number of rustic chairs 
were on the porch. 

** Will you not be seated ?” he said. ‘‘ Can we 
talk safely here ?” he added, in a guarded voice. 

‘Yes; there is no one in the house but the 
girl.” 

** You have seen Paul ?” was his next question. 

“Yes; he came here yesterday. He is terribly 
changed !” 

The doctor assented. 

‘*T found him in a peculiar mood, I am afraid 
for him. Do you think he can be trusted to keep 
firm to the end ?” 

** Yes,” she replied, steadily. ‘* He will do as 
he promised, have no fear of that. But the last 
two months have shown him many things.” 
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«* Ah ?” said the doctor, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” she went on, with bitterness in her 
voice. ‘* He has found out that he does not love 
me. It was but a dream, and the awakening has 
come.” 

She did not look at him, or she might not 
have continued, for there was the smile of a 
mocking demon in his eyes and on his lips. 

‘‘The awakening has come rather late,” he 
said. 

‘*Tt has,” she replied, not heeding the mock- 
ery in his words. ‘It has come too late. Ile 
does not reproach me. If he did, I think I 
should tell him all.” 

The doctor’s smile vanished, and he looked at 
her uneasily. 

‘That would be a wise thing to do, truly. 
Your future would be lost, and what would it 
benefit him ?” 

** Lost ?” she replied. 
should be saved. 
stopped me ?” 


‘*No; say, rather, I 
Do you know what it was that 


The doctor replied only with a shrug. A 
woman’s reason he would not undertake to de- 
fine. 


‘The thought of what may yet be mine,” she 
said. ‘Do you remember your rage when I 
told you of my engagement ? Lay this to heart, 
Dr. Marabeau—that is the only thing that has 
kept you from a felon’s cell and me from an un- 
blessed grave. With that prospect before me, I 
have had the courage to walk my path to the end. 
Ifad it not been for that, when Paul was arrested 
and your diabolical plot revealed to me, I should 
have gone to him and told him all; and then— 
well, my punishment would not have come in 
this world.” 

‘‘Let me congratulate you, then,’ 


, 


said the 


* Begun in August, 1892 
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THE GREAT 
doctor, still sneeringly, ‘‘that the prospect was 
in view.” 

The sun had gone down behind the hills and 
dusk was gathering over the lake. The doctor’s 
boatman lay quietly smoking on the grass beside 
the water. A hundred feet away, hidden among 
the thick scrub, Major Kirk crouched, his eyes 
fixed on the two sitting quietly on the porch. 

The silence that followed his last remark was 
broken by the doctor. 

“Well, let us forget all that. It is now over. | 
was surprised and displeased with Paul this after- 
noon. But perhaps it is best as it is.” 

‘Do you mean to say that it is accomplished, 
and that you are going ?” she asked, a flash of 
eager interest sweeping over her. 

‘* Not exactly that,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Our 
agreement is not entirely fulfilled. It will be, I 
hope, to-morrow night. If so, I shall call on you 
again the following evening. I have instructed 
Paul to call, too; and then, Mrs. Bainbridge, you 
and I and he dissolve partnership, and each go our 
own way, never to meet again.” 

“Amen!” she cried. 
of salvation.” 

When the doctor walked down the path through 
the gathering darkness to his boat he left the 
white-robed figure still seated on the porch, and 
Major Kirk still crouching in the brushwood. 


** That is my only hope 


CHAPTER 


THI 


XXIII. 


MAJOR AT FAULT. 


MaJor Kirk was up betimes on the following 
morning. He was desperately anxious. He had 
a difficult task to perform, and was very fearful 
of making some fatal slip or blunder. 

Sydney Gray’s prophecy to Inspector Brice had 
come true. Within the two weeks Paul Dayton 
had disappeared from Wooston under the very 
noses vf the inspector’s men, and without leaving 
a trace behind him. Sydney heard of this through 
Mr. Chantry, but its only effect was to make him 
redouble his watchfulness. He had a good idea 
where he could find Paul Dayton, but he did not 
want him alone, and if his theory was correct the 
doctor would not leave him alone long. His the- 
ory did prove correct, for ten days after Dayton’s 
disappearance Dr. Marabeau left New York for 
Pittville. The same day the room in the Wend- 
over Hotel so long occupied by Mr. Rodgers, of 
Philadelphia, was vacated, and the major departed 
for Pittville on the same train, having in his 
pockets warrants for the arrest of Paul Dayton 
and the doctor. 
clear and distinct. 


His instructions, however, were 
He was not to use these war- 
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rants unless in the direst necessity, and on the 
slightest indication of a coming crisis was to tele- 
graph for Sydney. The latter would have greatly 
preferred undertaking the whole of this delicate 
work himself, but both Paul and Dr. Marabeau 
knew him and suspected him. Besides, he had 
work in hand in New York, and he believed the 
crisis that would render his presence necessary 
would not come for a few days. 

Dr. Marabeau, reaching Pittville late in the 
afternoon, registered at a hotel, and after making 
inquiries as to the means for reaching Hunter’s 
Lake, had decided to remain in town over night. 
The major having ascertained these facts, con- 
cluded to get to the lake ahead of him, and had 
been driven over ; and when, the next day, the doc- 
tor arrived at the Lakeside Hotel the major was 
comfortably installed, and was a prime favorite 
with everyone about the place. 

Leisurely dressing himself, the morning after 
the doctor’s visit to the Elmer Cottage, the major, 
after reviewing the situation, was compelled to 


admit that he did not know what to do. He 
could not understand what was going on. He 


was aware of the conference between the doctor 
and Paul, and had seen the interview with Mrs. 
Bainbridge, but he was unable to draw any con- 
clusion or to hazard a guess at what was coming 
next. Ile would very much have liked to sum- 
mon Sydney, but was afraid of doing so without 
cause. He resolved to wait a little longer and 
keep a close watch on the two men. 

The doctor appeared to enjoy his visit im- 
mensely. After breakfast he went out fishing. 
From the shore the major saw him and his oars- 
man select a likely place, cast their anchor and 
throw in their lines. ‘Taking up a good position, 
he watched for two hours, to make sure 
it was Then he determined to find 
out what Paul Dayton was doing. At the Bolton 
House he was not visible, and the major set out to 
seck him. He went to the Elmer Cottage, but he 
there. 


them 
not a ruse. 


was not Mrs. Bainbridge was alone on 


her veranda. It was dinner time when he got 
back to the Bolton House, and Paul Dayton had 
not returned, The major slipped over to the 
Lakeside Hotel and dined. Dr. Marabeau had 
returned, and having caught two or three black 
bass, was extolling the fishing. After dinner, the 
major, leaving the doctor comfortably installed on 
the porch, went back to the Bolton, but. still 


could find no trace of Panl. He began to get 


very uneasy, and ventured to make a few in- 
quiries. These elicited nothing, and he was half- 
way over the two miles which separated the hotel 
from the Elmer Cottage when he met Dayton on 
the road, walking listlessly along, his hands thrust 
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in his pockets and his head bent down, a picture 
of wretchedness. The major followed him to the 
hotel, saw him call for and drink a glass of 
brandy, and then retire to his own room. 

After lingering around the Bolton for a short 
time and venturing a few more skillfully veiled 
questions as to Paul’s conduct, he returned to his 
own hotel to keep an eye on the doctor. That 
gentleman, however, was not visible. Had he 
gone fishing again ? No; the boat he had used 
was lying as he had left it at the landing. Was 
he up in his room? It took the major half an 
hour to satisfy himself that he was not. It was 
now past four o’clock, and it was necessary to find 
out pretty speedily where the doctor had gone. 
The major entered the hotel office. The counter 
on which lay the register and the clerk’s desk, be- 
ing continued through a light partition, became 
a bar, and the clerk was transformed into a bar- 
tender. It was to the bar that the major went, 
and with a benevolent smile ordered a bottle of 
Bass’s ale, inviting the clerk to join him. It 
needed but a minute for the detective to turn the 
conversation in the channel he desired, and when 
he did he got a shock that nearly upset him. 
The doctor had left on the two-o’clock stage for 
iittville. The major’s outward calm was un- 
moved as he paid for the ale and sauntered from 
the bar, but inwardly he was in a pitiable condi- 
tion of dismay and consternation. ‘The doctor 
had slipped through his fingers, and perhaps the 
game was lost and he was everlastingly disgraced. 
He must follow, and, if need be, arrest him on 
sight. But how ? No other stage left the lake 
that day, and it was almost five o’clock, and there 
was no carriage or vehicle of any kind to be hired. 
But prompt action of some kind was necessary, 
aud the major took it. Three miles off, on the 
roud to Pittville, was the small town of Daleville. 
There he could get a carriage, but to reach there 
he must walk. He did not hesitate a second, but 
started off at his best pace. 

It was almost six o’clock when he entered Dale- 
ville, and some little difficulty was encountered 
in getting a vehicle ; but the major had plenty 
of money, and finally he found himself seated in 
a country buckboard with a fast horse in front of 
him and a driver by his side. The eleven miles 
to Pittville were traversed in two hours, and 
shortly before eight o’clock, just as darkness was 
closing in, the major alighted on the public 
square of the busy little city. He ordered the 
driver to take the rig to a convenient hotel, and 
to wait there until he heard from him, Then he 
started on his search for Dr. Marabeau. 

He went straight to the hotel at which the doc- 
tor had formerly passed the night, and breathed 


a big sigh of relief when he saw on the register 
the doctor’s familiar signature. But his relief 
was turned to dismay when he learned that the 
doctor had only been there for supper, and had 
left an hour ago. 

‘* Did he leave his baggage ?” asked the major. 

‘““No; he had no baggage with him except a 
square, flat leathern case, and he took that away 
with him.” 

The major muttered an oath as he strode away. 
The telegraph office was close at hand. He 
stepped in and sent a message flying over the 
wires to New York. It was to Sydney Gray, and 
said merely : ‘* Come instantly.” 

There was a railway ticket office in the same 
building, and making inquiries there, he learned 
that there were three depots in the city from 
which a passenger could start for almost any part 
of the world. Obtaining a list of the trains leav- 
ing each depot during the night, he visited each, 
and ascertained that no one answering the doc- 
tor’s description had left the city within the past 
hour. ‘There was no doubt as to this, for the 
veriest stranger, having once seen him, would 
always remember him. ‘Then the major went 
systematically to work, and not a passenger left 
the city that night without passing under his keen 
inspection. 

It was hard and dreary work, but the old man 
never flagged. After eleven o’clock only two or 
three trains passed through, and all of these left 
the large Union Depot where the major had 
landed. Here he established himself, and when 
the gray morning broke it found him haggard 
and weary, but still faithful at his post. 

Sydney, he calculated, would get his telegram 
by nine o'clock the preceding evening. He could 
not leave New York for Pittville until past mid- 
night, and he then had his choice of two rail- 
roads, the Central of New Jersey or the Lehigh 
Valley. Both trains reached Pittville about the 
same time, eight o’clock in the morning. He 
would wait for him at the Lehigh Valley station. 
If he came on the other road he weuld have to 
pass there, and he would see him. 

His expectations were realized. Sydney arrived 
on the eight-o’clock Lehigh Valley train, and the 
first face he saw on stepping from the cars was 
the major’s. Dragging him to a quiet corner of 
the depot, the major quickly told him all that had 
happened. 

‘‘He has not left the city, I can swear,” he 
said. ‘‘ Every train that went out I have watched. 
He is here somewhere. We shall not have much 
difficulty in laying our hands on him.” 

Sydney was fuming with impatience and anx- 
iety, but he maintained an unmoved exterior. 
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‘‘There is no time to search for him,” he said. 
“Tle will to the lake, I 
We must go there at once and keep an eye on 
Paul Dayton. Besides, Mr. Chantry and_ his 
daughter are coming here to-day.” 

‘‘Coming here !” cried the major, in 
ment. 

““Yos; they will leave New York this morning, 
and will be at the lake in the evening. They are 
coming to visit Mrs. Bainbridge, but she does not 


return am convinced. 


astonish- 


expect them.” 

“‘ The deuce !” exclaimed the major. 

“«That’s what I say, too,” replied Sydney ; ‘* but 
we must mect the emergency. First, let us get 
some breakfast, and then start for the lake as 
fast as your horse can take us.” 

As they emerged on the street Sydney suddenly 
gripped his companion’s arm and jerked him vio- 
lently behind a truck which, piled high with bag- 
gage, stood close by. 

“Look there!” he whispered, in wild excite- 
ment. ‘ By thunder, it’s the inspector *” 

The major followed the line of his outstretched 
hand, and there, walking swiftly along the street, 
heading for the centre of the city, was the burly, 
well-known figure of Inspector Brice. 

The two men hidden behind the truck gazed at 
each other in consternation. A low whistle es- 
caped from the major, and in a tone of deep de- 
spondency he said : 

‘©The game is up !” 

Sydney thought hard and fast. 

“No,” he said, at last. ‘* The game is not up 
yet. Let us get some breakfast.” 

Not a word was spoken by either during the 
meal. When it was finished Sydney drew his 
chair close to the major’s. 

“* Now let us see,” he said, ‘* what is to be done. 
In the first place, how did the inspector come 
here, and what i3 he going to do ?” ; 

The old man shook his head. This last catas- 
trophe had turned his tired brain completely 
topsy-turvy. 

“There is only one way to account for his pres- 
ence. His men have recovered Paul Dayton’s 
trail, and have tracked him to Hunter’s Lake, or 
at least to this city. As to what he will do, that 
is another question. He will not arrest him un- 
less he has obtained more evidence, or unless he 
is pretty sure of finding the diamonds on him. If 
our theory is correct, it is Dr. Marabeau who has 
the diamonds by this time, and not Paul Dayton. 
It is our policy, then, to keep hold of the doctor. 
You have worked hard all night, friend, but you 
might have spared yourself the trouble. The 
doctor will return to the lake. Did he take his 
baggage away? Did he give up his room at the 
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No. 


turn, and may be there now. 


hotel ? Then he evidently intends to re- 
Ilowever, there is 
no harm done, and if we can only get in ahead of 
Inspector Brice we shall win yet. Let us start a 


= 


onee, 

Half an hour later they drove swiftly out of 
The road for the first four miles was level 
and good, and they made rapid progress. They 
had covered this portion of the way, and were just 
turning up a narrower road that led through a 
deep gorge in the hills, when they saw in the road 
ahead of them, going in the same direction, ¢ 
light road wagon, containing two men. There 
was nothing remarkable about the wagon, but the 
instant their eyes fell on its occupants the major 
halted the horse with a jerk, and Sydney dropped 
down behind the dashboard. They had both 
recognized the broad back and silver-white hair 
of Dr. Marabeau. 

“Turn your horse !” cried Sydney. 
sees me the game is up.” 

‘*Ts there any other road by which we can reach 
the lake ?” demanded Sydney, addressing the 
driver, who had brought the major down the pre- 
vious day, and who sat behind. 

‘Yes; a little further on you can turn off the 
road and go round by Truckston.” 

“Drive that way,” said Sydney, exchanging 
seats. ‘There is five dollars for you if you can 
get us there before that wagon ahead of us.” 

**T can do it easy,” said the man ; and he kept 
his word, 

On the way the major gave Sydney a minute 
description of the lake and the hotels and the 
Kilmer Cottage, and they outlined the plan of 
action. The major was to fasten himself upon 
Paul Dayton, and never let him out of his sight. 
If the inspector showed up, and attempted to ar- 
rest him, the major was to step in, and using his 
warrant, take first possession. Sydney would look 
after Dr. Marabeau. 


town, 


“Tf he 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
THE INSPECTOR IS TOO LATE, 

ON the very same afternoon and about the very 
same time Major Kirk was walking through the 
hot and dusty road that ran from Hunter’s Lake 
to Daleville in pursuit of Dr. Marabeau, Inspector 
Brice sat in his office in New York city. The in- 
spector was not a happy man. He was really an- 
gry with himself, but with the peculiarity that 
marks the large proportion of human nature, he 
declined to admit that it was himself he was angry 
at, and substituted in his own place everybody 
and everything else. Ie knew that he had made 


a bad mistake in the Clemenshaw & Chantry 
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case, but he declined to admit it, and preferred 
to act upon the assumption that the mistake had 
bee mad. by everybody else in anyway connected 
with the case. He knew that when Sydney Gray 
proposed to push a close investigation into Paul 
Dayton’s past life it was a wise and proper move. 
sut it was Sydney Gray, a rival for the time be- 
ing, who had proposed this course, and that was 
sufficient for the inspector’s dull and obstinate 
mind, and he had opposed it. He had kept along 
his own line, and what had come of it ? Nothing, 
worse than nothing. He knewas much now about 
the diamond robbery as when he started, and 
Paul himself had slipped through his fingers. 
Worse than that, he had every reason to believe 
that Sydney Gray knew a good deal more than he 
did, for had he not foretold Paul’s very move ? 

These reflections brought the inspector into a 
very disagreeable and resentful frame of mind, 
and in the absence of anything else to vent his 
feelings on he bit so savagely on the stem of his 
pipe that his teeth went clear’ through, and the 
wooden bow! fell with a rattle on the floor. 

‘** Curse the luck!” muttered he, as he spit out 
the remnants of the mouthpiece, and bent down 
to pick up the bowl. As he did so the door of 
his office opened and a district messenger boy en- 
tered with a telegram. It was brief, but it totally 
changed the inspector’s frame of mind. It was 
dated “ Pittville, Pa., August, 1886,” and read : 


‘*Got him at last. Staying at Hunter's Lake, thirteen 
niles from here. Send instructions. FIrzGERALD.” 


Now, Fitzgerald was one of the men he had 
put on the track of Dayton, An uncommonly 
clever man he was for nine months out of the 
year. The other three he was drunk. But what 
attracted the inspector chiefly about this telegram 
was the name of the town it was sent from. 

‘« Pittville ! Pittville !” he murmured to himself. 
*‘T know that name. ‘That name is in this case 
somewhere.” The inspector had a gigantic mem- 
ory, and he ran over the case from beginning to 
end. But he did not find the clew he sought. 
‘*T know that name is in this case. Pittville! I 
must have it, and I will.” 

Going to a cupboard, he unlocked it and took 
out a voluminous roll of typewriting. It wasa 
copy of the evidence given at the hearing of Day- 
ton. He turned the pages rapidly, for as he 
glanced at each one he remembered what it con- 
tained. He came to the testimony of John F. 
Sackett, foreman for E. J. & H. Murray, and 
there he found what he sought. 

**T and Mr, Henry Murray were in the embalm- 
ing room. I was preparing a body for shipment 


to Pittville, Pa.” The inspector stopped. ‘* That 
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is it,” he muttered. ‘I knew it was somewhere. 
But what good does that do me ? Unless there 
is something ” and he leaped to his feet with 
ayell. ‘Great Heavens, that’s where they are !” 

He sat down again, partially dazed by the great 
idea that had seized him. He was not given to 
sudden inspirations. But he had one this time, 
and a very few minutes of reflection showed him 
that it was a good one. With all the promptness 
that characterized him when action was necessary 
he acted now. The messenger boy was waiting. 
He wrote a brief answer to Fitzgerald: “‘ Keep 
him close, but don’t move till I come. Leave 
here to-night.” 

Having done this, he prepared himself for a 
journey, and five minutes later was in the elevated 
railroad, rushing uptown. At the establishment 
of E. J. & H. Murray he found only the book- 
keeper in the office. He stated his business in a 
few words. 

**T am Inspector Brice of the Detectives. On 
June 10th you shipped a corpse to Pittville, Pa. 
I want the name of the deceased and the parties 
to whom it was consigned.” 

The name of Inspector Brice was sufficient. 
The bookkeeper turned to his books and found 
what was wanted. ‘The body,” he said ‘ was 
that of Mrs. Mary E. Totten, and was consigned 
to W. E. Moran, undertaker at Pittville.” 

The inspector returned to his office. He could 
leave for Pittville at eight o’clock that evening if 
he wanted, but he would reach his destination at 
one o'clock in the morning, and could do nothing 
until daylight. He had other work on hand, too, 
in New York, and could more profitably spend 
the time there. It was, therefore, not until mid- 
night that he boarded a Jersey Central Railroad 
train, with a ticket for Pittville in his pocket. 
Little did he suspect that at almost the same mo- 
ment, and less than five hundred yards away, Syd- 
ney Gray was settling himself in a Lehigh Valley 
Railroad train, and that in his pocket also was a 
ticket for Pittville. Had he known this the sense 
of triumph that filled him would hardly have been 
so serene and complacent. 

When he alighted from the train at Pittville 
he was met by his subordinate. 

‘‘ What are you doing here ?” demanded the 
inspector, shortly. ‘* Why are you not watching 
our man ?” 

*‘ He’s all right,” replied Fitzgerald. ‘ He’s 
comfortably settled at the Bolton House up at 
Hlunter’s Lake. I have a man keeping an eye 
on him.” 

The inspector hesitated ; then he asked : 

‘Where are you staying ?” 

** At the Briscombe House.’ 
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‘* Go there,” said the inspector, ‘‘ and wait until 
you hear from me ;” and he left the depot. 

As he passed the Lehigh Valley station he did 
not notice the two men who watched him in 
such blank dismay from behind the heavily laden 
baggage truck. 

He easily found the undertaking establishment 
of W. E. Moran, but he found it still locked. 
It was only eight o’clock, and business had not 
begun. The inspector could ill brook delay, but 
happening to remember that he was hungry, he 
found his way to a restaurant and ate a hearty 
break fast. 

On returning to the undertaker’s he found a 
young lady busy arranging and dusting the store. 

In answer to his query she told him that her 
father, not feeling well that morning, would not 
be there till late. 

‘* Well,” said the inspector, ‘“‘ perhaps you can 
tell me what I want to know. In June last the 
body of Mrs. Mary E. Totten was sent here from 
New York. I want to know where it was 
buried.” 

The girl looked at him with open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

‘* Were you here yesterday ?” she asked. 

«« No, I was never here before.” 

‘Well, isn’t this strange !” she said. ‘* Why, 
only last night papa was telling us that a gentle- 
man called and asked the very same thing.” 

““ The deuce !” ejaculated the inspector. ‘“‘ Did 
you see him ? What kind of man was he ?” 

‘* No, I didn’t see him. It was in the evening, 
after I had gone home.” 

‘‘ Did Mr. Moran describe him ?” 

‘‘He said he was a very peculiar-looking old 


gentleman.” 
‘That can’t be my man,” ‘hought the in- 
spector. ‘Still, it is strange, and must be 


” 


looked up later.” Then, aloud: ‘‘ Well, can you 
tell me what I want ?” 

“Oh, yes ;” and she went to the desk, and 
soon found the entry desired. 

“She was buried in Lot 1,721 in the City Cem- 
etery.” 

‘¢ Whereabouts is the cemetery ?” 

‘¢ Just above town, along the riverside.” 

‘“‘ Have you a plan ?” he inquired. 

‘No; but the sexton will show you the lot.” 

‘‘Thank you,” replied the inspector. ‘ That 
is all I wanted.” 

The Pittville City Cemetery lies some three- 
quarters of a mile from the centre of the town, 
on high ground overlooking the broad river that 
runs through the city. It was almost ten o’clock 
when the inspector presented himself at the lodge 
and requested the sexton to show him Lot 1,721. 


‘*T have no time just now,” replied the man ; 
“but there’s a map in the office here; you can 
easily find it.” 

This did not meet the inspector’s views, how- 
ever. 

‘*T think you had better show me the lot,” he 
said. ‘‘I am Inspector Brice, of the New York 
Police, and so far as your time is concerned this 
will compensate you ;” and he handed the sexton 
a crisp bill. 

There was no further hesitation. Lot 1,721 
was in a distant part of the grounds, on a slope 
not far from the river’s edge. It was only a 
small lot, and to get at it they had to pass over 
several others. The sexton led the way, brush- 
ing through the tall grass still heavily laden with 
dew. All at once he stopped with an exclama- 
tion. , 

‘*See there!” he cried ; ‘“‘ that’s the lot, and 
some one’s been disturbing the grave.” 

There was no mistake about it. The grave of 
Mrs. Mary E. Totten was there before them, a 
plain headstone of marble inscribed with the 
name; and there, plain enough, were the unmis- 
takable signs that some one had disturbed the 
sleeping place of the dead. The mound was 
freshly turned up, and had been left rough and 
uneven. It was still fresh from the spade. 

The sexton wrung his hands in horror at the 
desecration. 

“*My God! what'll I do?” he said. ‘Such a 
thing never happened here before. On Saturday 
that grave was all right, for I saw it myself. 
Who could the villains be, and what could they 
want ?” 

‘Come closer,” said the inspector. ‘‘ Look at 
this. Can you tell me how long it is since the 
earth was disturbed ?” 

This was calling upon the sexton’s professional 
knowledge. He made avhasty examination. 

“<T could swear,” he cried, ‘‘that that earth 
has been turned up within twelve hours !” 

‘*You would be right. That grave was rifled 
last night,” replied the inspector. , 

** Whatever will I do?” cried the man, in de- 
spair. ‘‘Such a thing) never happened in my 
time before !” 

‘Do nothing,” said the inspector, shortly. 
‘*Fix up the grave again, and say not a word 
about it. I know and I assure you that the body 
has not been touched. You must not speak a 
word of this.to anyone, or you might defeat the 
ends of justice. Keep quiet, and no one will 
know anything of it.” 

On returning to town the inspector went 
straight to the Briscombe House, and found 
Fitzgerald awaiting him. 
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** TIow can we get to the lake ?” inquired he. 
‘There is a stage leaves at two o'clock. Or we 


can hire a rig and drive there.” 
The inspector looked at his wateh. It 
half-past eleven. 


was 
“Go and get a rig,” he said, “ witha good 
horse.” 
It was past three o'clock when Fitzgerald en- 
tered the He held a brief colloquy 
with the clerk, and then returned to where, ata 


Solton Ilouse. 


short distance away, the inspector awaited him. 

** TIe’s gone out,” he reported, “and will prob- 
ably not be back before supper time. My man 
saw him walking up the road on the other side of 
the lake.” 

After a moment’s reflection Brice said : 

“We will wait here awhile. If he does not re- 
turn by supper time we must find him.” 

They waited two hours, but there were no signs 
of Paul Dayton. He had been seen walking up 
the other side of the toward 
shore. There was a possibility that he would 
walk all round it and return the other way. ‘To 
provide for this the inspector sent off his subor- 


lake its northern 


dinate in this direction, while he himself took the 
southern shore and up the western side. Dayton 
nad not taken a boat and could not return by 
water. The road ran chiefly close to the lake, 
and the inspector proceeded cautiously, scanning 
every boat load of people, every group gathered 
on cottage porches and everyone he encountered. 
It took him almost an hour to traverse the south- 
ern shore, and then, crossing the rough bridge 
which spanned a little stream that ran out at this 
corner, he turned up the For 
nearly a mile there was not a cottage or building 
of any kind, and he walked swiftly over this 


western side. 


stretch. 

The heat was great, and the inspector, some- 
what inclined to flesh, felt it keenly. 
six o’clock, but the on-coming of evening had no 
effect in lowering the temperature. On the con- 
trary, the air seemed to grow hotter and more 
stifling. The haze that had lain over the lake 
thicker, and toward the north an 
opaque curtain was being slowly drawn over the 
Jandseape, trough which a faint glimmering told 
of the lightning’s play. 

The inspector, finding himself again in an in- 
habited part, proceeded 
sometimes lingered near a cottage to get 
of its occupants, or halted for a moment near the 
water’s edge to scan the surface. Ilis progress 
was slow, and he found the daylight beginning to 
fade, with no sign of a successful termination of 
his search. The storm, too, was fast drawing near. 
The flashes of lightning were now plainly discern- 


It Was now 
erew 


away 


more cautiously, and 
a glimpse 
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ible, and a murmur of distant thunder was heard. 
Ile was becoming uneasy, and hardly knew what 
course totake. To push his search much further 
would be useless, for in half an hour darkness and 
the storm would cover everything, and it was an 
hour and a half’s walk back to the hotel. He saw 
some distance before him a turn in the road, and 
made up his mind to stop there, and if nothing 
offered, to return, or, at least, take shelter at some 
cottage till the storm passed. 

IIc reached the bend and looked around. The 
road was open to him for some distance ahead, 
and he could just discern through the trees and 
the gathering darkness the outlines of a cottage. 
Ife was about to retrace his steps when a man ap- 
peared some distance up the road, coming toward 
him. As the man drew nearer he recognized Paul 
Dayton. In the moment of recognition a man 
leaped into the roadway from the brushwood and 
ran quickly toward them. The inspector instinet- 
ively started forward, and Paul recognized him, 
Ife halted. For a moment he stood irresolute, 
then turned as if to run, but only to face the 
other man, swiftly closing with him. scape was 
impossible. Once more he faced the inspector, 
now not twenty yards away. A flash of lightning, 
the forerunner of the storm, split the heavens. 
In its vivid light the worn and haggard features 
of the young man looked ghastly and distorted. 
ILopeless misery and reckless despair were written 
on them. With one swift motion he drew a re- 
volver, placed the muzzle to his head, and the ; 
crash of the discharge seemed echoed in the roar 
of thunder which burst from the dark clouds 
above. 

With a shout the inspector leaped forward, but 
quicker than he the other man sprang to where 
Paul lay in the dusty road, Ife reached his side, | 
he laid his hand upon him, and waving a paper | 
in the air, cried : r 

*T arrest him. Living or dead, this man is 
my prisoner !” 

The two men glared at each other across the 
prostrate form. 

** Who are you ?” thundered the inspector. 

‘* Major Kirk, late of Pinkerton’s—now work-_ 
ing with Sydney Gray.” 

That name fired all the anger in the inspector’s 
soul. 

**Curse you!” he cried. ‘ Get out of my way. * 
This man is mine, and I will have him !” ; 

The major sprang to his feet. ILis hand dropped 
to his side. 

‘*T have arrested him. MIlere is my warrant. 
Ife is my prisoner. Meddle with him at your 
peril.” 

The inspector saw his game was up. Ile dropped 
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on his knees beside Paul and swiftly ran his hands 
over him. 

‘¢ Here is the man,” he said; “* but where are 
the diamonds ?” 

‘¢ Here !” said a voice at his side, and looking 
up, his eyes fell upon Sydney Gray, who, as he 
spoke, drew from his pocket a chamois-skin bag. 
‘‘Here are the diamonds, and that man is my 
prisoner !” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE GAME 


Dr. MARABEAU, on arriving at the Lakeside 
Hotel, betook himself at once to his room and 
called for hot water. The man who took it no- 
ticed that his clothes were soiled and stained. 
The doctor seemed very busy. A short distance 
away, on the other side of the corridor, was Major 
Kirk’s room, and although the major himself was 
abroad, it was occupied by one who took the live- 
liest interest in all that transpired in Dr. Mara- 
beau’s apartment. 

This person was Sydney Gray, and now and then 
he stole across the hall and listened at the doc- 
tor’s door. Once as he did so he caught a pecul- 
iar light, rattling sound, as though pebbles were 
being shaken together. Once heard, that sound 
is not apt to be mistaken, and Sydney knew it 
well. It was only by a great exertion of will that 
he refrained himself from brushing open the frail 
door and seizing the doctor and his plunder. 
The hope of saving Dayton restrained him. His 
time was not yet ripe. 

It was late in the afternoon when Dr. Mara- 
beau finally emerged from his room and took pos- 
session of an easy chair on the veranda. The 
heat was intense. There was not a breath of air 
stirring, and those who knew the lake of old 
pointed to the gathering blackness far to the 
north over the distant range of hills only dimly 
visible in the heated haze, and said that a storm 
was surely brewing. 

This prophecy aroused the doctor's interest. 

** You think there is a thunderstorm coming ?” 
he asked. 

** Sure,” was the reply. ‘It may threaten any- 
where else and pass over ; but when it gets black 
in the north you can count on a storm within an 
hour or two.” 

The doctor looked at his watch. 
five o’clock. 

‘*T wanted to go over to the other side. 
haps I had better start at once.’ 

“It might be as well,” replied the man, 
“though there ain’t any particular hurry. The 
storm won’t be up here for an hour or so yet.” 
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The doctor, however, was not at all inclined to 
take any chances. ‘There was some delay in find- 
ing a boatman, but at last he was on his way 
across the glassy surface of the lake, while the 
black curtain crept slowly down the northern 
hills. 

The keen eye of Inspector Brice, roaming the 
lake from a point on the southern shore, noted 
the boat put off, but it was too far distant for 
him to distinguish more than that it had two 
occupants. Five minutes later the inspector ob- 
served another boat move leisurely across the 
lake. This held but one man, and had he been 
able to distinguish that man he would have been 
sorely put out, for it was Sydney Gray. 

Sydney rowed leisurely straight across, and 
reaching the other side just as the doctor’s boat 
disappeared around the bend, he turned and 
pulled vigorously up along the shore. 

The Elmer Cottage was some hundred yards 
above, and on turning the bend Sydney saw the 
doctor’s boat on the landing, and the young man 
who had rowed it sitting smoking in the stern. 
He did exactly as Major Kirk had done a day or 
two before. Driving his boat ashore, he made 
it fast and advanced cautiously. There was not 
much danger of being seen, for the ground was 
thickly covered with young trees surrounded 
with dense brushwood. The builder of the cot- 
tage had cleared the full width of his lot, but be- 
yond this line had left the woods untouched. 
Sydney thus found it possible for him to advance 
within thirty yards of the house and be safely 
hid in the thick brush. 

The windows of the parlor were wide open, and 
through the lace curtains he saw Dr. Marabeau 
and a lady. Could he not get near enough to see 
who she was and hear what was going on? If he 
could gain the front of the house unobserved he 
would be concealed by the porch, and could look 
directly into the parlor. The boatman might see 
him, but if he did it was not likely that he would 
interfere. He would try it. If he was discov- 
ered it would only precipitate matters a little. 

He advanced carelessly from his shelter, walked 
straight up to the building, and then swiftly crept 
along the side and round to the front. The edge 
of the porch, fully five feet from the ground, con- 
cealed him perfectly. 

He heard the doctor’s voice. There was no 
mistaking those smooth, deliberate tones. It was 
six years since he had heard them, but they fell 
familiarly on his ear. The doctor paused, and a 
woman’s voice replied. A shock like that from 
an electric battery rushed through Sydney. Who 


was the speaker ? Dr. Marabeau, the diamonds— 
everything was forgotten. He must see her. With 
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one bound he was on the porch, and dashing the 
curtains aside, he sprang into the room. A woman 
rose in terror from her seat and faced him. 

‘‘ Louise Gava!” he cried, and reeled like a 
drunken man. The light that flashed through 
his brain stunned him, It was all open to him 
now, but the shock for a moment overcame him. 

With the cry of a breaking heart she threw her- 
self on her knees at his feet. 

**Sydney Gray !” she cried. ‘Spare me! If 
you ever loved me, spare me now !” 

Silent and motionless Dr. Marabeau had stood, 
his burning eyes fixed on Sydney’s face. As Lou- 
ise spoke he moved swiftly toward the door. 

‘** Stop !” thundered Sydney. ‘‘ Open that door 
and you are a dead man !” 

** Listen to me, Sydney!” cried the wretched 
woman at his feet. ‘I did love you. Heaven is 
my witness I did, but that devil tempted me. He 
offered me what I had longed for all my life, and 
I could not resist. I have suffered for it. God 
knows how I have suffered. For six years my life 
has been one long misery. Let me have peace and 
rest at last. ake from me all I have, take every- 
thing, but do not betray me. He loves me, Syd- 
ney ; let me keep his love.” 

Every word sunk to his heart. 
loved this woman! He loved her yet, but what 
could he do? His duty was plain before him, 
and his honest heart never hesitated for an in- 
stant. 

‘It cannot be,” he said. ‘‘ Louise, I would 
give half my life to help you, but it cannot be.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“© What !” she cried. ‘* You will tell him all ?” 

“God help you, I must !” 

A cry broke from her, she staggered, caught 
wildly at the air, and, before he could catch her, 
fell heavily to the floor. The door was thrown 
open, and a maid ran in and rushed to her mis- 
tress’s side. 

Sydney rallied himself with an effort. He saw 
an opening before him, but he must act at once, 
and swiftly. He wiped the perspiration from his 
face. 

‘«}[elp me to carry her to her room,” he said, 
sternly, to the doctor. 

The doctor responded mechanically, and to- 
gether they bore her to another room and laid her 
on a couch. 

‘‘ Now,” said Sydney, quietly, ‘‘ you and I will 
have a little talk together.” 

Dr. Marabeau leaned against the mantel when 
they regained the parlor, looking cold and un- 
moved, as usual, 

Sydney locked the door and put the key in his 
pocket. He sat down before the open window. 


How he had 
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For several minutes neither spoke. Outside, the 
daylight was beginning to fade, and the black 
curtain of the storm clouds was drawing nearer. 
Faint and distant, the growling of the thunder 
came to them. Sydney was endeavoring to col- 
lect his faculties, so as to compass the ends‘ he 
sought. His eye fell on a table within reach of 
his hand, on which a set of chessmen stood. Half 
mechanically he moved the pieces on the board. 
At last he spoke, and his voice was quiet and de- 
liberate. 

Just look at this, Dr. Marabeau,” he said. 
«See what a singular position we have here.” 

The dootor drew near, and resting his hands 
on the back of a chair, looked at the board. 

‘It is rather singular,” he said. 

‘*Observe,” went on Sydney, ‘the critical po- 
sition of the black king. He has played a very 
bold game, but he has been beaten at it.” 

**So it would appear.” 

The doctor’s deliberate composure was mar- 
velous. 

** He has made two fatal moves,” went on Syd- 
ney. ‘‘ What do you call this?” And he held up 
a white piece. 

‘*A bishop,” replied the doctor. 

‘Suppose we change the name. Let us call it 
‘certain property.’ One fatal move the black 
king made was to take this ‘ certain property.’ ” 

** Pardon me,” put in the doctor, with gravest 
deliberation, ‘‘ but he did not take it.” 

“True it was this knight who took it,” rejoined 
Sydney, ‘‘ but of course the knight only acted un- 
der the orders cf Besides, the 


’ 


r his commander. 
king has got this certain property now in his pos- 
session.” 

As he spoke the hand which held the white 
bishop waving in the air, as if to illustrate, sud- 
denly approached within a few inches of the doc- 
tor’s breast. 

The doctor drew back, and Sydney went on 
with a quiet smile : 

‘*But the black king has made a more fatal 
move than even taking that property. Look 
again, and see how singularly this turns out.” 

The doctor bent over the board. Sydney ad- 
mired while he wondered at the appearance of 
cold indifference he maintained. 

‘“* Now see,” said Sydney ; *‘ he has actually ac- 
complished the difficult feat of pushing a pawn 
down to the queen row. His poor little pawn sud- 
denly becomes a powerful queen by the substitu- 
tion. A great move, that brings untold advan- 
tages to the black king. But the black king has 
overlooked this rook down here; and see, the 
rook has captured the queen, and now threatens 
to checkmate the king on the next move.” 
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The doctor straightened himself up. 

‘*T see,” he said. 

He turned and once more leaned against the 
mantelshelf. 
waited for it. 

Sydney, his eyes bent on the chessboard, was 


There was more to come, and he 


thinking hard. Ile was secking for some feasible 
means to the end he had in view, trying to see if 
the course he desired to follow was practicable. 
When he spoke again it was with an assurance in 
his voice that betokened he had come to a definite 
conclusion. 

‘“¢The situation of the black king is desperate,” 
he said, “and yet ’’—and he spoke with slow em- 
phasis—‘*‘ I think there is a way in which he ean 
avoid the final catastrophe.” 

No word or motion escaped the doctor. Ile 
the 
Ife knew how much for him depended 


stood immovable, leaning carelessly against 
mantel. 
on Sydney’s next move. 

“Tf you understand this game ”—and Sydney 
pointed to the board, while his eyes sought the 
doctor’s—‘** you will perceive many reasons why 
the rook would prefer not to make the final move. 
We admit that.” 

The nodded his head. IIe 
hended at least one of the reasons, and he was in- 
wardly very thankful for that engagement with 
Mr. Chantry which he had so greatly disliked. 

“Well,” resumed Sydney, ‘let us see if the 
rook can withhold his move and still gain all he 
wants. I am inclined to believe that he can. Let 
us suppose ”’—and his words came slower and with 


doctor compre- 


marked emphasis—‘** that the black king restore 
this property ” (he touched the white bishop) **in- 
tact and complete as he got it. Let us suppose 
that he give up every advantage that he gained 
by this substitution. If he does this it is possible 
that the rook may move no further and the game 
be declared a draw.”’ ' 

The proposition was clearly and comprehen- 
sively stated, and the doctor understood it. 

«The rook will move no further in that case ?” 
he said, musingly, yet half interrogatively. 

‘* No further.” 


The doctor threw aside t] 


1@ mask they had been 
playing under. Ife slowly paced the room. 


‘<(ive me five minutes to think,” he said. 

‘“T give you five minutes, but no longer,” said 
Sydney, looking at his watch. 

The dusk was deepening, the storm coming on 
apace. The growling thuader became more evi- 
dent. Sydney rose and lit 
the centre table. Not three minutes of the five 
had elapsed when the doctor spoke. 

‘¢ What assurance have I that your agreement 


will be fulfilled ?” he asked. 


a lamp that stood on 
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** My word,” was Sydney’s brief rejoinder. 

«And if I refuse ?” 

Sydney made no immediate reply, but leisurely 
drawing several papers from his pocket, selected 
one and handed it to the doctor. 

** Look at this document,” he said - 


interest you.” 


‘it may 


It was a copy of the warrant for his arrest on 
the charge of larceny. 

When he lifted his eyes from the paper Sydney 
saw in them such a fury of hate and rage that he 
started to his feet. For a moment they stood 
glaring at each other. Sydney saw a sudden 
and desperate resolve flash into the doctor’s look. 
Ilis fingers tightened on the paper he held. 

** Do not try it !” cried Sydney, quickly. “That 
is only a copy; I hold the original, and I am 
armed,” 

The doctor recovered himself. 

‘© Pshaw !” he said, handing back 
‘it is too late for that. 
me before you speak ?” 

**T give you a day.” 

* Nonsense ! 


* IT give you two.” 


the paper ; 
Ilow long do you give 
I must have more.” 


I must have more.” 
‘I give you three days, but no more. 


* It is not enough. 
And, 
bear in mind, everything must be surrendered to 
the last cent.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

** TTalf of it has gone,” he said. 

**ITow much did you receive from her ?” asked 
Sydney, nodding his head toward the room where 
Louise Gava lay. 

** Walf,” replied the doctor. 

** Every cent you have left must be given up. 
We will return to New York, and there——” 

Ife stopped. A blinding flash of lightning zig- 
zagzged over the sky. As it passed the quick, sharp 
erack of a pistol shot rang out close at hand, fol- 
lowed almost instantly by the crash of the thun- 
der. 

Sydney and the doctor looked at each other. 
The same thought occurred to them both. Syd- 
ney sprang toward him. 

** Give me those diamonds !” he cried. 


The doctor thrust his reluetant hand within 
his breast and drew out a chamois-skin — bag. 


Sydney shook it, and the dry, familiar rattle was 


heard 


‘“ Now follow me!” he eried, and = rushed 


through the window. 


They gained the road, and saw the two men 
They 
reached the spot in time for Sydney to answer 
Inspector Brice’s demand for the diamonds. 
Sydney dropped on his knees beside the recum- 


standing over Dayton’s prostrate form. 
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bent figure. The blood was gushing from his 
head, but he still breathed. 

** Doctor,” he cried, fiercely, ‘this man is 
alive. If it lies within human skill he must be 
saved. Save him, and it will be well for you.” 

They carried him to the cottage and laid him 
on a lounge in the parlor. With skillful hand 
the doctor examined the wound. The bullet had 
entered just behind the ear, but the hand that 
held the pistol had been weak and wavering. 
Instead of penetrating the brain, the ball had 
glanced aside and buried itself in the muscles 
of the neck. 


THE MADONNA OF LUGANO. 


‘The wound is not necessarily fatal,” said the 
doctor. ‘*The brain is not injured; but what 
other mischief the bullet has done I cannot yet 
tell.” 

They were still gathered round the lounge. 
The storm had broken; the vivid glare of the 
lightning lit up the room, and the thunderclaps 
seemed to shake the earth. As the first drops of 
the shower pattered on the roof there was a shout 
outside. Sydney raised his head. He thought 
he recognized the voice. Another shout. 
one was running up the path. There was the 


Some 
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sound of feet on the veranda, and in another mo- 
ment Mr. Chantry entered through the window. 

IIe could find no words to speak. In dumb 
astonishment he gazed at the disordered room, 
the group of men and the recumbent form with 
its blood-stained bandages. 

Sydney Gray led him to a chair. 

**T will explain everything in a few minutes. 
Where is Miss Chantry ?” 

** At the Lakeside Hotel.” 

Sydney turned to Major Kirk, and whispered 
in his ear : 

** Row over to the hotel at once, and the in- 





stant the storm moderates bring her over. Tell 
her I sent for her. Inspector Brice,” he contin- 
ued, turning to him, ‘‘in Mr. Chantry’s name I 
thank you for your efforts in this case, but your 
services are no longer needed. Major Kirk will 
accompany you to the hotel.” 

The two men went out into the storm together. 

‘‘ Dr. Marabeau,” said Sydney, as they went, 
‘*a word with you ;” and he drew him aside. 

An hour passed. The heavy breathing of the 
still unconscious man was the only sound in the 


room. At his side sat Rose Chantry, her lovely 
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face telling of the conflict of hope and fear that 
filled her as she watched the man she loved. Mr. 
Chantry sat at the table, his face hidden in his 
hands. A struggle was going on in his soul. He 
knew all. Partly as he knew it, partly as he had 
learned from Dr. Marabeau, Sydney Gray had told 
him the whole strange story. He knew of Louise 
Gava’s temptation and fall. He knew how, on 
Mrs. Bainbridge’s death, Louise had taken her 
name and wealth, but he knew also how she had 
repented and suffered in the years of misery that 
had followed. He knew that, held fast in the 
chains forged for her by Dr. Marabeau, she had 
been compelled to help him, thongh unknow- 
ingly, in his plot to obtain a fortune through 
Paul Dayton. He knew, too, how Paul, as the 
only means of freeing her from the awful bondage 
in which the doctor held her, had yielded to that 
influence which seemed able to bend all wills to 
his own, and consented to play his part in the 
diamond robbery. He knew how those diamonds 
had been taken and recovered, and he knew that 
they were now safe in his own possession. He 
knew of the despair and remorse that had filled 
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Paul’s soul, and led him in that supreme moment 
to attempt his life. Sydney had told him all, and 
pleaded with him to forget and forgive. But 
could he? In the struggle to answer this ques- 
tion his soul was all astray. 

The door opened and the maid entered. 

“Mr. Gray,” she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Bainbridge wants 
to see you.” 

Sydney rose, but, instead of leaving the room, 
laid his hand on Mr. Chantry’s arm. 

‘** Shall I go,” he said, “ or will you 

He raised his troubled face. The conflict of 
his love and his honor was terrible. He hesi- 
tated. He was about to refuse, when his daugh- 
ter’s arms were thrown around him. 

**Go,” she whispered. ‘I have forgiven him. 
Can you not forgive her ?” 

As he entered the room where Louise Gava lay 
Sydney Gray stepped from the parlor on the porch. 

The storm was over. The quiet waters of the 
lake reflected on their untroubled bosom the glim- 
mer of a thousand stars. The stillness and peace 
of a summer night lay over land and water, and 
Sydney Gray stood there alone. 
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END. 


JOHN’S GATE, LONDON. 


By A. OAKEY HALL. 


Few tourists, and no brother in the fraternity 
of Freemasons, ever leave London when on a 
visit there without a pilgrimage first to the 
Church of the old Knights Templars, and next to 
St. John’s Gate, which latter is all that now re- 
mains of the great Monastery of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem that in A.p. 1100, they 
founded on the then fringe of the ancient city of 
London ; what time King Henry I., son of the Nor- 
man Conqueror, was defending himself against 
the charge of having instigated the crossbow that 
in the celebrated forest hunt sped the arrow which 
killed his brother and King William Rufus; also, 
what time both Scotland and Ireland had _ its 
own King. ‘T'wo centuries later Wat Tyler and 
his rebels destroyed the main building and be- 
headed, beneath where yet the gate stands, the 
grand prior of the knightly brotherhood. Two 
centuries later a new grand prior—for the knights 
kept up their fraternity—rebuilt the dismantled 
walls, 

The knightly order was suppressed a quarter- 
century later by that gobbler of Church, State 
and Womanhood, Henry VIII., and during the 


reign of his infant and pious son Edward it was 
that the latter’s Lord Protector blew up the St. 
John’s building, and removed the stones of it for 
the completion of his residence on the banks of 
the Thames, where now rises—named after him— 
Somerset House, a Treasury House of the British 
Government. 

Few Americans, walking southward on the Vic- 
toria Embankment from the Northumberland Av- 
enue hotels, or westward from the city, know 
while passing this massive Somerset House how 
almost every gray massive block of stone around 
its old water gate possesses its own bit of St. 
John’s brotherhood romance; or, if knowing 
thereof, neglect forthwith to visit St. John’s 
Gate. 

Let me suppose the American tourist to turn 
away from the Holborn Viaduct into the little nar- 
row street wherein Fagin instructed Oliver Twist 
how to pick a pocket, and thence into St. John’s 
Street (named after the brotherhood aforesaid), 
that culminates at the famous Angel Inn of 
‘*merrie Islington.” Mr. Tourist, in passing the 


site of an old Sessions House—where Lady Russell 
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served as court amanuensis for her husband, Lord 
William Russell, when he was being inhumanly 
tried to be condemned for being a lover of liberty 
and good government—will, when turning slightly 
to the left, find himself confronting one of the 
most interesting relics of ancient London—this 
St. John’s Gate. And confronting it, Mr. Tour- 
ist may be addressed by one of the inevitable half- 
crown ‘touters” of anxious to show 
him about, and to drone into his ears an oft- 
rehearsed story of the gate’s history. 

Translated from cockney patois into Saxon and 
passable language, this would be the substance of 
the touter’s story: ‘‘I don’t know, mister, much 
about who St. John was, or how his knights come 
to build hereabouts ; but Ido know that the place 
and the rooms still kept up there over the: arch- 
way are sacred to the memory of a great book- 
maker called Dr. Samuel Johnson—him, you 
know, who wrote a dictionary. And if you will 
go up there—shilling also, sir, to the maid there 
—you can sit in the very chair in which that great 
man sat while writing books ; and can smoke from 
@ pipe that it is said he smoked, and may drink 
if you like some tidyish beer from the very mug 
he used to handle.” 

Be it known that Dr. Sam Johnson is in the 
estimation of every London guide and touter indis- 
solubly connected with a tourist’s ramble through 
Fleet Street, or into its Bolt Court, where the idol 
of Boswell lived—Bolt Court, perpetually echoing 
with the thunders of adjacent printing presses 
belonging to the London Telegraph and Sports- 
man. Or if the tourist traverses King’s Bench 
Walk of the Inner Temple, where the author of 
the tedious ‘* Rasselas” once lived ; or visits the 
Mitre Tavern hard by, where the doctor drank 
his ale and picked his mutton-chop bone, and 
where solicitors’ clerks and thirsty pedestrians 
have succeeded him a century later. 

What the gate touter does not relate and un- 
doubtedly does not know I must declare: It is 
that the order—at first military—was founded by 
a Norman Baron named John Briset—name yet 
embalmed in the hugely bound conundrum of 
nomenclature ycleped London Direeiory. His 
wife, Muriel, devised a dress for the order, con- 
sisting of a black upper garment fronted with a 
white cross—-dress that for many years confronted 
the crescent emblem of Saracens in battle array 
throughout the Holy Land. 

Nor could the touter tell about the oath of 
ehastity, or of rigid performance of devotions, or 
of implicit obedience to superiors, or of promise 
to defend Christians against Pagans, or of renun- 
ciation of all property independent of common 
stock, or of relieving sick and needy, or of fight- 
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ing to the last gasp in defense of the Holy Cross 
whereof they were made especial Champions and 
Crusaders. Nor would the tourist be informed as 
to the heroic exploits performed by the Knights of 
St. John; or how, when the crusading cause ap- 
peared desperate even to themselves, they contin- 
ued to defend sacred territory inch by inch 
against the confronting immense masses of in- 
fidels; or about their heroic gallantry at the 
sieges of Ascalon and Gaza, Azotus and St. Jean 
d’Acre. Little would the touter know about the 
ninety Knights of St. John who defended the 
fortress of Azotus when it was finally captured by 
Saracen assault—not a knight then found alive 
in the Christian fortress ; while the dead body of 
the last survivor served as stepping stone to ad- 
vancing and victorious infidels. 

The touter could not describe the long and 
bloody contest of the knights with the desperate 
piratical inhabitants of the Island of Rhodes, 
where they remained rulers for two hundred 
years, carrying on continual warfare with Mo- 
hammedans and enriching the brotherhood by 
commerce ; until some three hundred and seventy 
years ago, Sultan Solyman (the Magnificent) with 
an overwhelming armament besieged the island de- 
fenses and captured Rhodes. Yet not until after 
a siege protracted from Christmas to Easter, and 
with the loss of a hundred thousand Turks, the 
Knights of St. John being the last to capitulate. 
The Mohammedan generals were milder than the 
tenets of the Koran sanctioned, for in admiration 
of courage they allowed the knights to sail for 
and establish themselves in Malta—a remnant of 
them remaining in London. 

Nor could Mr. Touter tell of that most  re- 
markable feature in the history of those knights 
—a feature consisting of the inconsistent rivalry 
between them and the Knights Templars. In- 
consistent because each engaged in a common 
cause enjoining them to fight the infidel side by 
side ; nevertheless, such was the mutual hatred 
that more than once on the plains of Palestine 
they pointed lances against each other. In one 
last engagement the Knights of St. John’s Gate 
so triumphed over the Knights Templars that 
only nine of the latter left the field of battle 
alive. 

The Templars soon ceased to exist as an or- 
der, and their possessions were conferred on the 
Knights of St. John by the Pope and European 
sovereigns—all under the statute of might-estab- 
lished rights—a fashion still kept alive by Eng- 
land, France and Germany on the eastern coast 
of Africa. Even the old Temple Church became 
the possession of the St. John of Jerusalem 
Knights. Hence a new interest connected the 
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gate in Clerkenwell and the Inner Temple Church 
within the ‘liberties ” of the old city of London. 

That interest of connection exists for the tour- 
ist of 1892, and is especially enhanced when he 
knows that it was the expiring Order of Knights 
of St. John who ieased the grounds about the 
church to a society of lawyers—these in succes- 
sion to gospelers. 

Literature also connects itself with St. John’s 
Gate and the Temple Church. The chambers of 
the author of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
where he wrote ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” looked 
out upon the church. The edifice of his cham- 
bers is yet known as Goldsmith Building, and 
under the window from which he gazed is ex- 
hibited his alleged grave, surmounted with a 
shabby raised moss-grown slab, on which the 
idler, stepping from clamorous Fleet Street in 
using only a score of footprints, becomes amazed 
to suddenly stumble over this inscription, and no 
more of words: ‘“ I[ere lies Oliver Goldsmith.” 
The stumbling pedestrian listens to London’s 
roar, swelling there from every side and beating 
echoes against the quaint Norman walls of the 
Temple Church, doubtless thinking, ‘* And here 
lies, amid all the tumult of traffic, the author of 
a ‘Deserted Village.’ ” 

The connection of literature with the gate rests 
and one of his publishers 
—a printer who originated the Gen- 


with Dr. Johnson 
named Cave 
Hleman's Mayuzine, to which the Rasselasian was 
for a long time main contributor. Cave at the 
gate succeeded the last Prior of the Order of St. 
John, which Elizabeth finally disestab- 
lished. 

In connection with the hero of Boswell’s gossip 
and the gate, Commentator Malone related that, 
shortly after the publication of Johnson’s ‘ Life 
of Savage,” a Fleet Street /i/fératenr named Wal- 
ter Harte dined in the rooms over the gateway 
with Printer Cave. A few days afterward host 
and guest again met, when the former observed : 
«You made a man very happy the other day.” 

‘‘Ifow could that be ?” inquired Ilarte—who 
was then correcting the proofs of his Life of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus that Cave was printing —‘ for 
only ourselves were there.” 

“Bat don’t you recall that during our repast 
plates of victuals were sent behind a screen in the 
room ? Dr. behind it; he 
dressed so shabbily that he declined to sit down at 
the table. 
was highly delighted with your encomiums upon 
his memoir of the hapless poet.” 

Literature for a time dominated the 
neithborhood of St. Jolin’s Gate. Adjacent to it 
ive. Waller’s Sacharissa ; Sir lbudley North, the 
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biographer, and Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, 
whose collected works then filled twelve folio vol- 
umes, which are now as completely forgotten as 
the site of her mansion, daily passed by the hum- 
ble artificers who mainly compose the inhabitants 
of Clerkenwell—so called because of a health and 
tonic-giving well that was much frequented by 
the educated clerks or clergy of its early history. 
The duchess herself would be forgotten had not 
the genial pen of Charles Lamb rescued her grace 
from personal obscurity. 

Under the shadow of the gate Bishop Burnet 
lived and wrote his ‘‘ Life and Times”; across 
the way afterward resided Daniel De Foe, whose 
truthful ‘ Ilistory of the Plague” and inimitable 
** Robinson Crusoe” were there penned. 

The present tourist, visiting De Foe’s old resi- 
dence, still standing in part, and while viewing 
the people passing him coming from the neigh- 
boring slums, might think that if the Clerkenwell 
of De Foe’s day was like that of this day and gen- 
eration the spot was an appropriate one in which 
to write De Foe’s well-appreciated ‘‘ History of 
the Devil.” 

Poor as was the pictorialism of Cave’s Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, with its greasy ink and ill-formed 
type, the publication was as a FRANK LESLIE 
PopuLarR MONTHLY to an old Penny Magazine, 
if compared with its contemporaries or with the 
leading journal of that British day called the 
Craftsman ; or with the London Journal, full of 
noisy nothings about patriotism and Protestant 
and a government paper opposed to 
the Craftsman ; or with Fog’s Journal, favorite 
of conntry gentlemen, that lamented over ‘‘ good 
old times,” and occasionally indulged in a quiet, 
cautious piece of Jacobinism, and principally in 
the form of dull epigrams on ‘ Bob” or ‘ Ifan- 
or with the Grub Street Journal, 
which took under its care, after a fashion, science 
and literature. 

It is commonly supposed that the popular 
method of offering newspaper prizes is of recent 
invention; but it appears that this idea was really 
the cause of Dr. Johnson’s apprenticeship to let- 
ters: and that St. John’s Gate became, in effect, 
his Pierian Spring—of which he was, after touch- 
ing it, to ‘‘drink deep.” 

In 1734 Mr. Cave, who was the St. John gate- 
keeper, as it were, offered in his (Gentleman’s 
Magazine a prize of £50—larger in amount than 
journals one hundred and fifty years later offer as 
prize money for articles ; a larger than the aver- 
age price for a magazine article—for the best 


succession 


over Rats”; 


English poem on ‘ Life, Death and the Judg- 
This was a subject that could hardly 
demand inspiration without the use of the spur 


ment.” 
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of golden guineas. It seems that Mr. Cave was 
much disappointed that not a single author of 
note became competitor. ‘A young scholar,” as 
an anonymous correspondent described himself 
over a nom de plume of 8. Smith, emboldened by 
the prize offer, yet not entering the defined list, 
wrote to Mr. Cave, offering “‘ on reasonable terms 
sometimes to fill a column, and recommending 
also dissertations, poems and descriptions,” add- 
ing, “Such articles will be much better than 
jests and dull scurrilities.” Cave answered to 
the address given, when to the editorial sanctum 
entered Smith, alias young Sam Johnson, with a 
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expression — girding up his mind to the tasks 
before him, although often it was merely to cor- 
rect proof sheets, soon the monthly sale of the 
magazine ran up to 15,000 copies—no small mar- 
vel when the unintellectual character of the age 
is considered. So that Printer Cave purchased 
an old coach and pair, adopting for its panel the 
coat of arms of the St. John Order, and com- 
menced the gentleman himself. Nor did he for- 
get the young scholar to whose aid he had been 
greatly indebted, but continued his liberality and 
friendship to the day of his own death. Then 
Johnson, now rising rapidly into public notice, 
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poem in Latin alcaics addressed to Sylvanus Ur- 
ban. An acquaintance was formed, his lines ac- 
cepted, and the future lexicographer put upon 
stated duty. 

«‘'There, beside St. John’s Gate,” writes Rob- 
ert Chambers, in his Miscellany, ‘‘ did the after 
Dr. Johnson stand in threadbare coat ; often 
thankfully receiving the dinner that Mrs. Cave, 
with motherly kindness, proffered him—he not 
uttering complaint against Fortune, the capr i- 
cious goddess of the idle and indolent, nor in- 
dulging in fruitless lamentations over hard fate, 
or in bitter sarcasms on the literary world that 
knew not his merit. But—to use a Johnsonian 

Vol. XXXV., No. 2—14. 


paid the last friendly tribute to his Maecenas 
neatly and affectionately in a Memoir.” 

Very prosaic and void of all romance of chiv- 
alry or literary incidents did I myself find St. 
John’s Gate when I first visited it. And so the 
tourist of to-day would find it, as Lawrence Hut- 
ton found it when he penned references to if in 
‘* Literary Landmarks of London.” 

Charles Knight’s account of the old gateway 
and its surroundings cannot be excelled or made 
more graphic. ‘Therefore I cannot do better than 
quote him thus: ‘‘ The gate presents itself to 
view, completely closing the road and leaving 
only a foot passage into St. John’s Square through 
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the archway. The large masses of stone of which 
the gate is composed are much decayed ; but the 
groined arch has been well restored. ‘The res- 
toration, however—which appears to have pro- 
ceeded from a desire to preserve the monument 
as public property—seems out of character with 
the purposes to which the gateway is now devoted. 
A huge board which surmounts the archway in- 
forms that one may be solaced with the hospital- 
ities of the “‘ Jerusalem Tavern”; and we are 
impliedly given to understand that the entertain- 
ment to be set will not be subjected to any of the 
original notions of abstinence which a pilgrim 
might once have been expected to bring within 
the walls. A window of a house on the eastern 
side of the gateway displays attractions of bottles 
with golden labels of Cordial Gin, Pineapple 
Rum and Real Cognac. Passing under the arch, 
we perceive that the modern hospitium runs 
through the side of the gateway and connects 
with premises at either end. Invited to “the 
Parlor,” we enter and find a comfortable room 
whuse tables are checkered with many a liquor 
stain. But genius has there due honors, for we 
are shown, and allowed to sit on, the Johnsonian 
chair. But beyond is a Grand Hall, wherein cer- 
tain, or, rather, uncertain, Knights of Jerusalem 
often assemble in solemn conclave. It is the cen- 
tral room of the gateway. The spirit of the Past 
has been evoked from the ruins of the great Order 
to confer dignity and splendor on the peaceful 
and thirsty burghers who are wont here to con- 
gregate. Banners, gaudy with gold and vermil- 
ion, float upon the walls. Sculpture contributes 
a colored effigy of some redoubtable Hospitaler. 
Painting has lovingly united under the same ceil- 
ing the stern countenance of the Prior who 
bc ilded the gate and sleek likenesses of the wor- 
shipful founders of the Modern Order. 

This Jerusalem Tavern, even in the last, cent- 
ury, must have been much as it is now; for Hor- 
ace Walpole, what time the American Revolution 
was seething in Boston taverns, in a letter to his 
friend Cole describing a visit to the Inn of the 
Gate, writes: ‘‘Its present frequenters are quiet 
lawgivers, and not rampaging warriors. They 
have done the wise thing, which, however, poetry 
Instead of 
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vain covenants to drink only water or rejoice in 
a crust of moldy bread, a visitor may call for 
the delicacies of kidneys, tripe and welsh rabbit. 
Instead of secret oaths and terrible myste- 
ries, all men are invited to enter the commu- 
nity for the small sum of twopence per night. 
The code of the happy brotherhood is inscribed 
in letters of cold, and has only four articles—one 
of which is especially directed against the war- 
bling of improper songs. Here, then, is Mirth 
without licentiousness, Ambition without violence 
and Power without oppression. Had I,” contin- 
ues Walpole, ‘‘ remained to a third hour, the di- 
mensions might have expanded into the propor- 
tions of the Grand Hall of the original Priory of 
St. John. Drowsy echoes of tol-de-rol would have 
melted into solemn strains of impassioned devo- 
tion; and the story how Jenkins beat his wife and 
was taken on arrest would have turned into a soft 
tale of a Troubadour discovering his ladylove fol- 
lowing him into Palestine as a pretty page. In 
sleep I should have dreamed a vivid picture of 
ancient glories.” 

From visiting St. John’s Gate the visitor can 
do no better than next to proceed to the Temple 
Church and its adjacent cloisters; and finally 
to the British Museum, where in its library he 
will find attractive lore about the Knights of 
Jerusalem or the Templars, and there learn how 
the premises of the gate also knew David Garrick, 
and that there the great tragedian first exhibited 
comic powers in the farce of the ‘‘ Mock Doctor ” 
—Cave’s journeymen reading the other parts. 

In many particulars St. John’s Gute stands as 
opening to one’s inner feeling more romance than 
is attached to any other relic of that Old London, 
which is rapidly disappearing before the march of 
progress year by year. 

And the structure is not liable to disappear, be- 
cause property in its vicinity is not likely to call 
for demolition of ancient structures and the erec- 
tion of new ones. ‘Thus it may exist until Lon- 
don is no more, or until Macaulay’s New Zealand- 
er mourns for it as he sits, supposititiously, on 
London Bridge. St. John’s Gate exists, like West- 
minster Hall, as a link between Norman times 
and these of Victoria: or the coming eras of her 
descendants. 
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By GERTRUDE F, LYNCH. 


‘*T WONDER why so many more men get mar- 
ried than women ?” said .Miss Chance to Mr. 
Brill, interrogatively. 

Mr. Brill waited a moment before replying, 
then said : 

‘*If I was only allowed to give one reason, I 
should say, ‘ Jealousy.’” 

Miss Chance smiled, nodded reflectively, and 
said : 

** Explain.” 

Mr. Brill adjusted his eyeglass, glanced about 
to see that there was no danger of an interrup- 
tion, and proceeded : 

‘* Where you see one man of marriageable age 
and instincts unmarried you will find ten women. 
Take, for instance, a certain set : the men all get 
married, the girls do not. The former seek other 
fuir ones ; the latter are debarred from that ines- 
timable privilege, and in the general hunt are left 
to blush unseen—to remain on the parental tree 
or the family shelf, or wherever it is that single 
ladies are popularly supposed to reside. It is a 
sad state of affairs, and I don’t wonder it has 
attracted the attention of a reformer like your- 
self.” 

“Yes,” she responded, answering his last un- 
spoken question. ‘‘I have succeeded in getting 
my ‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Stenographers’ well under way, and my ‘ Chi- 
nese-English ’ class is nearly beyond its teacher, 
and now I am considering this question of marry- 
ing off my friends. I know at least eight girls, 
nice and accomplished, not too rich to be pretty 
and not too pretty to be absolutely destitute, who 
are really miserable because no man seems to 
want them. They get a great deal of what you 
might call ‘ tramp attention ’-— but which does not 
imply support — but no serious offers of matri- 
mony. It is a great muddle—one of the unray- 
eled ends of destiny which I am going to try and 
wind up satisfactorily. Iam convinced that the 
only way to do this is to treat the subject in a 
thoroughly practical way—sentiment is so old- 
fashioned. I am one of the eight,” she ended, 
with aslight blush. ‘ You had a very good idea 
before we wandered away from it,” she continued. 
“You said Jealousy. Tell me what you meant.” 

‘* Well,” Mr. Brill answered, serious as if he 
was on the witness stand, ‘‘ more marriages are 
ruined by girls’ petty jealousies than in any other 
way. Ifa man pays a girl a little attention every 
other girl is immediately in the front rank with 
sword drawn ready for the fray. She goes into 





it, not that she wants the man herself, but she 
hates to see the other girl get him. ‘Thackeray 
said, you know, that ‘every woman looked on 
every other woman as her past, present or future 
rival,’ and I guess the old gentleman knew women 
as well as anybody ever did. After awhile the 
man gets tired ; finds himself a little disap- 
pointed in the girl—she don’t appear to advan- 
tage—how can she, fighting such odds? The 
other girls distract his attention ; then the first 
one gets provoked at his rapidly receding admi- 
ration, accepts attention from other men in 
pique, and the first you know what might have 
turned out a happy marriage simply amounts to 
nothing, all because some girl wanted to feed her 
insatiable vanity. Now, with men it is different. 
When one of the sex has selected a girl and be- 
gins to pay her marked attention his friends 
would no more think of assailing his rights in 
that direction than they would of stealing his 
purse. They never lose an opportunity to tell 
her what a fine fellow ‘Tom’ is; to narrate his 
good points, or tell tender little fictions about 
his bad ones. The result is that pretty soon the 
girl looks on Tom as an angel in disguise. His 
popularity pleases her, and the attention she has 
at first taken as a matter of course she ends by 
feeling proud of. When the wedding finally 
comes off Tom has his friends to thank for about 
three-fourths of his success.” 

It was not long after this conversation that 
Miss Chance’s Harmonious Cirele was instituted. 
The rules of the ‘‘ circle” were as simple as the 
fundamental principle. As soon as a man had 
selected one of the number for his attentions the 
rest of the members were to direct their entire 
energies in helping the matter along. Progress 
was to be reported ‘in a general way to the presi- 
dent, and in minute detail as soon as an engage- 
ment was effected, in order to furnish information 
for future trials. In short, complete annihila- 
tion of every thought and feeling but the supreme 
one of getting married was desired. The by-laws 
were drawn up; every precaution taken against 
the possibility of failure, and Miss Chance flat- 
tered herself that another great step in her uni- 
versal reform was about to be accomplished. 

As the element of sentiment was entirely elim- 
inated from the scheme of action, it was not sup- 
posed that any false delicacy would restrain the 
members from describing in detail the ceremonies 
of courtship, the attendant mistakes and ecstat- 
ics, concerning which there is usually a notable 
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degree of reticence displayed. And so when the 
‘* Harmonious Circle” was informed, in a brief, 
practically worded note from the president, Miss 
Chance, that, ‘having acted in accordance with 
the rules and laws of the society, as laid down by 
itself, one of its members, Miss Drake, was about 
to enter the blessed state,” etc., as may be ex- 
pected, on the date mentioned, a full attendance 
was noticeable. 

When the meeting was called to order Miss 





Drake took the chair of honor. Besides her usual 
adornments, there were noticed a peculiar smile of 
half-concealed triumph and a large solitaire which 
shone splendidly as she persistently brushed back 
a lock of hair which had become very refractory 
since her engagement. 

Miss Drake abjured formal phrases and com- 
menced : ‘* You see, girls, it was just this way. 
Of course, Professor Faythe had been a little de- 
voted to me, but not more than he might have 


been to lots of other girls without causing any 
particular comment, when you gave that dinner 
just after the society was organized ”’— here she 
nodded pleasantly to a member, Miss Grace. 
** When he came in he naturally came up to me; 
not, I am sure, that he had any preference, but 
it was quite natural, and it probably saved him 
thinking of something to say. Well, as it hap- 


pened, I don’t know whether by luck or not, he 
was told to take me in to dinner.” 





‘* MISS DRAKE DID NOT SEE, AS HER EYES WERE 
FASTENED ON HER CLASPED HANDS.” 


Ifere Miss Grace interrupted by reading a mem- 
orandum from her notebook. ‘Mem. Saw that 
Professor Faythe had been attentive on two occa- 
sions to Miss Drake, and selected him to take her 
into dinner, at the same time cautioned the rest 
of the circle against intrusions.” 

It was noticeable that all the rest of the circle 
had notebooks ready for easy reference. 

Miss Drake’s attitude of confession became Del- 
sartean in its intensity as she proceeded. ‘ Girls,” 
she said, solemnly, ‘‘ you can’t imagine what an 
easy feeling I had all through that dinner. Of 
course, I knew he was the handsomest and most 
eligible man in the room, and that each one of 
you girls was just dying to be in my place.” (A 
look of revolt passed between several members, 
which, fortunately, Miss Drake did not see, as her 
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eyes were fastened on her clasped hands, a notice- 
able attitude when one is engaged.) ‘I felt easy 
because I knew that if the rules were kept I should 
have the professor all the evening without killing 
myself to retain him. It does make a difference 
in your manner. When one is fighting every girl 
in the room she can’t be sweet and natural. Miss 
Vail sat on the other side of the professor, but 
after a single remark to her he devoted his entire 
attention to me, and I appeared at my best—that 
is, he told me so afterward.” 

Miss Vail read from her notebook as follows : 
“The professor turned to me with a remark 
which seemed calculated to drag me into a con- 
versation, if I so desired. I assumed a far-away 
look, a sort of I’m-trimming-hats expression, and 
answered in a bored, uninterested way, then im- 
mediately turned to my escort.” 

‘‘T don’t really think,” Miss Drake amended, 
‘*that he desired to drag Miss Vail into a conver- 
sation. Of course, common politeness would ne- 
cessitate the professor’s speaking. But we will let 
that pass.” 

Miss Vail and her vis-i-vis exchanged meaning 
glances. 

““The next time we met,” Miss Drake contin- 
ued, ‘‘was at a theatre party. He was not al- 
lowed to escort me, for fear of frightening him 
away by taking his attentions to me too much for 
granted, but he was given a seat next me in the 
box, and I knew by the relieved way in which he 
turned to me that Miss Hempstead had kept her 
word. In fact, he told me afterward that he had 
been greatly attracted by Miss H., but found her 
very uninteresting, even stupid.” 


Miss Hempstead read : ‘‘ Mem. Professor Faythe“ 


has a reputation for admiring bright women, so I 
made myself as stupid as possible—with marked 
success.” 

Miss Drake: ‘*The professor, I might add, 
does like bright women, but not sarcastic ones.” 

Miss Hempstead’s hand surreptitiously sought 
and clasped Miss Vail’s. 

Miss Drake: ‘‘ After that party the professor 
seemed quite attentive, but it was not until after 
the little social meeting held at my own house 
that I could call his attentions personal.” 

Ifere various memoranda were read. 

Mem. 1. ‘The professor said : ‘ What pretty 
rooms, are they not?’ I said: ‘Did you not know 
that Miss Drake superintended the arrangement ? 
She is very artistic, but of course, too modest for 
you to have found it out.’ ” 

Mem. 2. ‘*The professor approached. I said : 
‘Isn’t Miss Drake looking charmingly this even- 
ing? She casts everyone else in the shade as 
usual.’ My whole conversation was in this strain.” 
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Mem. 3. ‘During refreshments I urged the 
professor to have some cake. ‘ Miss Drake made 
this, I am sure,’ I said; ‘she is a fine house- 
keeper.’” 

Mems. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 were similar in style. 

**Of course,” said Miss Drake, in the same, 
self-satisfied manner she had exhibited through- 
out the recital, ‘‘I have no doubt the professor’s 
ultimate design was a little accelerated by these 
kind speeches.” 

She then proceeded with the final chapter of 
her narrative : ‘‘ I met the professor one morning 
as I was coming home from church. He seemed 
quite agitated, but when I asked him in he 
accepted, and followed me into the house. He 
told me he had just met Miss Green a short 
time before, who, in the course of conversation, 
had told him that I had so much attention and 
had refused so many offers, she wondered he had 
the temerity to approach me. He asked me if it 
was true, and if there was any hope for him ; that 
he was unworthy ; that he had never known a 
girl so talented, so amiable, so popular with all, 
even her own sex ; but he would endeavor to make 
his life more fitting if I would have him. Well, 
I hesitated a little, not that I wanted to; but ac- 
cording to the by-laws we promised to show ‘a 
becoming hesitancy in accepting a proposal, so as 
not to havé the reproach cast that a member of 
the ‘‘ circle ” was too easily won.’” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Miss Drake coughed slightly, then proceeded, 
increasing, if possible, the astonishment on the 
faces of her listeners : 

‘Girls, I have a most unpleasant duty to per- 
form. In thinking the matter over, I have con- 
cluded that, while as a source of girlish fun the 
circle is all very well, it would hardly do for me 
in my position of fiancée to do anything deroga- 
tory to maidenly dignity ; and while I think no 
harm was done in my case by misapplied zeal, 
still I should fear a continuance of its action 
might hurt some girl’s life, and I therefore beg 
to withdraw.” 

The speech had apparently been learned before- 
hand. 

There was a second of horrified amazement, 
then good breeding gave way to veracity. 

‘IT think your professor is a perfect cad,” said 
Miss Vail, “just an apology for a man; and you 
don’t deserve to get married, to repay all our 
work in this way.” 

“Thinks I’m stupid, does he?” said Miss 
Hempstead, ‘1 shall take pains to convince him 
of the contrary.” 

Only Miss Chance’s dignity withstood this su- 
preme test, and even she felt called upon to ad- 




















MISS CHANCE’S 
minister a severe reprimand to the recreant mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ circle.” 

* * * * * oa 

*‘T suppose you have heard the news,” said 
Miss Grace to Miss Vail, one afternoon, meeting 
her en passant. 

‘“ No,” answered Miss Vail. Then, as the tri- 
umphant expression on her interlocutor’s face 
bore its meaning to her clairvoyant mind, ‘ You 
don’t mean the engagement is finally off ?” 

“* Yes, finally.” 

A hand clasp and a kiss were exchanged. 

‘* Best news I have heard fora month ;”’and the 
two continued their separate ways. 

* * * * * * 

** Yes,” said Miss Chance to Mr. Brill, in ex- 
plaining the situation, ‘it is my first real failure, 
and, of course, doubly depressing on that account. 
If the marriage had come off I could have recov- 
ered from the disaster of having the ‘circle’ 
broken up. It would not then have been such a 
Waterloo ; but to have even that relief denied is 
very hard, after all my trouble. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, but I find he has to take it 
out in worth generally.” 

«*'Tell me about it,” said Mr. Brill, whose un- 
manly curiosity was seeking to be assuaged. 

So Miss Chance recounted that experience of 
the “Harmonious Circle”; related the facts al- 
ready stated about its first and only meeting, when 
Miss Drake antagonized all the members by her 
assumed airs of maidenly dignity, and her con- 
scious superiority in having secured a real live 
man, and the ‘‘circle’s” explosion of wrath at 
her backsliding. 

‘The next day,”’ Miss Chance went on, ‘‘I got 
six notes, very carefully worded, about the same 
in substance, saying that the writers agreed with 
Miss Drake that such proceedings were undigni- 
fied, unmaidenly ; that marriages made in that way 
would be distasteful, and while guarding against 
any future errors of the kind, they would also 
seek to remedy the one already committed. I was 
so broken-hearted at the failure of my scheme 
that I did not notice the innuendo contained in 
the last lines, but my eyes were soon opened. 
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‘Mr. Brill,” her hand resting for a second on the 
young man’s coat sleeve in the absorption of her 
recital, ‘*those girls made a regular business of 
breaking that engagement. I couldn’t feel sorry 
for her, she had been such a fool, but I was too 
deeply concerned in the success of the scheme to 
feel amused. 

‘First, you know, they began to laugh about 
it—and, of course, a man can stand anything but 
that—implied that the professor was the victim 
of a huge joke, and that no one expected him to 
take it seriously. Then they laughed about her 
accomplishments. You know she really hasn’t 
any that amount to anything—just dabbles with 
the paint brush and piano keys. Then about her 
cake—I don’t suppose she could” make Johnny- 
cake. By the way, what is Johnnycake? Then 
they commenced to make love to him. He 
couldn’t turn a street corner without meeting 
one of them. ‘They just shadowed him. If they 
had expended half the energy in getting the girls 
married there wouldn’t be a single member in the 
‘circle’ now. 

“Then the parties that were given, presum- 
ably to hasten the engagement—really to break 
it!—and the poor girl didn’t dare refuse them. 
She knew, if she did, they would accuse her of 
being afraid ; but she stood everything, and they 
were almost in despair, when Miss Hempstead 
got him to break a promise to take her to a con- 
cert and spend the evening with her, and then 
arranged so Miss Drake heard about it. That 
finished it. The engagement was broken off then 
and there.” 

‘‘Did he propose to any of the others ?” Brill 
asked. 

“Oh, no; they didn’t want him; and besides, 
they had scattered his attentions so, no one could 
be held responsible. Really, he wasn’t very much 
of a man—you can see that; and I don’t think 
Miss Drake’s heart was touched at all—just her 
vanity. But,” and Miss Chance allowed her feel- 
ings once more to overcome her, ‘‘ I have deter- 
mined to let the marriage question alone. There 
are some subjects too complicated for even a re- 
former to straighten out.” 
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THE mere mention of 


ivari carries a certain fascination with it to his English admirers. 


every musician, even if 


whole soul is” not ‘‘in fiddles.” 
Among all the changes and chances to which 
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an Amati or a Strad- for the jubilee presentation to Dr. Joachim by 


By this gift Dr. Joachim 


it happens that “his became the fortunate possessor of three Stradi- 


varius fiddles—or shall I say violins ? There is 
an English dealer, by the way, who won’t sell you 


musical instruments are subject, it is the violin a violin unless you call it a fiddle—at least he 


alone that remains the 
same. ‘* Clarinets are 
things of yesterday ; flutes 
have undergone all kinds 
of modifications ; harps 
warp and falf awa vs 
pianofortes are short- 
lived ; but the sturdy vio- 
lin outlasts them all. If 
it gets cracked you can 
glue it up, if it gets 
bruised you can patch it, 
and even if it gets smash- 
ed it can often be repaired 
without losing its indi- 
viduality.” 

And not only has the 
violin its individuality— 
it has its history, and in 
many cases its romance, 
and herein lies another of 
its charms, 

Dr. Holmes has told us 
in one of his poems that 
although his wants are 
modest, ‘‘ one” Stradivari 
he would fain possess. 

To be the possessor of 
even one ‘‘Strad” is to 
be happy indeed in these 
days, when the value of 
the violins has increased 
enormously. 

The maker himself was 
satisfied to get tive pounds 
for one of his master- 
pieces. A hundred years 
ago a ‘*Strad” could be 
purchased for about fif- 
teen hundred dollars; 
now one in good condi- 
tion easily brings five or 
six or seven thousand 
dollars. Six thousand 
dollars was paid for the 
violin chosen from the 
Labitte collection of Paris 
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PAGANINI’S VIOLIN (PRESERVED IN THR 
MUNICIPAL PALACE, GENOA). 





won't sell it without first 
giving you a half-hour 
lecture upon the choice of 
terms. 

But I shall find myself 
in a labyrinth if I under- 
take to explain why he 
prefers ** fiddle” to ** vio- 
lin”; for I don’t know— 
and I wonder if be does ! 

‘The most perfect 
Strad -in the world,” as it 
is called, belongs to Mr. 
HTill, the well-known Eng- 
lish connoisseur. It has, 
of course, its little his- 
tory, which is in effect 
that it was made for 
Cosmo III. in 1690. A 
hundred years later an 
Irish gentleman purchas- 
ed it at the suggestion of 
Angelica Kauffmann. He 
gave $125 for it, took it 
home with him, and then 
he appears to have for- 
gotten all about it, so little 
music had he in his soul. 
The violin was lost sight 
of until 1845, when it nar- 
rowly escaped destruction 
in a fire. It was rescued 
from the burning house, 
and subsequently met with 
all the honors it deserved. 

The sight of it now, as 
it reposes beneath its glass 
case, must fill the heart 
of the connoisseur with 
admiration, and, perhaps, 
envy. It is without a flaw 
of any kind. To its long 
period of obscurity its ad- 
mirable state of preserva- 
tion is, of course, due. 
The value placed upon it 
is ten thousand dollars. 
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Upon it have played most of the great 
modern masters. 

One devoted to its beauty has inscribed 
these lines to it: 


‘* What voices hast thou heard, what hands obeyed, 
What love sustained, what lonely vigils blest, 
Of those who now are silent and at rest, 
Since thy great maker’s hand was on thee laid 
In far Cremona, and thy fabric made, 
Strong, resonant, of beauty manifest, 
In delicate amber like a garment drest, 
A type of perfect art no time can fade !” 


This chef @euvre, dainty, with all the ten- 
der grace of a bygone day, was made in the 
seclusion of far Cremona, where alone in 
quiet and solitude the artist could best live 
and think and work. For, to the violin 
maker who really loves and is possessed of his 
calling, if is not an art—it is a religion. 

Not in the hurry and bustle and worry of 
to-day can they produce the work of two hun- 
dred years ago. 

In the same case with this ‘‘ mos‘ perfect 
Stradivarius known” is a photograph of a 
direct descendant of Stradivari, a barrister, 
who, curiously enough, is living at this mo- 
ment in Cremona—Signor A. G. Stradivari. Mr. 
ILill also has, by the way, a violin made for thie 
present Duke of Edinburgh when he was a little 
hoy, the first tune he played upon it being ‘* God 
Save the Queen.” 

The violinist Remenyi has a fine Stradivarius 
which he discovered in South Africa. I[ardly the 
place where one would look for treasures of this 
sort ; but I will let him tell the story of his won- 
derful find in his own way. 

‘*T was concerting in Grahamstown in 1887,” 
‘¢ Among my visitors was an old gen- 
tleman, Dr. Atherstone, a scientific man. 

‘* During our conversation, after inspecting my 
grand 'Tripot and my Joseph Guarnerius, he men- 
tioned that he had inherited from an uncle two 
violins, one a Guarnerius, called the Giant, and 
the other a Stainer. 
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THE MOST PERFECT STRADIVARIUS KNOWN. 
(HILL COLLECTION, ENGLAND. ) 
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‘*There were no strings on either of the vio- 
but their workmanship was wonderful. 
While 1 was examining these gems the doctor, 
in the most ordinary way, remarked that there 
was another violin in the room. I opened the 
third case, without any feeling of awe or of ex- 
pectation. There was a kind of silk rag thrown 
over a violin, that was all. I lifted the rag, and 
there in the case was lying a violin without any 
strings, and with only two pegs in the seroll. 

*€ At the first glance I saw that a grand seigneur 
was lying there unnoticed. I scarcely dared to 
touch it, it was such a wonderful sight. I asked 
myself if my name was Remenyi, and if I was not 
dreaming! After many such questions I took 
the violin out df its case. 

‘What ribs and what a back I detected! 
There it was in my hands, a thing of eternal 
beauty, an instrument as it came out of the hands 
of the master. ‘The interior was as unblemished, 
as magnificent, as the exterior. I had been on 
the lookout for the last twenty-five years for such 
a violin, and had quite given up all hope of ever 
coming across such a treasure. But now I had 
in my hands the much-dreamed-of and much- 
coveted instrument. ‘he dream of my life was 
realized. And ai! this in South Africa! I hard- 
iy could believe it. 

‘‘ After working an hour I had the violin im 
perfect order Then in the greatest expectation 
I carefully rosined my bow and tried the Titan 
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Stradivarius. Its tone was heavenly—so sweet 
and so powerful ! 

‘**T never will part with him at any price. Five 
thousand pounds sterling would not tempt me 
any more than five, and the word ‘ priceless’ ex- 
actly describes the violin. It has but one draw- 
back. ‘The Titan puts all my violins, of which I 
have thirty, so completely in the shade that I 
never play on any of them. ‘Titan does all the 
work, and he is strong enough for any emer- 
gency.” So much for Remenyi’s Titan Strad ! 

A Stradivarius which has seen the tragical side 
of life—for it was on the battlefield of Waterloo— 
is that now belonging to Waldemar Meyer, the 
violinist. 

This Strad fiddle was made for the first George 
of England in 1716. It was kept in the royal 
family until the first of this century, when it be- 
came the property of a Scotch nobleman, who 
valued it so highly that he carried it in his mili- 
tary baggage, and thus it was that the instru- 
ment was in the battle dread of Waterloo. [lis 
family held it until about 1860, when it was given 
to the violinist Molique. When he returned to 
his native Bavaria to pass the evening of his life 
he gave it to his friend Baron Dreifus, who kept 
it for twenty years, and then sold it to the violin 
collector of Berlin, Reichers, for five thousand 
dollars, who, in turn, sold it to Meyer for over 
six thousand dollars. 

A fine violin is that known as the Hauser Strad- 
ivarius. 

Years a‘o it belonged to Vieuxtemps; from 
him it passed to the Viennese violinist and com- 
poser, Miska Hauser, who brought it with him to 
this country. Upon his death, a few years ago, it 
became the property of his brother, Mr. Isidor 
Iiauser. Within the last month he has sold it to 
Mr. Gordon McKay, ef Newport, for the modest 
sum of five thousand dollars. Mr. McKay has 
very generously ‘oaned it to the young violinist 
Mile. Vanstosehe. The preservation of this violin 
is complete. There is not a crack or a split in it. 
It bears the date 1710. 

All connoisseurs have united in praising it. 
Mr. Hart, who knows all about violins and has 
written a book on the subject, speaks of the 
‘‘handsome curl of the wood,” and adds, ‘‘ The 
scroll is a masterwork.” Kéonig declares, enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘ One of the finest Strads I ever saw.” 

Mr. Willis Nowell, of Boston, has two fine 
Strads. One he calls Elijah, the other Nero. 

In England, among the violins which might a 
tale unfold of past triumphs, and which connois- 
seurs regard with something little less than awe 
for the beauty of its workmanship and the sweet- 
ness of its tone, is the Betts Stradivarius. 
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Of its history, however, little is recorded be- 
yond the fact that an Englishman, Mr. Betts, 
purchased it for twenty shillings. He was of- 
fered over five hundred guineas for it, but he 
would never part with it. His family retained 
the precious instrument for many years after his 
death, or until 1858, when it became the prop- 
erty of M. Vuillaume, of Paris, Several years 
later it passed to Mr. E. G. Meier, who had waited 
patiently for years to become its owner. 

The loving care which this admirer of Cremo- 
nese violins bestowed upon it was such that he 
would scarcely permit any person to handle it. 

He finally parted with it, in 1878, when it be- 
came the property of Mr. Hart. It will, however, 
always be known as the Betts Stradivarius. 

Another instrument which is a chef d’euvre of 
the great maker Stradivari is the violin called 
the ** Dolphin.” This also belongs to an English 
gentleman, 

Its beauty has always excited the admiration of 
the fiddle world. The splendor of the wood is 
unsurpassed by any violin, ancient or modern, 
and it was named the ‘‘ Dolphin” from the rich- 
ness and variety of the tints it gives to the var- 
nish. 

A famous as well as a valuable violin is that 
now belonging to the city of Genoa; it was for- 
merly the property of the great Paganini, who 
became the owner of his world-famed violin, a 
Guarneri ‘del Jesu” (Gest), in the following 
curious manner: A French merchant, M. Livron, 
lent him the instrument to play upon at a con- 
cert at Leghorn. When the concert was con- 
cluded Paganini brought it back to its owner, 
when M. Livron exclaimed: ‘* Never will I pro- 
fane strings which your fingers have touched ; 
that instrument is yours.” 

A more fitting present or higher compliment 
could not have been offered. The illustrious 
violin was often credited with the charm which 
belonged to the performer; the magical effects 
and sublime strains that he drew forth from it 
must, it was thought, rest in the violin. 

With his violin he could move both the tears 
and the laughter of his audience, and would now 
give you the notes of birds in trees, and even 
hens feeding in a farmyard, and now melt you 
into grief and pity, or mystify you with witch- 
craft, or put you into a state of lofty triumph 
like a conqueror, 

By the provisions of his will, this famous in- 
strument became the possession of the city of 
Genoa. The last time this violin was removed 
from its glass case, in which it has rested so many 
years, was upon the occasion of a concert given 
in aid of the charities of Genoa. Up to that 
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time there was a ribbon around the instrument, 
which was secured at the back with the seal of 
the city. ‘To permit the violin to be used, the 
seal and ribbon had to be removed, and in the 
performance of this operation the seal carried 
away with it some of the lustrous varnish of Giu- 
seppe Guarneri. 

Mrs. Ole Bull has a rare collection of violins, 
many of them presents to her illustrious husband. 
One of the most interesting is a Gasparo di Salo 
violin. In color it is a golden brown ; it hasa 
decorated scroll, whose graceful curve ends ina 
head, half cherub, half human. This was carved 
in the sixteenth century by Benvenuto Cellini. 
The violin was put into a museum, to preserve it, 
when Innspruck was invaded by the French, but 
a soldier pilfered it, and sold it for a trifle to 
Rhehazek, a collector of violins. 

Ole Bull longed for it the moment he saw 
it, but Rhehazek, although very poor, refused to 
sell it; however, he relented enough to say: 
“If ever I do part with it, you shall have it for 
one hundred golden ducats.” 

A few years later, when dining with Mendels- 
sohn and Liszt, a note with an immense seal was 
brought to Ole Bull. Rhehazek was dead, and 
his son offered the violin at his father’s price. 
When Ole Bull joyfully 
shouted, ‘It is mine! 
It is mine!” Liszt said, 
** Young man from Nor- 
way, are you crazy ?” and 
Mendelssohn exclaimed, 
‘*Tt’s an extravagance of 
which only a fiddler is 
capable !” 

Ole Bull owned a 
‘*Strad,” one of a_ set 
made by the great Strad- 
ivari in 1687 for the King 
of Spain. The violin is 
inlaid with ivory, and has 
a beautiful scrollwork 
running round the sides 
and scroll, 

I believe, however, that 
his best instrument was a 
Nicholas Amati. When 
he lay on his deathbed he 
called for his Amati, and 
he died caressing it. 

The most costly Stainer 
in the world was sold in 
1791 for $6,000, under 
these curious cireum- 
stances: The German 
Count Trauttmansdorf 








DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S 
FIRST VIOLIN. 
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entertained at his castle Emperor Leopold II., 
King Frederick William of Prussia and other 
princes of high and low degree. For their pleas- 
ure he had arranged violin concerts by Alessi. 
Alessi played on a wonderful Cremona instrument 
so exquisitely that he moved the count to tears. 
After the first concert the count determined 
that he must have the Cremona for his own pri- 
vate concert master. He offered fabulous sums 
for it, but Alessi said he would sooner sell his 
life, and so the negotiations came to naught. 

The rumor of the count’s attempt to get the 
Jremona went abroad, and some weeks later an 
unknown old man appeared at the castle door 
with a worn and shabby violin case under his 
arm. The servants refused to admit him. 

‘*Tell vour master,” he said to them, ‘ that 
heaven’s music is waiting at his door.” 

The count received him. The old man drew 
from the case a perfect instrument, the work 
of Jacob Stainer’s own hand, and played it so 
marvelously that the count and his people forgot 
all about the Cremona. The old man was will- 
ing to let his instrument go on the condition that 
he might pass the rest of his life near it, and play 
it once daily. 

The haggling as to the price lasted two weeks, 
at the end of which the count got the Stainer by 
agreeing to give the old man $150 in money at 
once, free food and shelter for life, free light and 
wood, one new suit of clothes annually, one-half 
a bushel of wheat and three dollars monthly, all 
the hares he could eat, a measure of wine daily 
and two huge barrels of beer every year. 

The old man lived almost twenty years after 
having made this contract, played almost daily 
on his adored instrument before the count, and 
consumed fully $6,000 worth of the count’s money 
and provisions. Ilis violin lies still preserved in- 
tact. It was last played in 1854 at the marriage 
of the Emperor Franz Josef of Austria. 

The maker of all Stainers, as well as the father 
of the German violin, was Jacob Stainer, who 
lived in the seventeenth century. - He made the 
famous instruments known as the ‘‘ Elector Stain- 
ers,” probably from the fact that they were vio- 
lins made for the twelve Electors. 

Two famous violins of Stainer’s, called St. 
Peter and St. Paul, are in the collection of some 
English grandee. 

As arule it is the connoisseurs and the makers 
that own the finest and the most of the old vio- 
lins. Leaders and professional musicians cannot, 
as a rule, afford to spend the thousands of dollars 
that these instruments cost. So they buy the 
very best of modern make. And, indeed, there 
are few of the old instruments, however fine their 
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VIOLIN PLAYED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


tone may be, that can stand the wear and tear of 
concert playing. But there are certain exceptions 
to this. Erdelyi Naczi, leader at the Eden Musée, 
has a costly Guarnerius. He has also a Guada- 
gnini, of which it has been said, “ It has the hand- 
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somest varnish I have ever seen, and its tone is 
equal to its varnish.” The Guarnerius is his con- 
cert violin, his Guadagnini he uses as a substi- 
tute and for practicing. 

Wilhelmj usually plays on a Strad. 

Camillo Urso has a valuable Guarnerius. She 
bought it in London, when the collection of Mr. 
(iillott, the pen manufacturer, was sold. She 
gave a little over $2,000 for it. She could sell it 
at any time at a large advance. She has two other 
instruments, which cannot be compared with this 
one, although they are very valuable. 

One of them, a Pietro Guarnerius, she paid 
$1,200 for; the other, made by Lorenzo Guada- 
gnini, cost $1,500, and is the handsomest of the 
three to look at. 

In queer, old-fashioned characters, the inscrip- 
tion on the back of her most valuable violin, in- 
side, is as follows : ‘* Joseph Guarnerius, fecit. X. 
Cremone, Anno 1727.” 

The cross is supposed to have been used by 
Joseph Guarnerius to prevent confusion of his in- 
struments with those of other members of the 
same family. 

The bow almost always used by Mme. Urso in 
concert is even more rare than her famed * fid- 
dles.” It is, perhaps, the heaviest bow in use by 
any player, though its length is not unusual. It 
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was made by Tourte, of Paris, who died eighty 
years ago, and who always held the palm as a 
maker of bows. He it was who invented 

the frog, screw and nut, and who first de- 
veloped the modern phases of this import- 

ant accessory to violin playing. 
is of Pernambuco wood. It was given her 
by her first teacher, Simon, of Nantes, as a 
birthday present, and is worth several hun- 
dred dollars. How she can use it at all, on 
account of its unusual weight, many musi- 
cians cannot understand. 

Tua uses a Strad; she has also a fine 
Amati, given to her by Ex-Queen Isabella 
of Spain. 

Norman-Neruda (Lady Hallé) plays on 
the famous Strad ieft to her by the great 
Ernst. 


Urso’s bow 


Nettie Carpenter uses a Guadagnini ; 
Maud Powell has a fine old instrument 
attributed to Duiffoprugear. 

Miss Hood, the violinist who taught Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland how to play the violin, 
has an Amati, a very fine specimen. 

Among the amateurs who ought to be 
happy are Mr. Walter Behrens, who plays 
on a superb Strad ; Mr. Winthrop Rogers, 
who has a Guadagnini; Mr. Macy has an 
Amati; Mr. E. D. Adamson has a fine 
Strad formerly belonging to the Hawley 
collection; Mr. James Brown has a Guar- 
nerius and a Guadagnini; Mr. Walter New- 
bery has a fine Tononiof superb tone. Mr. 
Newbery is an enthusiastic amateur. Ile 
has written many interesting articles upon 
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this favorite instrument of his, the violin, for 
both American and English publications. It is 
to his courtesy I am indebted for much informa- 
tion upon the subject, as well as for many of the 
photographs which illustrate this article. 

lis bachelor quarters are the rendezvous of 
many amateurs, who have delightful weekly con- 
certs. 

In the United States the largest single collec- 
tion of violins, and probably the most valuable 
one, is that owned by Mr, R. D. Hawley, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. In all there are ten or fifteen 
violins, each representing an especial model of 
its class. The total value is about $50,000. A 
Joseph Guarnerius ‘‘del Jesu” is the gem of the 
collection. It is known as the King Joseph—that 
is, the finest Guarnerius existing—a title disputed 
only by one competitor, the King Joseph of Mr. 
Laurie, of Glasgow. 

Mr. Hawley has a Stradivarius, with its varnish 
pretty well rubbed of, and valued at several thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. George Smith, of Chicago, has a rare and 
valuable collection of violins ; among his number 
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are four Strads, two Amati, one Joseph Guar- 
nerius and two Sanctus Seraphim. 

George Gemunder & Sons, of New York, have 
a fine collection of violins. The most curious of 
all is an old Tyrolean violin—a Klots, worth, as 
a violin, but a little over a hundred dollars, yet 
from its associations immeasurably more. It is’ 
duly authenticated as George Washington’s, and 
as such it was exhibited at the Hahnemann Fair. 
It is of a lightish brown, of a very fine grain, 
rather bare of varnish, and lies in a worm-eaten old 
wooden case which opens at the top. Other vio- 
lins are an unvarnished Stainer, a Guadagnini, an 
Amati of the famous Grand pattern and of an 
orange color. An odd instrument is a viol d’amour 
of Eberle. It is half as long again as the ordi- 
nary violin and of twice the thickness. There 
is not the sweetness of the violin about it, but it 
has rather a melancholy tone. The viol d’amour 
is but a special instrument for a certain solo pas- 
sage in the opera of ** The Huguenots.” 

A veritable Mecca for all violins finding their 
way this side of the Atlantic is Mr. Flechter’s 
well-known collection. 

In the photograph which Mr. Flechter has 
kindly loaned me are represented fiddles of ev- 
ery description. There is a Gasparo di Salo 
viola, a Joseph Guarnerius ‘* del Jesu” and two 
Strads, a Nicholas Amati, a Stainer, a Guadagnini 
and a Sanctus Seraphim. 

There is a man with the violin hobby living 
somewhere in the interior of New York State, 
who owns an instrument which cost him $4,000. 
He keeps it in a glass case. Once a year he 
takes it out, draws his bow across the strings, 
and then carefully returns it to its case, where 
it remains untouched for another year. The 
event is regarded as important enough to be 
worth an annual telegraphic dispatch to the news- 
papers, setting forth that no hands but his are 
ever allowed to touch the instrument, and that 
the melody he extracts from it on anniversary 
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day is rich enough to last him all through the 
year. 

Whether this treasured violin be an Amati, a 
Stradivarius or a Guarnerius is not recorded. 

But wherein lies the excellence of these old 
Italian instruments, that those of modern make 
cannot compete with them ? This question was 
put to an old German dealer, who was asked if 
he could tell. He replied, somewhat fiercely, ‘ If 
I don’t know who de teufel does ?” And then he 
went on to explain that it did not lie in any pe- 
culiarity in the model, though there was some- 
thing in that; nor in the wood of the back, 
though there was something in that ; nor in the 
fine and regular grain of the pine which formed 
the body, though there was something in that ; 
nor in the position of the grain running precisely 
parallel with the strings, though there was some- 
thing in that ; nor in the finger board, nor in the 
linings, nor in the bridge, nor in the strings, nor 
in the waist, though there was something in all 
of them ; nor yet in the putting together, though 
there was much in that. 

And this was the sum total of the information 
to be got out of the old dealer on this mysterious 
subject 

Possibly the reader may be interested in the 
fact that the violin once belonging to Queen Eliz- 
abeth is still extant, and forms part of the mu- 
sical collection of an English gentleman. 

The instrument is of boxwood, and is carved 
with woodland scenes; engraved upon a silver 
plate are the names of Elizabeth and the Earl of 
Leicester, to whom the Queen finally gave the 
violin. 

The instrument is very curiously carved, but 
the several parts are so thick and loaded with or- 
naments that it has no more tone than a mute. 

The Virgin Queen amused herself not only 
with the violin, but with the lute, the virginal, 
and her own voice. She was musical, ‘‘so far 
forth as might become a princess.” 
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AUTHOR OF “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


CONVENANCE. 


** AFTER.” 


By GEORGE NEWELL Lovejoy. 


THE spacious room seems bare, 

And drear beyond compure. 

A man with sparse gray hair 
Sits grim and lonely, 

Brooding on sin and shame, 

His smirched and ruined name. 

Which was the more to blame— 
He, or she only ? 


When June and Winter wed 
They shoe Time’s steeds with lead; 
Small wonder that she fled 

To love and laughter 
To life’s full swirl and stir, 
Though years must bring to her 
Even a bitterer, 

More sordid, ‘‘ After.” 


Only the stage-worn play ! 

Light Love will have its way, 

Its own mad course, nor stay 
For name nor station. 

A woman rashly bought, 

Ambition coldly sought ; 

Passion and Greed have wrought 
This desolation. 


THE AUTHOR OF “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


os By MARY HARGRAVE. 


GIOVANI VERGA is the first Italian novelist of 
the day. He is vigorous as well as realistic, and 
his writings have great depth, containing not only 
descriptions of life, but being based on philo- 
sophic theories. He has been termed the Zola of 
Italy, and the term, though not strictly adequate, 
may give some idea of his breadth and aims. De- 
cidedly Verga is the most original and powerful 
Italian writer at present. His types are chiefly 
drawn from Southern Italy and Sicily, where there 
is less culture and refinement, more of strong 
primitive human nature than in the north of Italy 
—the natures are more passionate and there is 
less self-control. The condition of men and 
things in the south is painted by Verga in strong 
but not exaggerated colors—he is realistic, true 
to real life. Several young writers follow in the 
footsteps of Verga (though not always with his 
genius), and Sicily is quite a fertile source of in- 
spiration at present. 

The most important novels of Verga form a se- 
ries called ‘I Vinti” (‘‘ The Vanquished ”), con- 
sisting of five books, each a story distinct in itself 
and independent of the rest, but all based upon 
the same idea, or showing the same idea under va- 
rious aspects. ‘The Vanquished,” Verga himeelf 
explains in a preface to the first of this series, are 
those vanquished in the struggle for existence— 
the weak who are left behind in the march of 
progress—not the fittest who survive, but the un- 
fit who succumb. ‘‘ Vanquished ones,” he says, 


“deposited on the shore by the current, which 
has destroyed and drowned them, each one bear- 
ing the imprint of his weakness, which might 
have been the glory of his strength. Each one, 
from the humblest to the highest, has had his 
share in the struggle for existence, for comfort, 
for ambition—from the humble fisherman to the 
nouveau riche and the intruder in higher classes 
—to the man of genius and strong will, who feels 
himself strong enough to rule his fellows—to the 
artist who imagines he is following his ideal, but 
who is following another form of ambition.” 
Verga, then, describes those who fail in the grand 
struggle for advancemerft. In “I Malavoglia” 
we have the story of a fisherman’s family, strug- 
gling against adverse fortune for the bare means 
of subsistence. In ‘‘Mastro don Gesualdo,” a 
step further in the scale, material wants provided 
for, comes the ambition to rise in social position. 
In ‘* Duchessa di Leyra” aristocratic vanity is 
displayed ; in ‘‘ L’Onorevole Scipioni” political 
ambition ; and in ‘‘ L’Uomo di Lusso” all these 
desires and ambitions are united in one man, who 
feels them, suffers from them, and is consumed 
by them. 

Such in brief is the general conception of 
Verga’s series, no less remarkable for artistic 
workmanship and brilliancy of imagination than 
for conception. Besides these works Verga has 
written some volumes of short stories describing 
scenes of life in Southern Italy, each one being a 


























































224 THE AUTHOR 
perfect and artistic sketch. One of these is the 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana ” (Rustic Chivalry ”), writ- 
ten as a story, then dramatized by the author, 
and now set to music by Mascagni, in the opera 
which has become famous during the last year. 
‘These ‘‘ Novelle Rusticane” lose much of their 
charm when translated, and can perhaps only be 
fully appreciated by those who have lived in the 
south ; but perhaps an amusing account of the 
naive performances of the ‘* Mistero” (a mystery 
or miracle play acted at Christmas by the peas- 
ants) may be appreciated : 

The mystery represented the Flight into Egypt, 
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OF “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


of stone they were. So much so, that Pinto, in 
his quarrels with neighbor Janu about the fig tree 
in the yard from that time forth applied as a term 
of reproach : ‘‘ You are the thief of the flight into 
Egypt.” 

Don Angelino, book in hand, took care to 
prompt Master Nunzio from behind the curtain. 

*** Vain, O woman, is thy prayer; I feel no 
pity! I feel no pity’... . Your turn now, 
Master Janu.” 

For those two ruffians had actually forgotten 
their parts, such rascals were they! The Vir- 
gin Mary in vain prayed and entreated them to 
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“Way, Herr Tinketpumpe! 
** No, MATAM. 


and the part of the Most Holy Virgin had been 
given to neighbor Nanni, who was short of stat- 
ure and had shaved off his beard on purpose. As 
soon as he appeared carrying the Holy Child in 
his arms and saying to the thieves, ‘‘'This is my 
flesh and blood !” the spectators beat their breasts 
with stones, and all cried at once: ‘‘ Mercy on 
us, Holy Virgin !” 

But Janu and Master Cola, who were the 
thieves, with false beards of lamb’s wool, paid 
no attention, and tried to rob her of the Holy 
Child, to carry him to Herod. The sexton had 


known how to choose his thieves! Real hearts 


ARE YOU NOT GIVING LESSONS TO-DAY ?” 
I AM CELEBRATE ZE TWO HUNDRED ANNIVERSARE OF MINE CHENUINE ‘ Strap.’”"’ 


desist, until the crowd murmured: ‘ Neighbor 
Nanni is faint-hearted because he is dressed up 
as Virgin Mary. Otherwise he would soon run 
them through with his knife !” 

But when St. Joseph appeared on the scene 
with his white cotton-wool beard, and went about 
seeking his wife in the thicket, which only reached 
his chest, the crowd could hardly keep still, for 
thieves, Madonna and St. Joseph could all have 
touched each other easily, if the mystery had not 
just consisted in this—that they were all to run 
after each other and never be caught. This was 
the point of the miracle, you see. 
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‘* FRANQOISE CAME AND WENT, ATTENDING TO THE SOLDIERS.” 


THE 


THROUGHOUT that lovely summer’s evening 
Father Merlier’s mill kept high revel. In the 
courtyard three tables, set end to end, awaited 
the guests. All the countryside knew that Mer- 
lier’s daughter Francoise was going to be be- 
trothed that evening to Dominique, a young man 
who had a name for laziness, but also a handsome 
bearing that made all the women’s eyes for three 
leagues round sparkle as they looked on him. 

This mill of Father Merlier’s was a real delight. 
It stood in the very middle of Rocreuse, just 
where the highway makes a bend. The village 
had but a single street-—two rows of tumble-down 
cottages, one on either side of the way ; but there, 
at the bend, a meadow or two widens out, and a 
line of big trees, following the course of the Mo- 
relle, spread a lordly shade over the hollow of the 
valley. In all Lorraine there is not a more charm- 
ing nook. ‘To right and left thick plantations of 
secular trees climb gently up to the horizon, a 
full sea of verdure; while southward the plain 
stretches, marvelously fertile, unrolling to an in- 
finite distance, patch after patch of cultivated 
land intersected by quickset hedges. But the 
especial charm of Rocreuse was the fresh atmos- 
phere of this green hollow, in the hottest days of 
July or August. The Morelle comes running 
down from the woods of Gagny, and seems to in- 
herit the coolness of the leafy ways through which 
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during all those leagues it flows; it brings down 
the small murmuring noises, the ice-cold, gathered 
shadows of the forests ; and there are freshets be- 
sides, all kinds of running waters sing their song 
in the depths of the woods; at each step little 
springs gush forth ; and you suspect as you follow 
the narrow paths whole subterranean lakes, that 
soak up through the moss, and profit by the 
slightest crevice, at the foot of the trees in the 
crannies of the rocks, to well up in crystalline 
fountains. The babbling voices of these runnels 
are lifted so Joudly and id such numbers that they 
drown the chorus of the bullfinches. You might 
fancy yourself in some enchanted pleasance, with 
vascades tumbling on every side. 

Below, the meadow land is soaked with water. 
Gigantic chestnuts cast their black shadows ; and 
alongside the fields long lines of poplars draw 
their rustling curtains like screens. ‘There, too, 
two avenues of enormous plane trees rise across 
country toward the old chateau of Gagny, to-day 
in ruins. In this soil, perennially watered, the 
grasses grow luxuriantly. It is like a garden level 
between two wooded terraces—but a natural gar: 
den, whose lawns are meadows and whose colossal 
flower beds are traced out by giant trees. When 
the sun strikes it at midday the shadows fade into 
blue, the grasses sleep in the warmth, whilst a 
chill shiver runs beneath the branches. 
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And it was there that Father Merlier’s mill 
gladdened with its click-clack a corner of wild 
verdure. The building, put together of lath and 
plaster, seemed as old as the world itself. One 
side was bathed by the Morelle, that here spread 
out intoaclear pool, Asluice had been contrived, 
and the water tumbled over a fall of three or four 
feet upon the mill wheel, which wheezed as it 
turned, with the asthmatic cough of a faithful 
servant grown old in ministering to the house. 
When people advised Father Merlier to get a new 
one he shook his head, saying that a young wheel 
would be lazier and wouldn’t know its work so 
well ; and so he patched up the old one with any- 
thing that came handy—staves of casks, scraps of 
rusty iron, of zine or of lead. The wheel, its 
countenance all changed by time, hung at all 
points with streamers of grass and mosses, seemed 
the gayer for it. When the silver flow of water 
beat over it you saw its queer body moving be- 
neath a dazzling circlet strung with lines of 
mother-of-pearl. 

The side of the mill which thus dipped into 
the Morelle resembled a rude archway grounded 
in the flood. A good half of the tenement rested 
upon piles. The water ran beneath the flooring, 
and the holes beneath were well known about the 
countryside for the eels and crayfish taken in 
them. Below the fall the pool was limpid as 
glass, and when the wheel was not troubling it 
with froth you could spy shoals of fat fish that 
swam about with the leisurely movements of a 
troop. A broken stairway led down to the water, 
close beside a pile, to which a barge lay moored. 
A wooden gallery hung over the wheel. Here 
and there at irregular distances a window or two 
looked out. It was a jumble of coignes, scraps of 
masonry, patches of various dates, beams, gables, 
that gave the mill the appearance of some disman- 
tled fortress ; but the ivy had sprouted up in walls, 
and creepers of all kinds stopped the larger cracks, 
and flung a mantle of green over the whole dwell- 
ing. Young ladies who passed were fond of 
drawing Father Merlier’s mill in their sketch- 
books. 

On the side which faced the road the house 
stood more solidly. A stone gateway opened on 
the big yard, lined on either hand with sheds and 
stables. A huge elm, rising beside a well, cov- 
ered half the yard with its shade. Across the 
back ran the house front, with its four first-floor 
in line, and a dovecot above them. 
Father Merlier’s one sacrifice to the Graces was to 
have this front whitewashed every ten years. The 
wash was now fresh upon it, and at midday, when 
the sun lit it up, it dazzled the village. 

For twenty years lather Merlier had been 


windows 
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Mayor of Rocreuse. He was respected on account 
of the fortune which he had known how to make. 
People reckoned it at something like eighty thou- 
sand francs, amassed cent by cent. When he 
had married Madeleine Guillard, who brought 
him the mill as her dowry, he had scarce any- 
thing beyond his two arms; but Madeleine had 
never repented her choice, so clever was he at 
managing the business after his own jolly fashion. 
To-day his wife was dead, and he lived alone with 
his daughter Frangoise. Doubtless, he might 
have ceased to work and allowed the mill wheel to 
sleep within its moss, but this would have bored 
him. The house would have seemed no longer 
alive. He kept on working, for the pleasure of 
it. Father Merlier by this time was a strapping 
old boy, with a long silent face that never laughed, 
but hid a world of humor, all the same, below its 
features. He was chosen mayor for his wealth, 
and also for the air of good humor he wore when 
he married a couple. 

Francoise Merlier was just eighteen. She did 
not pass for one of the beauties of the neighbor- 
hood, because she was so delicate. Up to fifteen, 
indeed, she had been plain. Nobody could un- 
derstand how the daughter of Father and Mother 
Merlier, such a lusty couple, throve but weakly 
and with a drooping air; but at fifteen, though 
delicate still, she began to have the prettiest little 
face in the world. Her hair was black and her 
eyes were black, and with all that she was a very 
rose—with a laughing mouth, dimpled cheeks, a 
clear brow crowned with sunshine. Though of 
delicate growth, for those parts, she was not thin 
—far from it. By ‘‘ delicate” it was merely meant 
that she could not have lifted a sack of corn ; but 
she was growing quite firm of flesh, and in a fair 
way to become as plump and dainty as a quail. 
Only, her father’s silent habits had made her 
theughtful, when quite young. If she was al- 
ways laughing, it was to give pleasure to others. 
At heart she was a serious maiden. 

Naturally, she was wooed by all the country 
round, even more for her crowns than for her 
sweet manner; and she had ended by making a 
choice which had shocked the neighborhood. On 
the other bank of the Morelle there lived a big 
young man called Dominique Penqueur. He did 
not belong to Rocreuse. ‘Ten years before he had 
come from Belgium as heir of an uncle who held 
a small property on the very skirts of the forest 
of Gagny, just opposite the mill, a few gunshots 
away. Ile came—so he said—to sell this property 
and return to his own country, but it seemed that 
the country charmed him, for he never moved. 

People saw him till his parcel of land and grow 
a few vegetables, on which he lived. He fished, 
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he shot ; more than once the bailiffs came near 
to arresting and drawing up a charge against him. 
This free-and-easy mode of living on means that 
the country people could not account for to their 
satisfaction ended by giving him a bad name. He 
was looked upon vaguely as a poacher. At any 
rate he was a lazy dog, for he was often found 
stretched asleep on the grass at times when he 
should have been working. The ramshackle cot- 
tage where he lived, under the trees by the fringe 
of the forest, did not look, either, like the habi- 
tation of a respectable young man. The gam- 
mers of the village would not have been surprised 
to learn that he had dealings with the wolves that 
haunted the ruins of Gagny. Nevertheless, the 
girls, now and then, were bold enough to speak 
up and defend him; for he was a splendid fellow, 
this man whom all suspected, tall and lithe as a 
poplar, fair of skin, with his light-colored beard 
and hair the color of sunny gold. Then sud- 
denly, one fine morning, Frangoise told her fa- 
ther that she was in love with Dominique, and 
would never consent to marry any other youth. 
You can fancy what a knock on the head Fa- 
ther Merlier got that morning! After his cus- 
tom, he said nothing. He wore his reflective 
face, only the gay humor beneath it no longer 
gleamed in his eyes. For a week he was taci- 
turn. Francoise, too, was very grave. What 
bothered Father Merlier was to understand how 
this rascally poacher had contrived to bewitch his 
daughter. Dominiqne had never visited the mill. 
‘he miller watched and spied the lover, on the 
other bank of the Morelle, stretched amid the 
grass and pretending to sleep. Frangoise could 
see him from her chamber. ‘The matter was 
clear enough. They had fallen in love by casting 
tender glances at each other over the mill wheel. 
Nevertheless, another week rolled by. Fran- 
coise grew more and more grave. Father Mer- 
lier continued to hold his tongue. ‘Then, one 
evening, he himself quietly led in Dominique. 
Frangoise set out the table without any fuss. 
She showed no astonishment, and contented her- 
self with laying an extra cover. The only differ- 
ence was-that her cheeks were dimpled again, 
and her laugh had returned to her. That morn- 
ing Father Merlier had paid Dominique a call in 
his cottage on the fringe of the wood. Then the 
two men had talked for three hours, with door 
and windows shut. No one ever knew what had 
been the subject of their talk. All that was cer- 
tain was that on leaving Father Merlier already 
treated Dominique as his son. No doubt the old 
man had found a good man in this youth whom 
he had gone to seek, this idle dog who lay at 
length on the grass to win the love of the girls. 
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All Rocreuse cried out upon it. The women 
on their doorsteps could never have done with 
the subject of Father Merlier’s madness in tak- 
ing such a good-for-nothing into his house. He 
let them run on. Perhaps he remembered his 
own marriage. He, too, had not a penny to his 
name when he had wedded Madeleine and her 
mill, and that had not prevented his making a 
good husband. Besides, Dominique stopped the 
idle gossip by going to work with such a will 
that the people round were amazed. The miller’s 
man had just then been drawn in the conscrip- 
tion, and Dominique was not willing that an- 
other should be engaged. He carried the sacks, 
drove the wagon, put his shoulder to the mill 
wheel, when it had to be induced to work, and 
all this with such spirit that people came for 
the pleasure of looking on at it. Father Merlier 
chuckled to himself. He was proud of having 
guessed the stuff that was in this youth. There 
is nothing like love for putting heart into young 
folks. Amid all this hard work Frangoise and 
Dominique worshiped each other. They scarcely 
ever spoke, but looked into each other’s eyes with 
a smiling tenderness. Hitherto, Father Merlier 
had not said a word on the subject of marriage, 
and the pair respected this silence, waiting the 
good pleasure of the old man. At last, one day 
toward the middle of July, he had given orders 
for three tables to be spread in his courtyard un- 
der the big elm, and had invited his friends in 
Rocreuse to come that evening and drink a bout 
with him. When the court was full, and every- 
body had his glass in his hand, Father Merlier 
lifted his own above his head, saying : 

‘**T have the pleasure to inform you that Fran- 
goise will marry this fine fellow in a mouth’s time, 
on the feast of St. Louis.” 

Then their healths were drank uproariously. 
Everybody was langhing’; but Father Merlier 
added, lifting his voice : 

** Dominique, kiss your betrothed. 
privilege.” 

Then, very red in the face, the levers kissed, 
while the company laughed yet louder. It was 
a feast, and no mistake. They drained a whole 
butt of wine ; and then, when all but the more 
intimate friends had taken leave, the talk be- 
came calmer. Night had fallen—a starry night 
and serene. 

Dominique and Frangoise, seated on a bench 
side by side, said nothing. An old countryman 
was talking of the war which the Emperor had 
declared against Prussia. All the lads of the 
village were already on the march. Last evening 
some troops, too, had marched through Rocreuse, 
There were going to be hard knocks. 
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‘HE THREW UP HIS HANDS.” 


* Bah!” said Father Merlier, with the selfish- 
ness of a happy man; ** Dominique is a for- 
Ile won’t have to, go—and if the Prus- 
sians were to come, he would be here to protect 
his wife.” 

This notion that the 
struck them as a good joke. 
were going to have a pretty beating, and that 
was all about it. 

‘I’ve seen them before now 
before now,” muttered an old peasant. 

There was for awhile. ‘Then they 
clinked their glasses again. Francoise and Dom- 
inique ,had heard nothing. They had clasped 
hands softly behind the bench, so that nobody 
could see; and this seemed so delightful that 
their hands remained clasped and their gaze lost 
in the deep darkness. 

Ilow warm, how glorious the night was! The 
village slumbered on either side of the white road 
as tranquilly as a child. Nothing was heard but 
the crowing, in the far distance, of some cock 
awake before its time. From the great woods 
around descended long whispered breaths, that 
passed over the roofs like kisses. ‘The meadows, 
with their black shadows, were clothed in a mys- 
terious and deepening awe, while all the springs, 
all the runnels that gushed in the shadow, seemed 
to be the fresh and rhythmic respiration of the 


eigner. 
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sleeping country. Now and again the old mill 
wheel in its slumber appeared to dream as old 
watchdogs dream who bark between their snores, 
It creaked, it talked to itself, rocked in sleep by 
the fall of the Morelle, while the cascade itself 
gave forth a note, musical and sustained as that 
of an organ pipe. Never had more embracing 
peace descended upon a happier corner of this 
earth. 
I]. 

A montit later exactly, as you count the days, 
fell the eve of St. Louis. Rocreuse was in a panic. 
The Prussians had beaten the Emperor, and were 
advancing by forced marches on the village. For 
a week past travelers along the highway had 
brought news of the Prussians: ‘*'They are at 
Lormiére !” * They have reached Novelles !” and, 
hearing tell that they were coming so quickly, 
Rtocreuse expected, morning after morning, to see 
them marching down by the woods of Gagny. 
They did not come, however; and this was still 
more terrifying. Be sure they meant to fall upon 
the village during the night, and cut everybody’s 
throat. 

The previous night, a little before dawn, there 
had been an alarm. ‘The inhabitants were awak- 
ened by the noise of feet trampling loudly along 
the road. The women were already on their 
knees, crossing themselves, when the villagers, 
opening their lattices stealthily, had recognized 
It was a French detachment. 
The captain had asked at once for the mayor of 
the place, and was billeted at the mill, after a 
long talk with Father Merlier. 

The sun rose gayly that day. 
Over the woods hung a clear blue 
sky, whilst deep down in the vale, over the mead- 
ows, a2 white mist was climbing. ‘The village, 
itself clean and neat, awoke to breathe the fresh 
morning, and the land with its rivers and its fresh- 
ets wore the dewy grace of a posy of flowers ; but 
this lovely day brought no laughter with it. The 
villagers had just seen the captain stroll around 
the mill, examine the houses around, cross to the 
further bank of the Morelle, and from that posi- 
tion study the country with a field glass. Father 
Merlier, who went with him, seemed to be help- 
ing with explanations. ‘hen the captain had 
posted soldiers behind walls, behind trees, in the 
ditches. ‘The greater part of the detachment en- 
camped in the courtyard of the mill. There 
would be a battle, then ? And when Father Mer- 
lier returned they began to ask him questions. 
He made a slow sign with his head, but did not 
speak. Yes, there was going to be a battle. 

Frangoise and Dominique were there, in the 
yard ; and they looked at him. After awhile he 
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took his pipe from his mouth, and spoke this sim- 
ple sentence : 

‘* Ah, my dear ones, it won’t be to-morrow that 
[ shall marry you.” 

Dominique, his lips compressed, frowned an- 
grily, rose once or twice, and remained with his 
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gaze fixed upon the woods of Gagny, as if he 
wanted the Prussians to arrive. Francoise, very 
pale and serious, came and went, attending to 
the wants of the soldiers. They were brewing 
soup in a corner of the yard, and joking together 
while they waited for their meal. 


‘* THEY WERE UPON HIM.” 
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Meanwhile, the captain appeared delighted. 
He had visited the bedchambers and the big 
room of the mill, which faced the river. Just 
now he sat beside the well, and talked with Father 
Merlier. 

‘‘You’ve a real fortress here,” said he. ‘‘ We'll 
hold it easily till evening. The ruffians are late. 
They ought to be here.” 

The miller kept his serious face. He could 
see, in imagination, his mill flaming like a torch ; 
but he made no complaint, judging that to be 
useless. He only opened his mouth to say : 

‘You ought to have the barge hidden behind 
the wheel. There’s an archway where she can 
be stowed. There’s a chance she might be use- 
ful.” 

The captain gave an order. He was a fine fel- 
low, this captain, about forty years old, tall, with 
a pleasant face. The sight of Francoise and 
Dominique seemed to do his heart good. He kept 
looking at them as if he had forgotten all about 
the coming strife. He followed Francoise with 
his eyes, and his look said clearly that he found 
her charming. Then, turning toward Domi- 
nique : 

‘« So you’re not in the army, my lad ?” he asked, 
bluntly. 

‘‘T’m an alien,” the young man answered. 

The captain seemed hardly to relish this ex- 
cuse. He winked his eye and smiled. Francoise 
was better to woo than the cannon’s mouth 
Then, perceiving that he smiled, Dominique 
added : 

‘‘T’m an alien, but I can send a bullet into an 
apple at five hundred yards. That’s my gun, 
there, behind you.” 

‘*You may find it useful,” answered the cap- 
tain, simply. 

Francoise had drawn near, trembling a little ; 
and, without thinking of the people around, Dom- 
inique took and clasped the two hands which she 
held out to him as if to put herself under his pro- 
tection. The captain smiled again, but did not 
add another word. He remained seated, with his 
sword between his knees, and his eyes closed, as 
if in sleep. 

It was already ten o’eclock. The heat became 
fierce. A heavy silence reigned. In the court, 
under the shade of the sheds, the soldiers had be- 
gun to eat their soup. No sound came from the 
village, where all the inhabitants had barricaded 
their cottages, door and window. A solitary dog 
in the road began to howl. From the woods and 
meadows around, swooning in the heat, came a 
far-away voice, sustained, composed of all the 
scattered whisperings. A cuckoo broke into song. 
Then the silence deepened again. 
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And suddenly, in this slumbrous atmosphere, 
the sound of a firearm rang out. The captain 
rose in haste ; the soldiers left their plates of soup 
half emptied. In a few seconds all were at their 
posts; from the basement up, the mill was 
thronged with men. Meanwhile, the captain, 
who had stepped out to the road, could see noth- 
ing. To right, to left, the highway stretched, all 
empty and white. A second report sounded. 
Still there was nothing to see, not even a shadow ; 
but, wheeling round, he spied, in the direction of 
Gagny, between two trees, a light puff of smoke 
drifting away like a thread of gossamer. The 
wood there was still the same—deep and tranquil. 

‘““The brutes have flung themselves into the 
forest !” he muttered. ‘‘ They know we’re here.” 

Then the fusillade grew by degrees, and was 
kept up between the French soldiers, posted 
around the mill, and the Prussians, hidden be- 
hind the trees. The bullets whistled over the 
Morelle without inflicting loss on their side. The 
shots were irregular ; they came from every bush, 
and still nothing was seen but the little puffs of 
smoke, gentdy wafted on the breeze. 

This lasted nearly two hours. The officer hum- 
med, with an air of utter indifference. Fran- 
coise and Dominique, who remained in the court- 
yard, rose and peered over a low wall. Their at- 
tention was chiefly bent on a small soldier, sta- 
tioned on the bank of the Morelle, behind the 
ribs of a decayed boat. He lay flat on his belly, 
watched, discharged his rifle, then slid down into 
a ditch, close behind him, to reload ; and his mo- 
tions were so funny, so sly and supple, that they 
caught themselves smiling as they watched. Per- 
haps he spied the head of some Prussian, for he 
jumped briskly up, and brought the rifle to his 
shoulder ; but, before he could fire, he cried out, 
tumbled over, and rolled down the ditch, where, 
for a moment, his legs quivered convulsively, like 
the feet of a stuck chicken. The small soldier 
had received a bullet full in his chest. He was 
the first man who fell. Instinctively, Francoise 
had caught Dominique’s hand, and pressed it 
with a nervous shudder. 

**Don’t stay there,” said the captain. 
where the bullets are coming.” 

And, indeed, a quick, sharp sound was heard 
somewhere in the old elm, and the end of a twig 
toppled and fell; but the two young people did 
not budge, chained to the spot by their anxiety to 
Bee. 
By the outskirt of the wood a Prussian darted 
swiftly from behind a tree, as from the wings of 
a stage, beating the air with his arms, then tum- 
bling on his back. And after that nothing moved. 
The two dead bodies seemed to sleep in the broad 
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sunshine; and still no soul was in sight across 
the drowsy landscape, Even the crackling of the 
musketry ceased. Only the Morelle babbled on 
with its clear note. 

Father Merlier looked at the captain with an 
air of astonishment, as if asking : “ Is it all over ?” 

‘“‘Now comes the big blaze!” the latter whis- 
pered. ‘* Look out—don’t stay in that place.” 

He had not finished before a terrific volley rang 
out. It seemed to mow at the foliage of the big 
elm, and a shower of leaves whirled in air. Luck- 
ily the Prussians had aimed too high. Domi- 
nique pulled, almost dragged, Frangoise away, 
whilst Father Merlier followed them, calling : 

‘Hide in the little cellar—the walls are thick 
there !” 

But they did not hear. They entered the big 
hall, where half a score of soldiers waited in si- 
lence, with the shutters closed, and peered through 
the chinks. The captain remained in the court- 
yard alone, stooping behind the low wall, while 
the furious discharges continued. Outside the 
soldiers whom he had posted gave way, but slowly, 
foot by foot. Still they began to crawl in, one by 
one, as the enemy dislodged them from their 
shelter. Their orders were to gain time and not 
to show themselves, that the Prussians might not 
know what numbers they had in face of them. 
Another hour rolled by; and when a sergeant 
came in and reported that there were only two or 
three left outside the officer pulled out his watch, 
muttering : j 

“‘Two hours and a half! 
hold them for four hours.” 

He had the great gate of the yard closed, and 
all preparations were made for an energetic resist- 
ance. Since the Prussians were on the opposite 
bank of the Morelle, there was no fear of an imme- 
diate assault: True, there was a bridge a mile and 
a quarter further down the stream ; but, no doubt, 
they knew nothing of its existence, and it was 
hardly likely they would attempt to ford the 
stream. The officer, therefore, had merely a 
watch kept on the road. All energies would be 
concentrated on the side that faced the fields. 

The fusillade had ceased again. ‘The mill seemed 
dead beneath the full sunshine. Not a shutter 
was unclosed; not a sound proceeded from in- 
side. Still, little by little, the Prussians came 
into sight along the skirts of the forest of Gagny. 
They lifted their heads, and grew bolder. Within 
the mill several soldiers already were lifting their 
rifles ; but the captain cried out: 

‘‘No—no; wait! Let them come close !” 

They showed a deal of caution, looking at the 
mill distrustfully. This old dwelling, silent and 
mournful, with its curtains of ivy, caused them 


Come on, we must 


uneasiness. Still they came on. When about 
fifty were gathered in the meadow full in front 
the officer uttered one word : 

“¢ Fire !” 

A roar went forth; a few stray shots followed 
close. Frangoise, shaken with a tremor, uncon- 
sciously put her hands to her ears. Dominique, 
standing behind the soldiers, watched for the re- 
sult ; and when the smoke had cleared a little he 
saw three Prussians stretched on their backs in 
the middle of the field. The rest had flung them- 
selves behind the willows and poplars. And so the 
siege began. 

For more than an hour the mill was riddled 
with bullets. They lashed the old walls like a 
hailstorm. When they struck a stone you could 
hear them flatten and drop back into the water. 
They plunged into the timbers with a dull thud. 
Now and then a loud creak announced that the 
wheel had been hit. The soldiers inside hus- 
banded their ammunition, firing only when they 
could get an aim. From time to time the cap- 
tain consulted his watch; and, just as a bullet 
plowed through a shutter and imbedded itself in 
the ceiling, he muttered : 

‘*Four hours! We shall never hold out.” 

Indeed, little by little, this terrible fusillade 
was knocking the old mill to pieces. A shutter 
tumbled out into the water, and they had to re- 
place it with a mattress. Father Merlier was 
continually exposing himself to ascertain the dam- 
age done to his poor wheel, whose creakings 
pierced his heart. It was really done for this 
time; he would never be able to set it to rights 
again. Dominique had begged Francoise to re- 
tire ; but she had insisted on staying beside him. 
She had seated herself behind a big oaken press, 
which sheltered her. Nevertheless, a bullet had 
found its way into the press, the boards of which 
echoed heavily with the blow. Thereupon Dom- 
inique placed himself in front of Frangoise. He 
had not yet fired a shot. He held his gun, but 
was unable to draw near one of the windows, 
which were thronged with soldiers.- At each dis- 
charge the planking trembled. 

** Attention ! attention !” shouted the captain, 
suddenly. 

He had just seen a dark body of men issue from 
the covert. At once a terrible volley opened on 
them. It was like a waterspout descending on 
the mill. Another shutter fell out, and in flew 
the bullets through the gaping window. Two 
soldiers rolled over. One did not move again ; 
they pushed him against the wall, because he was 
in the way. The other writhed and begged to be 
put out of his pain, but nobody heard him. The 
bullets kept pouring in. Every man was dodging 
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about and trying to find some loophole through 
which to send back an answer. A third soldier 
was struck. This one did not speak a word, but 
rolled over beside a table, with haggard, staring 
eyes. Face to face with these dead men, Fran- 
coise, stricken with horror, had pushed back her 
chair mechanically, and seated herself on the 
floor, with her back against the wall. She seemed 
to take up less space and be in less danger so, 
Meanwhile, the men had fetched all the mat- 
tresses in the house, and had half succeeded in 
stuffing up the window again. The room was 
filled with wreckage—with broken weapons and 
gutted furniture. 

** Five hours !’ said the captain. ‘* Stick to it. 
They are going to try to cross the stream.” 

At the same moment Franeoise crie]l out 
sharply. A bullet had made a ricochet, and 
grazed her forehead. <A drop or two of blood 
appeared. Dominique looked at her; then, step- 
ping to the window, he fired his first shot, and 
continued firing. He loaded and fired without 
noting what went on beside him. Only, from 
time to time, he flung a glance at Franeoise. Kx- 
cept for this, he did not put himself out, but kept 
aiming with deliberation. The Prussians, skirt- 
ing the poplars, tried to cross the Morelle, as the 
captain had foreseen ; but as soon as cach made 
the attempt, he dropped, his brain pierced by a 
bullet from Dominique. The captain, who wit- 
nessed this game, was enchanted. Ile compli- 
mented the young man, telling him he would be 
glad to command a few more marksmen of his 
quality. “Dominique did not hear. A ball ripped 
his shoulder, another bruised his arm; and still 
he kept up his fire. 

Two more men fell. The mattresses, cut to 
ribbons, no longer filled the window holes. <A 
last volley seemed as though it must blow the mill 
to atoms ; but still the officer reiterated : 

“Stick to it. Half an hour more.” 

Ife was counting the minutes now. He had 
promised his superior officers to hold the enemy 
in check till nightfall, and he would not with- 


draw an inch before the time fixed for the retreat. - 


He kept up his pleasant look, smiling upon Fran- 
coise to hearten her. Ile himself had just picked 
up the rifle of a dead soldier and discharged it at 
the enemy. 

By this time there were only four soldiers left 
in the room. The Prussians showed themselves 
in a body on the further bank of the Morelle, and 
it was evident that their crossing the stream was 
only a question of moments. Still a minute or 
two dragged by. The captain was obstinate. Tle 
was still averse to give the order to retreat, when 
a sergeant ran in, crying: 
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«They are on the highroad! They’re coming 
to take us in the rear !” 

The Prussians must have found the bridge. 
The captain pulled out his watch. 

‘Five minutes more,” said he. ‘ They won’t 
be here for five minutes yet.” 

Then, on the stroke of six, he consented at 
length to march out his men by a narrow door- 
way that led into a narrow lane. Thence they 
flung themselves into a ditch, and gained the for- 
est of Souval. The captain, before retiring, had 
saluted Father Merlier very politely, and made 
his excuses, Ife had even added : 

** Keep them amused. We will come back.” 

Meanwhile, Dominique remained in the room 
alone. He kept on firing, hearing nothing, un- 
derstanding nothing. Ile only knew that he 
must defend Frangoise. The soldiers had gone 
without his being in the least aware of it. Ie 
sighted and killed his man at cach shot. All of 
a sudden he heard aloud shout. The Prussians 
at the rear had just entered the courtyard. He 
fired a last shot, and they were upon him, while 
his gun was yet smoking. 

Four men seized and held him. Others shouted 
around him ina terrible tongue. They had al- 
most cut his throat on the spot. Francoise flung 
herself before him and besought them; but an 
officer entered, and had the prisoner handed over 
to him. After exchanging a sentence or two in 
German with the soldiers, he turned toward Dom- 
inique, and said, roughly, in very good French : 

** You will be shot in two hours’ time.” 


III. 


Ir was a regulation issued by the German head- 
quarters staff ; any Frenchman, not belonging to 
the regular army, who should be taken with arms 
in his hand was to be shot. Even the volunteer 
companies were not to be recognized as combat- 
ants. By thus making terrible examples of the 
peasants who fought in defense of their hearths 
the Germans aimed at hindering the general ris- 
ing of which they stood in dread. 

The officer, a tall, lean man, about fifty years 
old, put a few questions to Dominique. Although 
he spoke French with great purity, it was with a 
stiffness entirely Prussian. 

** You belong to this country ?” 

“No; Lam a Belgian.” 

‘*Why did you take up arms? All this has 
nothing to do with you.” 

Dominique did not answer. At this moment 
the officer’s eyes fell on I’rancoise, who stood and 
listened with a white face. Iler light wound had 
printed a sear of red on her white forehead. He 
looked from one of the young couple to the other, 
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seemed to understand, and contented himself with 
adding : 

«You don’t deny having fired—eh ?” 

“TI fired as long as I could,” answered Domi- 
nique, calmly. 

This confession was superfluous, for he was 
black with powder, covered with sweat, and 
smeared with a few drops of blood that had trick- 
led from the scratch on his elbow. 

“* Very well,” the officer repeated: ‘‘ you will 
pe shot in two hours’ time.” 

Francoise uttered no ery. She clasped and 
lifted her hands with a gesture of mute despair. 
The officer took note of this gesture. ‘Two sol- 
diers had led Dominique to an adjoining room, 
where they had to keep him prisoner, and under 
watch. ‘The girl’s knees gave way, and she 
dropped into a chair. She could not weep; her 
grief choked the tears. Meanwhile the officer 
kept eying her. Ife ended by putting a word 
to her. 

** Ts this lad your brother ?” he asked. 

She shook her head, without smiling. 
Ife continued after a pause : 

‘*}[as he been long in these parts ?” 

She nodded. 

“Then he ought to know the woods 
round here very well.” 

This time she spoke. 

‘«* Yes, sir,” she answered, looking with 
some surprise. 

He said no more, but turned on his 
heel, requesting that the mayor of the 
village might be fetched ; but Frangoise 
was on her feet, with a tinge of red wpon | 
her cheek. She believed she had caught 
the drift of his questions, and regained a 
slight hope. She herself ran to fetch her 
father. 

I‘ather Merlier, as soon as the firing had 
ceased, had climbed briskly down the 
wooden gallery to take a look at his wheel. 
He adored his daughter; he had a stout 
liking for Dominique, his future son-in- 
law ; but his wheel, too, had a large share 
in his heart. Since the two young ones,” 
as he called them, had come safe and 
sound out of the scuffle, he had time to 
think of his other loved one, which had 
suffered uncommonly, poor dear! and, 
leaning out over the great wooden frame, 
he contemplated its wounds with a broken- 
hearted look. Five paddles were shivered 
to bits, the framework round the axle was 





riddled. Ife poked his fingers into the | 
bullet holes to measure their depth; he . 


asked himself how he could repair all this 
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damage. Frangoise found him already busy stop- 
ping up the cracks with splinters and moss. 

** Father,” said she, “they want you;” and 
with that she broke into tears, telling, between 
her sobs, what she had heard. 

Father Merlier shook his head. ‘* No—no; 
they don’t shoot folk in that fashion. We must 
see about it.” And he entered the mill with his 
face composed and unruffled, as usual, When 
the officer demanded victuals for his men he re- 
plied that folk in Rocreuse were not used to be 
dragooned, and that nothing was to be got out of 
them by violence. Ile undertook to provide ev- 
erything, but on condition that he was left alone 
to act in his own way. At first the oflicer seemed 
annoyed by this tranquil way of talking, but gave 
in before the short, pithy sentences of the old 
man. All the same he called Merlier back to ask : 

‘*What’s the name of that wood yonder in 
front of us ?” 


” 


“*Sauval Wood. 
‘“‘Tfow far does it stretch ?” 
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The miller regarded him fixedly. 

*““T can’t tell,” said he, and went off. 

An hour later the tale of victuals and money 
exacted by the officer was all within the courtyard 
of the mill. Night was coming on. Frangoise 
anxiously watched the movements of the soldiers. 
She hung about the room in which Dominique 
was kept a prisoner. ‘Toward seven o’clock she 
felt a sharp thrill on seeing the officer go into 
this room; and for a quarter of an hour she 
heard the two men’s voices lifted. 

Once the officer reappeared on the threshold to 
give an order in German, which she did not un- 
derstand ; but when a dozen men marched out 
and drew up, shouldering arms, in the courtyard, 
a shudder seized her, and she felt she must die. 
It was all over, then ; the execution was about to 
take place. The twelve men remained there for 
ten minutes, and Dominique’s voice was still raised 
in tones of angry refusal. At length the officer 
came out, saying, as he slammed the door after 
him: 

‘* Very well, think it over. I give you till to- 
morrow morning.” 

And with a wave of the hand he dismissed the 
twelve soldiers. Frangoise stood stunned. Father 
Merlier—who had been smoking his pipe all the 
while, and gazing at the squad with an air of 
simple curiosity—came and took her by the arm 
with fatherly tenderness. He led her away to 
her room. 

«Keep quiet,” said he, ‘‘and try to sleep. To- 
morrow it’ll be daylight, and then we'll see, my 
dear.” 

As he went ont he turned the key discreetly. 
It was a first belief of his that women are good 
for nothing, and spoil everything when they take 
a hand in matters of moment. Nevertheless, 
Francoise did not liedown. She sat for long on 
her bed, listening to the noises about the house. 
The German soldiers, bivouacked in the court- 
yard, were singing and laughing. They went on 
eating and drinking till eleven, for the hubbub 
did not cease for a moment. Within the mill 
heavy footsteps echoed from time to time—no 
doubt of the sentries relieving guard ; but her at- 
tention was chiefly taken with the sounds she 
managed to catch from the room beneath her 
own. Several times she knelt and put her ear to 
the planking. The room below was the one in 
which they had shut Dominique. He must be 
walking to and fro, between the wall and the 
window, for she heard for a long while the reg- 
ular beat of his footfall. Then all was heavy 
silence; no doubt he was sitting down. The 
other noises died away, and sleep reigned every- 
where. As the house seemed to sink into slumber 
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she opened her casement as softly as possible, and 
leant out, resting her elbows on the sill. 

Outside, the night was mild and clear. The 
thin crescent of the moon, sinking behind the 
woods of Sauval, shed a faint light, like a taper’s, 
over the landscape. The shadows lengthening 
from the tall trees drew bars of black across the 
meadows, whilst the grass in the clear spaces wore 
a softness as of green velvet. 

But Frangoise hardly glanced at the mysterious 
beauty of the night. She scanned the country 
for the sentries which the Germans must have 
posted along it. She saw distinctly their shadows 
dotted along the Morelle. There was only one in 
front of the mill, on the far bank, close to a wil- 
low that drooped its branches into the water. 
Francoise could distinguish his outline with ease. 
He was a tall youth, standing quite still, with his 
face turned up to the sky. He looked like a shep- 
herd dreamily watching his flock. 

Then, after this careful scrutiny of the field, 
she went back, and sat again on her bed. She 
sat there for an hour, deep in thought. Then she 
resumed her listening. There was not a whisper 
in the house. She moved again to the window, 
and flung a glance round. But beyond doubt one 
of the moon’s horns, that still showed over the 
trees, stood in the way of her plans; for she re- 
sumed her watch. At length the proper moment 
came. The night was now pitch black. She 
could no longer descry the sentinel opposite ; the 
landscape stretched before her like a sea of ink. 
She hearkened attentively for a moment, and 
made up her mind. Close alongside her window 
was an iron ladder, with rods clamped in the 
masonry, which reached up from the wheel to the 
attics, and had once upon a time been used by thé 
miller to visit certain parts of the mill’s machin- 
ery. In course of time the works had been al- 
tered, and now the ladder had long ago been 
hidden out of sight by the thick ivy that covered 
this side of the mill. 

Francoise bravely clambered out over her win- 
dow ledge, clutched one of these iron rods and 
found herself perched over space. ‘She began to 
descend. Her skirts gave a lot of trouble. A 
stone broke suddenly away from the wall and 
dropped into the Morelle with a resounding 
splash. She paused, frozen with terror; but it 
came into her mind that the waterfall, with its 
perpetual booming, drowned for some distance 
any noise that she might make ; and now she de- 
scended more boldly, trying the ivy with her feet, 
and making sure of each rung. When she came 
level with the room which was Dominique’s prison 
she stopped. 

An unforeseen difficulty came near to prove 
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that all her daring was thrown away: the window 
of the room below was built out of line with her 
own window, and not immediately beneath. She 
reached out from the ladder, and stretched her 
arm as far as she could. It met nothing but solid 
wall. 

Must she climb back without carrying out her 
scheme ? Iler arms grew weak ; the murmur of 
the Morelle under her feet turned her giddy. She 
plucked out a fragment or two of plaster from 
the wall and tossed them across to Dominique’s 
window. He did not hear; perhaps he was 
asleep. She crumbled away more of the wall. 
She tore her fingers. Her strength was spent; 
already she felt herself falling backward, when 
Dominique at last opened the window softly. 

“‘Tt’s I!’ she murmured. ‘* Quick—-catch me, 
dear ; I am falling !” 

It was the first time she had spoken thus ten- 
derly. He leant out, caught hold of her and 
lifted her into the room. There she burst into 
tears, smothering her sobs, however, lest she 
should be heard. Then by a supreme effort she 
calmed herself. 

“Is there a guard set ?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

Dominique, still astounded to see her there, 
merely answered with a nod toward the door. 
On the other side of it they could hear the sound 
of snoring. The sentinel, yielding to sleep, had 
probably settled down on the floor with his back 
to the door, telling himself that, by this dodge, 
the prisoner was prevented from moving a step to 
escape. 

“You must fly!” she went on, quickly. ‘I 
have come to beg you to fly, and to bid you fare- 
well.” 

But he did not seem to catch her words. He 
repeated : 

“What! You? It’s you! What a fright 
you’ve given me! you might have killed your- 
self !” 

He took her hands and kissed them. 

‘Ah, how I love you, Frangoise! You’re as 
brave as you are good. I had only one fear, that 
I must die without having seen you again; but 
here you are, and now they’re welcome to shoot 
me. A few minutes by your side, and then I’m 
ready.” 

Little by little he had drawn her toward him, 
and she leant her head upon his shoulder. The 
danger drove them into each other’s arms, and in 
that embrace they forgot all. 

‘“‘Ah, Frangoise,” Dominiqne went on, ten- 
derly, ‘‘it’s St. Louis’s feast to-day, our wedding 
day that we’ve looked forward to. Nothing has 
been able to put us asunder, since here we are, 
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we two, faithful to the promised hour. Eh? By 
this time it’s our marriage morning, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, yes; our marriage morning.” 

They kissed each other’s thrilling lips, but sud- 
denly she cast off his arms; the terrible reality 
shaped itself before her. 

““ You must fly--you must fly !’ she stammered. 
“*We mustn’t lose a moment.” 

And when he stretched out his arms in the 
darkness to clasp her again : 

“‘Dear, I beseech you, listen! If you die, I 
shall die, too! In an hour it will be daylight. 
I entreat you to go at once.” 

Then in hurried sentences she unfolded her 
plan. The iron ladder reached down to the wheel. 
Then he could get down by help of the paddles, 
and gain the barge, which was hidden under the 
archway. Then it would be easy for him to gain 
the other bank of the river and escape. 

‘* But there must be sentinels about ?” said he. 

‘*One only, just opposite, under the first wil- 
low.” 

‘But if he sees me? 
alarm ?” 

Francoise shivered. She put into his hand a 
knife that she had brought down with her. Nei- 
ther spoke. 

‘*And your father? And you ?” Dominique 
continued. ‘‘ No—no, I can’t run away. When 
they find me gone, perhaps the soldiers will mas- 
sacre you for it. You don’t know them. They 
offered to pardon me if I would agree to guide 
them in the forest of Sauval. When they find 
me gone they’ll be capable of anything.” 

The girl did not pause to argue. She merely 
answered all his objections by repeating : 

‘For love of me, fly! If you love me, Domi- 
nique, don’t linger here another moment.” 

Then she promised tp climb back to her room. 
Nobody would know that she had helped him. 
She finished by flinging her arms about him to 
convince him, and clasping him in a wild out- 
burst of passion. 

Hie was conquered. He put but‘one more ques- 
tion : 

‘‘Swear to me that your father knows of this 
step of yours, and advises me to escape.” 

““Tt was my father who sent me,” answered 
Francoise, audaciously. 

It was a lie. At the moment she was conscious 
only of the overmastering desire to know that he 
was in safety, to get rid of that unbearable 
thought—the thought that the sunrise would be 
the signal for his death. When he was once 
away, every stroke of misfortune might fall 
against her, and welcome. They would be sweet 
to her, as long as she knew him to be alive. 


If he means to give the 
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The selfishness of her love demanded, before and 
above all things, that he must live.” 

** Very well,” said Dominique. ‘I will do as 
seems best to you.” 

After this they did not Dominique 
went to the window, and opened it again. Sud- 
denly a noise froze their blood. ‘The door was 
shaken, and they thought that some one was 
It was plain—a patrol had heard 
their voices ; and the two stood and clasped each 
other, and waited in unspeakable agony. A sec- 
ond it did not 
open. The 
the 
across the threshold, who was 


speak. 


opening it. 


time the door was shaken; but 
A strangled sigh broke from each. 
explanation had dawned on them. It was 
soldier, stretched 
turning in his sleep ; and, indeed, after a short 
silence, the snoring began again. 
Dominique insisted that Francoise 
climb back to room. Ile took 
arms, and their eyes spoke good-by. 
helped her to grasp the ladder, and himself 
reached and clung to it in his turn. But he 
refused to descend a step before he knew she 
When she had climbed back 


two, soft as a breath of 


should first 
her in 
Then he 


her his 


was in her room. 
she let fall 
wind : 

“God keep you, dear—I love you.” 

She stood there leaning on the sill, and tried 
to follow Dominique with her eyes. The night 
was still pitchy black. She looked for the senti- 
nel, and could not see him—only the willow, the 
one pale patch in the midst of the darkness. 
lor a moment she heard Dominique’s body rus- 
tling against the ivy. The wheel creaked, and 
then followed a light splash, telling her that 
Dominique had found the barge. A minute later, 
indeed, she could descry the barge’s dark silhou- 


a word or 


ette on the gray surface of the Morelle. Then 
a terrible dread caught her by the throat. Each 


instant she seemed to hear the sentinel’s cry of 
alarm—the slightest sounds stirring here and 
there in the gloom seemed to ker the hasty foot- 
steps of soldiers, the stir of arms, of rifles hastily 
caught up. Nevertheless, the seconds rolled by, 
and still quietness reigned over the landscape. 
Dominique must have gained the further bank. 


Francoise could distinguish him no longer. The 
silence was big with awe. And she heard a 
scuffie, a hoarse ery, the heavy fall of a body. 
Then the silence grew deeper still. As if she 
had felt Death pass by her, Frangoise stood 
there cold as ice, face to face with the thick 


darkness. 
iv« 
Day had hardly broken when angry voices 
shook the mill. Father Merlier had come 
opened the door to Francoise. 


and 
She went down 
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to the courtyard, pale and very calm. But there 
she could not repress a shudder at the sight of 
the body of a Prussian soldier stretched beside 
the wall, with a greatcoat spread beneath him. 

Around the corpse soldiers were gesticulating 
and exclaiming furiously ; many shook their fists 
at the village. Meanwhile the officer had just 
summoned Father Merlier, as the mayor of the 
parish. 

‘** Look here !” he broke out, in a voice choked 
with passion; ‘ here’s one of our men found 
murdered by the river bank! We must make a 
notorious example, and I count on your help in 
unearthing the murderer.” 

** Whatever you like,” answered the phlegmatic 
miller. ‘ But it won’t be easy.” 

The officer had stooped to lift the edge of the 
greatcoat which hid the dead man’s face. A hor- 
rible wound was visible. The sentinel had been 
stabbed in the throat, and the weapon had re- 
mained in the wound. It was a kitchen knife, 
with a black handle. 

** Look at this knife,” the officer said to Fa- 
ther Merlier; ‘perhaps it will help us in our 
inquiry.” 

A shudder ran through the old man ; but he 
recovered himself in a moment, and answered, 
without moving a muscle : 

** Everybody has knives like this one. Perhaps 
your man was tired of war, and did it himself : 
it’s possible.” 

*‘Tfold your tongue?” cried the officer, in a 
fury. ‘I’ve a good mind to set fire to your vil- 
lage from end to end.” 

Luckily his anger prevented his observing how 
Francoise changed countenance. She was obliged 
to sit down on the stone bench beside the well. 
Despite herself she could not take her eyes off 
the corpse stretched on the ground almost at her 
fect. It was that of a tall and handsome youth, 
rather like Dominique, with light hair and blue 
eyes. .This likeness stopped her heart’s beat. 
She told herself that the dead man might have 
left yonder, in Germany, a sweetheart who would 
have to weep for him. And she recognized her 
knife : she had killed him. 

In the meantime the ofiicer was threatening to 
deal out terrible vengeance on Rocreuse, when 
some soldiers came running up. ‘They had only 
just discovered Dominique’s escape. This made 
a prodigious stir. The officer went to examine 


the room, looked out through the still open win- 
dow, understood all, and came back in a fury. 
Father Merlier appeared very much upset at 
Dominique’s flight. 
“The idiot !” he muttered. 
everything.” 


** He is spoiling 
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Frangoise, who heard him, felt a sharp pang. 
Her father, too, had no suspicion of her com- 
plicity. He shook his head, and whispered to her : 
** We’re all right as yet.” 
‘‘Tt’s that scoundrel ! 
cried the officer. 


It’s that scoundrel !” 
‘‘}fe must have gained the 
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woods ; but we must catch him, or the 


village 
shall vay for him.” 


And then, turning to the 
miller, ‘Come, you ought to know where his 
hiding place is.” 

Father Merlier chuckled inaudibly, 
pointed to the long stretch of woodland. 


as he 


‘* THE FRENCH CAPTAIN BROKE INTO THE COURTYARD.” 
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‘“‘How can you expect to find a man there ?” 
he asked. 

‘‘Oh, there must be holes that you know of. 
I'll give you four men, and you shall guide 
them.” 

‘Certainly: only we shall want a week to 
beat all the woods hereabout.” 

The old man’s calm infuriated the officer. He 
understood, indeed, what an absurdity this search 
would be. It was then that he noticed Fran- 
coise sitting, pale and trembling, on the bench. 
The girl’s attitude, and the anxiety in it, struck 
him. He was silent for a moment, and looked 
from the miller to Frangoise, and back again. 

‘*Wasn’t this fellow,” at length he asked the 
old man, brutally —‘‘ wasn’t this fellow your 
daughter’s lover ?” 

Father Merlier’s face became purple. He 
seemed about to fling himself on the officer and 
strangle him. He checked himself, and made 
no reply. Francoise had put her hands before 
her face. 

‘Yes, that’s it!” the Prussian went on. ‘* You 
or your daughter have helped him to escape. You 
are his accomplices. For the last time—will you 
give him up to me ?” 

The miller did not answer. He had turned 
and was scanning the country at large with an 
indifferent air, as though the officer were not 
speaking to him. ‘This filled the cup of the lat- 
ter’s wrath. 

‘Very well,” he declared, ‘‘ you shall be shot 
in his stead.” 

And once more he ordered out the squad of 
soldiers. Father Merlier kept his coolness. He 
shrugged his shoulders very slightly. The whole 
transaction struck him as being of questionable 
taste. No doubt, he did not believe men were 
shot so light-heartedly. When at length the sol- 
diers were marched out, he said, gravely : 

“‘Really—do you mean it? Oh, very Well ; 
if you must shoot somebody, I’ll do as well as 
another.” 

But Frangoise had risen to her feet, wild, and 
gasping for speech. 

‘* Please, sir, do not hurt my father; kill me 
instead. It is I who helped Dominique to escape. 
I alone am guilty.” 

‘Hold your tongue, little maid !” cried Father 
Merlier. ‘‘ Why tell a falsehood ? She has spent 
the night locked up in her room, sir. She is tell- 
ing an untruth, I assure you.” 

‘‘No, I am not,” the girl answered, with spirit. 
**T climbed out by the window ; I pressed Domi- 
nique to escape. That is the truth, and the only 
truth.” 

The old man had grown very white. He could 





tell by her eyes that she was not lying, and her 
story struck him with terror. Ah, these young 
people—these creatures of impulse—they spoiled 
everything! He grew angry. 

‘She is out of her mind—don’t listen to her. 
She is telling you a stupid story. Come, let’s 
have done with it !” 

But she still insisted. She fell on her knees, 
and wrung her hands. The officer looked calmly 
on at the sorrowful strife. 

‘*Look here,” he said, at last, “I’m taking 
your father because I haven’t the other one. Try 
to find the other, and your father shall go free.” 

For an instant she looked at him, her eyes wide 
at the brutality of these terms. 

‘Horrible !” she murmured. ‘‘ Where do you 
think I can find Dominique now? He has gone 
—I know no more.” 

“Very well, then; choose. Shall it be he or 
your father ?” 

**Oh, dear God! howcan I choose? If I knew 
where Dominique is, how can I choose? It’s my 
heart you’re breaking ; I’d rather die here at once. 
Yes, that would be the quicker way. Killme. I 
beseech you, kill me!” 

The sight of her tears and her despair began to 
make the officer impatient. He exclaimed : 

“There, that’s enough. I don’t wish to be 
hard ; I’ll give you a couple of hours, If in two 
hours’ time your lover is not here your father 
shall pay for him.” 

And he had Father Merlier Jed to the room 
where Dominique had been imprisoned, The old 
man asked for tobacco, and lit a pipe. No trace 
of emotion was legible on his tranquil face, Only, 
when he was alone, and while he smoked his pipe, 
two big tears trickled slowly down his checks. 
His poor dear child! What wretchedness for her ! 

Francoise remained in the centre of the court- 
yard. Some Prussian soldiers passed her, and 
laughed. A few flung a word or two at her— 
jokes which she could not catch. She stared at 
the door through which her father had just dis- 
appeared. Slowly she lifted a hand to her fore- 
head, as though to prevent it from splitting. 

The officer turned on his heels, repeating : 

«* You have two hours; try to use them.” 

She had two hours. This sentence echoed in 
her brain. Mechanically, she went out of the 
courtyard. She walked straight before her. Where 
should she go? What could she do? She did 
not even attempt any course of action, because 
she felt how vain any attempt must be. Still 
she_would have liked to see Dominique. He and 
she would have understood each other; perhaps 
they might have hit on some way of escape. And 
amid this confusion of her thoughts she descended 
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to the brink of the Morelle, which she crossed be- 
low the dam by a line of big stepping stones. Her 
feet took her under the first willow at the corner 
of the field. 

As she stooped she beheld a pool of blood, 
and turned pale. That was the spot; and she 
followed Dominique’s footprints across the trod- 
den grass. He must have run, for she could see 
the line of his long strides crossing the field slant- 
wise. Beyond, she lost sight of these tracks ; 
but fancied she came on them again in the neigh- 
boring meadow. This led her to the skirts of the 
forest, where every trace ceased. 

Frangoise nevertheless plunged in among the 
trees. It was some comfort to be alone. She 
seated herself for a moment; then, recollecting 
that the hour was rolling by, she rose to her feet. 
How long was it since she left the mill ?—five 
minutes ?—half an hour? She had no notion of 
the flight of time. Perhaps Dominique had hid- 
den himself in a coppice which she knew, where 
one afternoon he and she had gone nutting to- 
gether. She went to the coppice and explored it. 
A solitary blackbird took wing, sounding his sad, 
soft note. Then she thought that he might have 
hidden in a hollow of the rocks where sometimes he 
lay in wait for a shot. But the hollow was empty. 
What was the use of seeking him? She would 
never find him ; but by degrees a passionate need 
of finding him took hold of her, and she walked 
quicker. Suddenly it came into her head that he 
had probably climbed one of the trees ; and there- 
upon she moved forward with her eyes lifted and 
called his name every now and then to let him 
know she was near. The cuckoo answered; a 
breath of wind rustling through the boughs gave 
her the idea that he was up there and climbing 
down to her. Once, even, she thought she saw 
him ; she halted, choking, wanting to fly. What 
could she tell him ? Had she come there to lead 
him back and have him shot? Ah, no; she 
would not speak to him of these things. She 
would implore him to escape, to get away from 
the neighborhood. ‘Then the thought of her fa- 
ther waiting for her brought a miserable pang. 
She fell on the turf, weeping and erving aloud : 

‘Dear God! dear God! why am I here ?” 

She was beside herself to think she had come. 
As if stricken with terror, she began to run and 
seek her way out of the wood. Thrice she missed 
her way, and began to think she would never find 
the mill again, when she emerged upon a meadow 
straight opposite Rocreuse. As soon as she saw 
the village she stopped. Was she, then, going 
back alone ? 

She was still standing there when a voice called 
to her softly : 
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© Frangoise ! Frangoise !” 

And she saw Dominique lift his head above the 
grasses of a ditch. She had found him! Did 
Heaven, then, desire that he should die? She 
stifled a cry, and let herself softly down into the 
ditch. 

** You were looking for me ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, with her head in a whirl, 
and no thought of what she was saying. 

‘Ah! what’s happening ?” 

Her eyes fell. She stammered : 

‘‘ Nothing—nothing. I was anxious—I wanted 
to see you.” 

Persuaded by this, he explained that he cid not 
wish to escape to any distance. He was a‘raid 
on their account. These blackguardly Prussivns 
were quite capable of wreaking their spite upon 
women and old men. So, then, everything was 
well? He added, with a laugh, ‘The marriage 
will be postponed for a week—that’s all.” 

Then, seeing her still upset, he became grave 
again. 

** But what’s the matter ? You are hiding some- 
thing from me.” 

‘*No, I swear to you. Iran out here to pay 
you a visit.” 

He took her in his arms, telling her it would be 
imprudent for both to stay there talking ; and he 
was about to climb out of the ditch and plunge 
back into the wood. She held him back; she 
was trembling. 

** Listen ; perhaps it would be just as well to 
stay where you are. Nobody is hunting for you ; 
you’ve nothing to fear.” 

** Francoise, you are hiding something from 
me,” he repeated. 

Again she swore she was hiding nothing; only 
she wanted to know that he was near her. And 
she stammered out a few more reasons. Her 
manner seemed so odd fo him that by this time 
he himself would have refused to go away. Be- 
sides, he believed that the French would be com- 
ing back ; troops had been seen in the direction 
of Sauval. . 

‘Ah! if only they hurry—if only they come as 
quick as they can !” she murmured, fervently. At 
this moment the clock of Rocreuse struck eleven. 
She jumped up in a fright. Two hours had passed 
since she left the mill. 

“« Listen,” she said, quickly ; ‘‘if we want you, 
dear, I will go up to my room and wave my hand- 
kerchief.” 

And she ran off, while Dominique, much dis- 
turbed, stretched himself on the brink of the 
ditch to watch the mill. As she was on the point 
of re-entering Rocreuse Francoise ran against an 
old beggar man, Father Bontemps, who knew all 
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the country round. Ife hailed her to say he had 
just seen the miller surrounded by Prussians ; 
then crossing himself and muttering some unin- 
telligible words, he went on his way. 

“The two hours are up,” said the officer, when 
Francoise appeared. 

Father Merlier was there, seated on the bench 
beside the well. He still smoking. THis 
daughter once more begged for mercy, wept, fell 
on her knees. She wanted to gain time. The 
hope of seeing the French return had grown in 
her breast ; and whilst she lamented she thought 
she could hear, far away, the measured tramp of 
an army. Oh! would they but appear—would 
they but bring deliverance to all! 

“‘ Listen, monsieur : an hour—an hour more. 
You can easily give us one hour.” 

But the officer remained inflexible. He even 
ordered a couple of soldiers to take hold of her 
and Jead her away, that the execution of the old 
man might be quietly proceeded with. Upon this 
a terrible struggle went on in Frangoise’s heart. 
She could not allow her father to be murdered 
thus. No—no; she would rather die beside Dom- 
inique ; and she was dashing toward her room 
when Dominique himself entered the court. 

The officer and the soldiers uttered a shout of 
triumph ; but he, as though Frangoise was the 
only person in the courtyard, stepped toward her 
calmly, frowning slightly. 

“Tt was wrong of you,” he said. ‘* Why didn’t 
you bring me back ? 


was 


Father Bontemps had to 


tell me about matters. Well, well—here I am.” 


Vv. 

It was three o'clock. Heavy black rain clouds 
had slowly covered the sky, the fag-er.d of a not- 
distant storm. This lurid sky, this copper-col- 
ored rack, changed the valley of Rocreuse, so 
gay in the sunshine, to a den full of sinister 
shadow. The Prussian had contented 
himself with having Dominique locked up again, 
without a word about the fate which he reserved 
for him. Since noon Franeoise had been tort- 
ured by anguish insufferable. She would not 
leave the courtyard, for all her father’s persua- 
sions. She was waiting for the French ; but the 
hours rolled by, the night was at hand, and the 
poor girl suffered the more as all this time gained 
seemed to be availing nothing to avert the fearful 
issue. 


ofticer 


Meanwhile, at about three, the Prussians got 
ready to start. Fora brief while the officer was, 
as on the previous night, closeted with Domi- 


nique. Francoise had understood that the young 
man’s fate was being decided. She clasped her 


hands 


and prayed, 


Father Merlier, beside her, 
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kept up his old peasant’s attitude, quiet, unde- 
monstrative, submissive to fatality. 

‘Dear God ! ah, dear God !” stammered Fran- 
coise, ** they are going to kill him e 

The miller drew her close, and took her on his 
knees, like a little child. 

At this moment the officer came out, while be- 
hind him two soldiers led out Dominique. 





‘““ Never — never *” cried the latter. ‘‘I am 
ready to die.” 
**Consider it well,” the officer answered. 


**Somebody else will do us this service which 
you refuse. I offer you your life; I am gener- 
ous—it’s merely a question of guiding us to Mon- 
tredon, through the woods. There must be paths 
there.” 

Dominique made no answer. 

** You persist in your refusal, then ?” 

“Kill me, and have done with it !” replied 
Dominique. 

Frangoise, with clasped hands, besought him 
from a distance. She forgot all; she would have 
advised him to doa shameful thing. But Father 
Merlier seized her hands that the Prussians might 
not see this gesture of a woman driven to mad- 
ness, 

*‘He’s right,” he muttered ; ‘ it’s 
die.” 


better to 

The squad for the execution stood ready. The 
officer waited for a sign of weakness in Domi- 
nique. He still thought to persuade him. No 
one spoke. Far off there sounded a violent clap 
or two of thunder. A sultry heat oppressed the 
land ; and it was in this silence that a cry rang 
out: **The French! The French !” 

It was indeed the French. On the Sauval road 
by the edge of the woods the line of their red 
breeches was visible. The mill was filled with 
consternation. The Prussian soldiers ran to and 
fro, with guttural exclamations. Yet no single 
shot had been fired. 

‘©The French! The French !” cried Frangoise, 
clapping her hands. 

She seemed beside herself. She had escaped 
from her father’s embrace, and she broke into 
laughter, flinging her arms into the air. They 
were coming, then, after all; and they were com- 
ing in time, since Dominique was still standing 
there. 

The awful discharge of a volley broke like a 
thunderclap on her ears, and made her turn. The 
officer had muttered : ‘‘ First of all let us finish 
this business.” And, pushing Dominique with 
his own hand against the wall of a shed, he had 
given the order to fire. When Francoise turned, 
Dominique lay on the ground, his breast torn by 
a dozen balls. 


























She did not cry out. She stood there stupidly. 
Iler eyes grew fixed, and, stepping forward, she 
sat down under the shed, a yard or two from the 
body. She looked at it. Now and again her 
hand made a meaningless gesture, like a little 
child’s. The Prussians had seized Father Merlier 
as a hostage. 

Then began a gallant fight. Quickly the officer 
had posted his men, understanding that he could 
not makea running fight of it without being over- 
powered. Therefore, he reckoned to sell his life 
dear. This time it was the Prussians who de- 
fended the mill, and the French who stormed it. 
The fusillade was opened with extraordinary ve- 
hemence. For half an hour there was no pause 
in it. Then a dull crash was heard, and a ball 
broke a leading branch of the secular ash. ‘The 
French had artillery with them. A battery, 
drawn up just beyond the ditch in which Dom- 
inique had hidden, swept the main street of Ro- 
creuse. The struggle from this moment could 
not last long. 

The poor mill! Bullets riddled it through 
and through. Half of the roof was shot away ; 
two walls came tottering down. But it was on 
the side of the Morelle that the most pitiable 
havoc was made. The ivy, torn from the quak- 
ing walls, hung like rags ; the river swept down 
wreckage of all kinds; and through a breach 
could be seen Franeoise’s room, with her bed, the 
white curtains of which were tidily drawn. One 
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after the other the old wheel received a couple of 
bullets, and uttered its last groan. The paddles 
were scattered adrift on the current, the carcass 
collapsed. It was the soul of the merry mill 
which in that moment passed into the air. 

Then the French assaulted. A furious combat 
followed, hand to hand. Under the rust-colored 
sky the pit of the valley was heaped with dead 
men. The wide meadows looked a wilderness, 
with their tall single trees, their curtains of pop- 
lars shutting off the sunlight. To the right and 
left the forest stood like walls of an amphithea- 
tre, inclosing the combatants; whilst the springs, 
the wells and the freshets changed their voices to 
sobbings amid the panic of the countryside. 

Under the shed Francoise sat without stirring, 
crouched before Dominique’s dead body. Father 
Merlier had just been laid stone-dead by a spent 
ball. Then, when the Prussians were slaughtered 
to a@ man and the mill roared in flames, the 
French captain broke into the courtyard, the 
first to enter. Since the opening of the cam- 
paign this was his first success; and, glowing 
with ardor, drawing himself up to his full height, 
he laughed in his pleasant, fine-gentlemanly way. 
And, catching sight of Frangoise—seated, wit- 
less, between the corpses of her betrothed and 
her father, amid the smoking ruins of the mill 
—he saluted her gallantly with his sword, and 
cried : 

** Victory! Victory !” 


By L. B. BripGMAN, 


TWENTY-FIVE years laden with much experi- 
ence had passed her by. She was very old at 
twenty-five—older than many women are at fifty. 

In her youth she had loved. She had no inten- 
tion of loving again. It had been ten years since 
Love had first knocked at her heart. She was very 
young then. Being of a distrusting disposition, 
she kept him knocking there five years. ‘Then 
he forced an entrance. 

Three more years passed, during which time he 
dwelt there rapturously. Then, being of a wan- 
Vol. XXXV., No. 2—16. 


dering disposition, and startled by his long con- 
stancy, he flew awav. And she, reflecting, ‘‘ Love 
passes not the same way twice,” left (to carry the 
simile farther) the portals unguarded, and over 
the path she had traversed grass and wild herbage 
grew. Yes: most certainly she was growing old, 
and it may be added that she was afflicted with 
hereditary indigestion. 

Wearying at last of the memories conjured by 
those grass-grown paths, she journeyed to a new 
country by the sea. 
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The sea, she told herself, would be a compan- 
ion to her, who was now so lonely and through 
with all human companionship. In her new 
country she saw faces that were not faces she had 
ever seen before, but were like them. 

You become acquainted with a square block : 
afterward you meet another block that would have 
been square if some one had not pushed it a little 
bit sidewise. 

The strangers whom we meet year after year 
have been angularized or rounded, as the case 
may be, by the wind and the weather and the tide 
of humanity passing by. 

She was surprised past anger when, in the 
crowd of familiar strangers, /e appeared—all un- 
like the being whom she had enshrined and 
pedestaled—yet the same, fearfully, grotesquely 
the same. 

At dinner he sat at the farther end of the long 
table, where: the summer guests of a second-rate 
boarding house met at various times during the 
day. 

by leaning forward, to look around the large 
student sitting ‘at her left, she could see him. 
Thirty or forty years had been added to his age. 
lie was quite bald. What was left of his beau- 
tiful hair was iron gray, and no longer beautiful. 
The rich, glossy brown mustache had become 
iron gray also, stiff and. grizzled.. There were 
deep grooves of grief now, where lightest lines 
of laughter had been in. that other. 

The eyes would flare fitfully with the old fire, 
and then grow blear and driveling. But the 
voice was the same--—a remarkable voice for an old 
man, clear and sonorous as the voice of youth— 
sweet, rich and strong. The tall, gaunt figure 
with its failing step recalled vividly that tall and 
not gaunt figure, with the carriage of a prince. 

Iie had the same exaggerated politeness in 
waiting on the ladies. Once she had thought it 
the finest thing in the world, and had taker it as 
her due, with pride in its bestowal. Now, when 
this old man sprang, with an agility still graceful, 
to forestall this or that desire, she wanted to laugh 
—to laugh alond—and the effort to keep from 
doing so would reduce her almost to tears. 

Another remarkable similarity was his teeth. 
They were the same hard, white teeth, a little 
jagged and uneven in their setting, with flecks of 
gold in them. There! he was smiling, he was 
laughing, as her lover had once laughed at some- 
thing she had done—a teasing, mocking, indul- 
gent laugh: and she had kissed him on those 
white teeth. 

‘* Let me get you some wine,” said the student, 
in an undertone; ‘ you are faint.” And the doc- 
tor opposite, who was professional even during 
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his vacation, decided that it was a case of nerves 
and liver. 

There he sat at the head of the table to carve 
and serve the meat. Being the oldest, he was 
given the place of doubtful honor and most cer- 
tain care in this cosmopolitan family. 

Sometimes she watched him carve; she knew 
just how he would give that little backward hitch 
to his cuffs when he commenced. Then he would 
look down the long table at her, with a kind of 
blear-eyed tenderness, and ask her if she would 
have hers rare or well done, for he had soon 
picked her out as one fitted to receive especial at- 
tention. 

Well, yes; the table had been smaller, but it 
was iis fashion to wait on her in just that ponder- 
ous manner. ‘The white space of the tablecloth 
blurred before her eyes. 

They had wine. She did not drink wine, for 
she had been taught that it was wicked, and she 
could never conquer the feeling that a pair of eyes 
would gaze at her gravely if she should repudiate 
the teachings of her childhood ; but in the past 


‘it had been on her table. 


How his fingers had toyed with the glasses, 
ringing changes as with crystal bells. She looked 
at the old man. Yes, he held his glass in the 
same old way. Catching her eye, he drank her 
health with airy chivalry. After a certain amount 
had become a part of his being he warmed to the 
company, and having had sorrows, told a tale of 
woe, inviting sympathy. 

Well—that other had liked sympathy ; but hers 
only—not a whole tableful ! 

Through the din of voices she heard him con- 
fusedly. She knew that in some way woman had 
been unreasonable, as is her wont, and he had 
been the victim. 

She heard tears in his voice. She looked at 
him. With pathetic eyes, he was gazing into 
a commingling of past and future, in which he 
saw himself a tragic figure, to be pitied pro- 
foundly. 

All but her had heard his sorrows many times 
before, and laughed and pitied as this careless, 
kind world does. There was a chorus of voices : 

**Oh, major, don’t talk that way !” 

‘Cheer up, old man! They’re not worth it,” 
said the hearty voice of the doctor. 

And several girls exclaimed: ‘‘ We'll all take 
her place, major !” 

And the major beamed upon them like the old 
beau that he was, and protested that they did not 
mean it, 

She did not understand all that was being said. 
She knew that these gay, careless people were 
laughing at him, and she would have been in- 


























dignant at them if only he would have been him- 
self; but he was presuming to remind her of an- 
other. 

Oh, the bathos of old age! The hideousness 
of this talk that was so unlike, and yet by tones 
and ways and looks made so like, the sanctified 
romance of her youth—her long-past youth ! 

He told her his story soon, and without the aid 
of wine, for hers was one of those faces more al- 
luring than wine—a face like the faces known in 
youth ! 

His tall, gaunt figure would loom up in the 
distance, and then bear down upon her. There 
was no escape. His woes, his longing for sym- 
pathy and love, his unctuousness, were compel- 
ling. 

He had lost his wife when she was young. He 
had wronged her and forgiven her, and all young 
women were sainted by her memory. He consti- 
tuted himself their protector and admirer. If 
necessary, he was willing to marry them. All he 
asked in return was sympathy—sympathy—sym- 
pathy. 

She could not appreciate his moods ; she could 
not understand him, though she was naturally 
sympathetic ; but the ignoble differences led her 
on to resemblances, and confused her so that she 
could not do him justice. But for this she 
would have seen him as he was—a lonely old 
cavalier burdened with the loss of wife and chil- 
dren, and forgetting to support the dignity of 
years. She thought him weak. No man is ever 
old enough to make that pardonable. 

She learned to know his story by heart, and at 
just what part of it he would turn his tear-dimmed 
eyes upon her. Then they always brightened and 
dried the tears quickly, while he told her of the 
glory that had gone down one day with the set- 
ting of the sun and had never returned. 

That was a way he had. Just at the moment 
when her disgust for and impatience with him 
were getting beyond her control, with a look he 
would forget her; with a phrase he would bring 
in his real life—his life of dreams and memories 
—and awaken in her pity too profound for 
words, 

Yet, day by day the similitudes grew greater 
and the contrasts less between his bathetic sor- 
rows and that all too buoyant love of days 
gone by. 

Iiud he not been as eager for love and flattery ? 
And had it not been as easy for Aim to forget all 
disappointment, all trouble, when he looked at 
her or listened to her voice ? 

But in him it was an excellent thing, for about 
him was the mastery of youth. 

It was sad that in his old age he should have be- 
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come like this !—that his weaknesses should have 
lived, his strength died! And later she said: 
“QO God, Ithank Thee Thou didst take him from 
me! I thank Thee I was spared!” And later 
still: ‘‘ How could I ever have fancied I loved 
him? Forgive me that I so debased the soul 
Thou gavest !” 

After that those who knew her noticed fine 
lines drawn upon her face, and silver lines in her 
soft brown hair, and she lost the trick of keeping 
it curled. But she walked straighter than ever, 
and held her head higher. It is possible that 
in her contempt for herself she included the 
world. 

The old man still mouthed his sorrows and his 
wrongs to any ear that would listen. Te was still 
kind and accommodating—a veritable Don Quix- 
ote to all unprotected females. The little flecks 
of gold still sparkled in the white of his teeth. 

The summer passed by, and she was far from 
well. Her head ached constantly. It seemed to 
her she was always hearing voices—leering, mock- 
ing voices. ‘These voices got her lover and the 
major sadly mixed up. They would whisper: 
‘«There he goes. The poor old man—crazy, silly, 
lonely, and you do not care! You, who, when 
he was young, promised to love him and cheer 
him always! What would he have thought of 
you if he had known this when he was young ? 
your handsome young lover, who is now old and 
alone !” 

And so on, till she would rush to her room, and, 
putting her back to the wall, face the whole swarm 
of taunting voices, and scream back: ‘‘ You are 
right. Idon’t love him. I detest him because 
he is old and silly! I detest the thought of ever 
having known him, old or young!” Then un- 
consciousness would come, and rid her for awhile 
of all that could accuse. 

About this time a strange thing happened. 
Going to dinner one day, she found a new guest— 
her lover, fresh and handsome, changed not at 
all, it seemed at first, from what he had been two 
years ago, when she had last seen him. The 
major was pompously introducing him. 

They bowed in silence. ‘To him the shock was 
great. He had not expected to find her here in 
this land of wine and sea breezes. Moreover, she 
was old. Her face was thin and wrinkled, and 
her hair was streaked with gray, and all the 
pretty, wayward curls that had made a misty 
halo around the fresh young face he remembered 
were gone. 

She sat toying with her fork, and listening to 
the voices. Now that he was there, and the two 
sat together, the similitudes vanished—only the 
contrasts remained. 
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‘‘There is your lover,” chanted the voices, 
‘whom you were glad to lose, because you 
thought he would one day be old and weak and 
helpless! A true friend would have known he 
could never be like that old man! But he is— 
he is—he is! And you are glad you are free. 
You can never have him—never !” 

The long dinner ended. 

She went to her room, and, getting a wrap, 
started for the beach. Had she not come here that 
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the sea might comfort her ? She heard the thun- 
der of its breaking surf and the undertone of its 
moaning voice, calling, as the sea has always 
called. 

Another voice called her—a clear, young, jubi- 
lant voice—the voice of the major. 

‘‘Going to the beach ? No one shall say the 
major let a pretty woman promenade alone.” 
She turned and waited. Rage cousumed her. 
That first clear note had made her heart leap. 
It was so like! And it was only the caricature ! 
In the brief space of time the major was reaching 
her she saw the future filled with his grotesque 





figure, blurring and shutting out the beauty of 
her lover. Her voice was low and distinct. 

‘*T choose to walk alone. Do not mistake me 
—I choose to walk alone.” 

The vociferous major was not in the habit of 
taking dismissals, but he took this one. He 
turned away with an air that was intended to 
convey the fact that he was a lonely old man, 
and so of course nobody loved him. 

The woman turned and walked down the 
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beach. She was soon lost in the drifting fog 
and the spray of the incoming tide. 

It is a busy shore in the season, and she never 
walks there now ; but in the autumn, when the 
summer guests have flown, the fishermen have 
seen her searching in the driving mist and spray 
—perhaps for a clear young voice, perhaps for 
her body, so ruthlessly thrown aside. If for the 
last, she should search farther inland, and among 
the shifting sand dunes she will find a half-baried 
slab bearing her name, years, and the date of that 
last October day when she chose to be alone— 
forever. 









































AN ELIZABETHAN VALENTINE. 
(In an album, dated 1583.) 


WueEn slumber first uncloudes my brain 
And thoughte is free, 

And sense refreshed renews her reigne,— 
I thinke of Thee. 


When next in prayer to God above 
I bende my knee, 

Then when I pray for those I love,— 
I pray for Thee. 


And when the duties of the day 
Demande of mee 

To rise and journey on life’s way, 
I work for Thee. 


Or if perchance I sing some lay, 
Whate’er it bee, 

All that the idle verses say, 
They say of Thee. 


For if an eye whose liquid lighte 
Gleams like the sea 

They sing, or tresses browne and brighte, 
They sing of Thee. 


And if a wearie mood or sad 
Possesses me, 

One thought can all times make mee glad, 
The thoughte of Thee. 


And when once more upon my bed, 
Full wearily, 

In sweet repose I lay my head,— 
I dreame of Thee. 


In short, one only wish I have, 

To live for Thee; 
Or gladly, if one pang ’twould save, 
I'd die for Thee. 




















































DEER IN 


BIG GAME 


By ERNEsT 
Europe is hardly regarded now as a field for 
hunting big game, yet wild animals proper for 
sport with the rifle are by no means exterminated 
there. It must have been a magnificent hunting 
ground in the days of the neolithic men, when 
lions and tigers, the great cave bear, the mam- 
moth and a rhinoceros or two, and other large 
beasts prehistorically extinct, ranged through its 
wildernesses. It was still so when Cesar began 
to overrun it, and found its inhabitants clothed 
mainly in skins won by the chase. Hundreds of 
lions could still be gathered alive in the Da- 
nubian mountains for the shows of the Roman 
circus, where Pompey is said to have exhibited 
six hundred at a single one of his triumphs. 
But that plenitude long ago disappeared, the 
noisy methods of falconry probably doing more 
than any other single agency, until the invention 
of firearms, to deplete the lowlands, at least, of 
their native denizens. The last bear in Great 
Britain, according to a tradition repeated by 
Boyd Dawkins, was killed in Scotland by one 
of the Gordons in 1057; but wolves lingered 
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there, and in Ireland, until near the close of 
the seventeenth century. 

‘What big game can sportsmen find to-day in 
Europe ? In Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla are 
walruses and polar bears. Brown bears may still 
be shot in many districts on the Continent. They 
are so numerous all along the coast of Norway that 
the peasants usually keep a rude horn, called a 
bear scarer, to frighten them away from the farm. 
So little is Bruin feared there that the women, 
armed with only this clamorous weapon, rarely 
hesitate to advance against the intruder should 
they happen to be alone when he comes prowling 
around their cattle or sheep folds. The official 
returns of payments for beasts and birds of prey 
destroyed in Norway during 1887-88 show that 
there were killed—of bears, 173; wolves, 50; 
lynxes, 171 ; gluttons (our American wolverine), 
105 ; foxes, 16,094; eagles, 2,031; falcons and 
buzzards, 9,417. 

In Hungary, Poland and Russia bear hunting 
is a favorite winter sport, even close to St. Peters- 
burg ; and the animal is especially large and say- 














age in the Caucasus. Bears have become 
rare in the Swiss Alps, although as late as 
1852 five were seen together in the Engadine ; 
but they are still tolerably abundant on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees and along the 
Cantabrian range down into Old Castile and 
the Asturias. Every summer a few find their 
way over to the French slope. 

Time was when the lion could be killed 
almost anywhere in the area of the Danube, 
in Northern Italy or Greece, and around the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. Even now, 
if one searches the Caucasus, a bit of rare 
good luck may fetch a tiger to his rifle ; and 
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MOUFFLONS (CORSICA). 


he is still more likely to meet there a panther or 
a chectah—the same which in Persia and India is 
trained as the “hunting leopard.” Otherwise the 
lynx, which is rare and confined to the ruggedest 
nmountains—the spotted or paradise lynx, of Spain 
and Northern Italy, and the wild cat, not uncom- 
mon in all rough districts from Scotland to Sibe- 
ria-—is the only game of this sort left in Europe. 

The wolf, also, has well resisted extinction. 
In Scandinavia, Russia and all the mountainous 
country of Western Germany and Austria wolves 
abound wherever large forests give them shelter, 
doing great damage im the remoter and rougher 
regions, such as Transylvania, not only to the 
farmers, but even by attacking horses and men 
in winter. Prussia is not withott them ; they 
are common in the Pyrenees and many parts of 
Switzerland and Spain, and maintain themselves 
so well in all the wooded parts of France, espe- 
cially the Ardennes and Vosges, in spite of a 
heavy bounty for their scalps, that more than 
two-thirds of the departments report their rav- 
ages every year. It is said that welves entered 
the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, during the hard 
winter of 1880. In Hungary wolf driving is a 
regular sport in winter. 

Reindeer may be shot in Lapland, where the 
natives trap them to replenish their herds ; and 
the elk (the equivalent of the American moose) 
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is still wild in the more 
‘lensely forested parts of 
Norway, Sweden and 
Northern Russia. In 
the former countries it 
is protected by law, 
which permits shooting 
only a few days in each 
year; yet it is slowly 
decreasing. In Russia 
it has been driven to the 
thinly populated region 
in the extreme north, 
where the peasants 
slaughter it without re- 
straint; but in some 
parts of Middle Russia, 
notably just north of 
Moscow, and in Eastern 
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Prussia, the animal is 
maintained in large 
private forests, and shot 
only occasionally, by 
permission of the pro- 
prietors. 

Still nearer extinction 
is the native bison of 
furope, the aurochs, 
now surviving only in 
the jealously guarded 
forests of Lithuania, 
Moldavia and Wallachia 
and in the Northwest- 
ern Caucasus. 

All three of Europe’s 
native deer, the red (or 
stag}, the roe and the 
fallow, would have been 























BIG GAME 
extirpated long ago had they not been legally 
protected. ‘The wild red deer is still chased, in 
season, in Scotland, and on the lonely plains of 
Exmoor, in England ; it is preserved in royal for- 
ests in the Harz Mountains and other wild parts 
of Germany, Austria and Russia, where privi- 
leges of shooting are rented by the crown to the 
highest bidder. ‘The roebuck is less cared for 
by the owners of parks, where he is charged with 
injuring young trees, but he may be hunted 
nearly freely in cold weather from Poland to 
Palestine. The fallow deer is known in Europe 
only as an ornament of parks. 

The most familiar name on the list of the big 
game of Europe is that of the gemse or chamois, 
or izard, as it is called in Spain. It is to be 
found along the crest of the highest mountains 
from the Pyrenees to Asia Minor ; but it is every- 
where rare, and the pursuit of it requires such 
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tremendous exertion that it is regarded as sport 
only by those who are fond of mountaineering for 
its own sake, and have the power to endure the 
extremity of fatigue. This may be avoided, of 
course, by the dattwe method, but only one in 
ten thousand could stand the expenses which at- 
tend upon that form of the sport, which, after 
all, is second to the excitement of stalking. 

In the Pyrenees, the Carpathians and parts of 
the Caucasus a certain amount of free chamois 
shooting is open to the sportsman ; but nearly 
all the country in the Italian and Bavarian Alps 
is strictly preserved, and even if permission to 
shoot can be obtained, the bag which it is now pos- 
sible to make is very small... Much the same re- 
mark goes with the shooting of ibex (called bow- 
quetin in the Pyrenees), which is scattered along 
the snowy crests of all the Alpine heights, but it 
is rare, extremely wary and fond of haunts almost 
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inaccessible to man. In Corsica, Sardinia, Crete 
and other Mediterranean islands a few wild sheep 
—the moufflon—may yet be shot by hunters will- 
ing not only to climb but to reckon with a horde 
of ruffians who insist upon employment as beaters, 
carriers, etc. The Persian frontier of the Can- 
casus also has a wild goat—the paseng, or orig- 
inal of domestic breeds, whence the bezoar:is ob- 
tained. 

This list is closed by the wild boar—the fiercest 
denizen of European forests left to these modern 
times. The chase of the hard, well-armed, doughty 
old males has been the sport of lords, and ladies, 
too, ever since sport began. The boar was one 
of the four royal beasts of the hant in Norman 
England, and reserved to the King and his no- 
bles by those dreadful penalties of which modern 
European game laws are the direct but weakened 
progeny. Though Briton, Roman, Saxon and Nor- 
man hunted it by turns, and after them the Eng- 
lishman and Irishmen, the animal seems to have 
fairly overrnn Great Britain down to the sixteenth 
century ; and it was not until the end of the sev- 
enteenth century that it was totally extirpated 
there, lasting longest in Ireland. It now exists 
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in Western Europe (save, possi- 
bly, some of the wilder mount- 
ains of Spain) only as preserved 
in small bands in certain tim- 
bered estates; but east of the 
Rhine still runs practically wild, 
though under the protection of 
laws and gamekeepers, through- 
out the forested and hilly coun- 
try along both bases of the Alps 
and the Carpathians. The 
largely forested plains from 
Bohemia through Poland into 
Prussia still form a ranging 
ground and a hunting region, 
while Northern Italy and the 
opposite shores of the Adriatic, 
and on through Southern Tur- 
key into Asia Minor, shelter 
bands of wild swine wherever 
suitable patches of country re- 
main. East of the Caucasus 
the same species becomes highly 
numerous as far as India, im- 
meuse herds existing in the low- 
lands of Turkestan, according 
to Vambéry. 

Formerly the chase of the 
wild boar was altogether with 
spears, and originally on foot— 
something to test the nerve 
and skill and strength of the 
best of hunters, and accounting for the high 
honor accorded in ancient song and ceremony to 
the head of the boar as a trophy of the chase. It 
was something to be proud of justly, and to ex- 
hibit with jubilation at the festal board, or even 
engrave upon one’s coat of arms! Later, hunting 
with spears was mainly conducted on horseback, 
the wild hogs being ridden down—the biggest and 
oldest ones having neither the ability nor patience 
to run far before turning upon their tormentors— 
and stabbed when overtaken by a downward 
thrust, or else met in the charge by the spear 
held forward, tournament fashion. In those early 
times a very strong and courageous breed of dogs 
was cultivated for this chase, called boarhounds. 

Now, perhaps because life seems to be worth 
more in the nineteenth than it was in the seven- 
teenth century, boars are never, or rarely, hunted 
with dogs and the spear anywhere in Europe ; 
and the exciting chase has degenerated into more 
or less of a pot hunt with guns. The sportsmen 
are stationed by the master of ceremonies at points 
which he considers favorable, and then the woods 
where a pig or family of pigs is supposed to lurk 
are surrounded by beaters and “driven.” The 

















sportsmen wait till something appears, and then 
take a shot at it, whether boar, sow or ‘‘ squeaker.” 
This is a sad degradation of the romantic and tra- 
ditional kingly sport of hunting the wild boar ; 
and poor fun compared even with the modern 
‘*pig sticking” practiced in North Africa, Cen- 
tral Asia and India by mounted sportsmen, who 
often get as good as they give from the sabrelike 
tusks of the enraged and powerful boar. 

It appears, then, that exciting sport is still ob- 
tainable in Europe. Difficulties more or less 
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prohibitive may stand in the way of the ordinary 
man, but at any rate game exists; and the Lon- 
don Field is not alone in the suggestion that 
English sportsmen would do well to turn their at- 
tention to the attractions of Bulgaria and other 
districts in Eastern Europe, instead of invariably 
going to some outlandish region. If this is true, 
surely Americans might profit by the circum- 
stance, since they can thus combine the advan- 
tage of European travel with the sport they are 
in search of. 


NEW YEAR. 


By L. W. C. 


Waite lingers yet upon the roof 

The crack of whip, the click of hoof, 
Of Santa Claus, and tiny deer, 

Laden with gifts, so lately here ; 

While yet upon the keen, cold air, 

The shouts of children everywhere 
Proclaim an unabated joy 

In Christmas sport and Christmas toy— 
Untiring sport, to man were pain, 

Nor harder toils he to attain 

The meed of fame, or riches rare, 

To court the rich or please the fair— 
While near and far are heard the hum 
And memories yét of Christmasdom, 
The cheerful bells, and hurrying feet, 
Returning friends, whom friends did greet 
As friends and guests, not e’en a doubt, 
Claim Christmas lasts the ‘‘ Old Year out.” 
Ay, while are heard the joy and din, 
Tn lordly hall and lowlier inn, 

Where twine the holly and the fir, 
Fragrant as frankincense and myrrh, 

As courtly dames are robed in fur 
Which cost the coat of many a cur— 


(I meant not this, but rarer beast, 
Far Arcticward, not yonder East), 

As costly equipage is seen, 

So stately-grand—like queens I ween: 
Such sights as these, they herald near 
At close of Old, the glad New Year. 
But let the rites of this Old Year 
Befit a monarch on his bier ; 

Be borne in pageant to the past, 

Nor honored less, his line the last— 
Lo! royal ermine, far and near 

To wrap our king, the kind Old Year. 
Farewell old monarch, gone for aye! 
So sigh the trees perpetually. 

As bells in English Minster toll 

The old king dead, the new enroll, 
So, while we sorrow for the past, 

Yet haste we to the future fast : 

Our homage pay the years of yore 

In faithful fealty evermore. 

Welcome, right loyally, the heir, 

And deem the princely virtues there. 
Ho! welcome then, with word and cheer, 
Welcome we thee, the young New Year. 
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DurRinG this year the section of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway terminating at Omsk, on the 
Irtish River, has been begun ; and next year the 
road will be pushed eastward to Tomsk. About 
600 miles are now finished or under construction 
at the western end of the road, and about 250 
miles are in hand at the eastern end. This sec- 
tion reaches from Vladivostok, on the Sea of 
Japan, to Grafskaia ; and the second section, be- 
yond Grafskaia, will be begun in 1893. As a 
section is completed it will be opened to traffic. 


The total length of the road from Zlatousk in 
Huropean Russia to Vladivostok is about 4,500 
miles. 

Another railway destined, like the Siberian, to 
work great changes in the world, is in progress 
on the Congo. The cataracts of this river inter- 
rupt navigation for many miles beyond Matadi, 
which is 90 miles from the mouth of the river. 
The line, as planned by the engineers, is to run 
from Matadi to Palaballa, and thence to Stanley 
Pool, being a total length of about 240 miles of 
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comparatively easy work, with the exception of 
the ten miles between Matadi and Palaballa, which 
are just finished. 

This section was cut through solid quartzite 
from beginning to end, and required nearly two 
years’ uninterrupted toil. The completion of the 
road is a matter of the gravest concern to the 
Congo Free State, which is still no more than 
an experiment. 

Whatever power is to have the administration 
of the vast Congo basin, the railroad is a prime 
necessity. 

With the control of that and the great river, 
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Stanley’s call on behalf of King Mtesa, converted 
by the preaching of the great explorer himself, 
and Mtesa’s people, who were more than ready to 
follow their King. ‘The English missionaries 
quarreled with the French, and from words they 
came to blows. Captain Lugard, representing 
the British East African Company, took sides 
with the Protestants and their converts, though 
King Mwanga (Mtesa’s son) and all the native 
nobles were Catholics, and the Catholic converts 
were six times the number of the Protestants. 
One incident led to another, and in January, 1892, 
open war broke out. Captain Lugard, with his 
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the lake region would be accessible from the At- 
lantie, and the Europeans in Uganda would have 
the key of the transcontinental communication. 
This native kingdom, which has excited so much 
interest within the past few years, must in a short 
time an avowed dependency of Eng- 
land. Its position, between the Victoria Nyanza 
on the south and the Albert Nyanza on the north- 
west, commands the Nile, and the Indian Ocean 
is less than 400 miles southeast of the Victoria 
Lake. The British Government, with its usual 
wise policy, had left the work of securing the 
country to the missionaries, who responded to 


become 


Maxim guns, won the victory for the Protestants, 
who brought the King into the Church by strong 
arguments, and now hold the government, pend- 
ing the determination of the British. This de- 
termination will not be made known for the 
present, but Uganda is none the less to be re- 
garded as an English possession. 

Mashonaland lies in E. Long. 31° and 18° 8. 
Lat. Mr. Theodore Bent’s discoveries in this 
country are very interesting. The ruined temples 
at Zimbabwe and other places display a careful 
design, the walls being built in curves, and con- 
structed of the best masonry. 























The curves are all ares of circles, and their radii 
have a peculiar relation to the diameter of the 
great round tower of the temple. ‘There are two 
towers at Zimbabwe. ‘The base diameter of the 
great tower is 17.17 feet, and this is exactly the 
circumference of the base of the smaller tower ; 
and the diameter of the great tower divided by 
3.14—the ratio of circumference to diameter— 
gives the diameter of the little tower. Other 
measurements made 
by Mr. Bent and Mr. 
R. M. W. Swan show 
a constant geomet- 
rical relation of the 
parts of the temple 
to the diameter of 
the great tower. 

Solar worship was 
practiced at Zim- 
babwe. The lati- 
tude of the place is, 
according to Mr. 
Swan, 20° 16’ 30’8., 
and at the summer 
solstice the direct 
rays of the sun, 
when it rose, fell on 
a monolith set up 
73 feet from the 
altar in such a way 
that the shadow ac- 
curately marked the - 
occurrence of the 
solstice. Other 
monoliths set up on 
the wall may have 
served to mark the 
position of the ris- 
ing sun at other 
periods of the year. 

The inhabitants A 
of Mashonaland are 
Kaffirs, of an op- 
pressed race. ‘They 
call themselves 
Makalanga, and Mr. 
Bent, who lived among them for seven months, 
thinks they are the descendants of the great Mono- 
motapa tribe, which was conquered and dispersed 
by the Zulus at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Semitic customs and words are in use among the 
Makalanga, but little is yet known of the civiliza- 
tion that once prevailed in their country. The 
problems suggested by the Zimbabwe ruins are 
extremely curious, and the study of them may 
have surprising results. 

Mr. W. M. Conway, who is exploring the Kara- 
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He—“ A—rtur Fact 18, I pon’r cake FoR PopuLARiITY. I 
ONLY WISH MY BOOKS TO BE ADMIRED BY THOSE WHOSE 
ADMIRATION IS REALLY WORTH HAVING.” 

She—* AND WHO ARE THEY ?” 

HTe—** THosE WHO ADMIRE MY BOOKS!” 
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koram Mountains (between Cashmere and Thibet) 
describes, in a letter to the Royal Geographical 
Society, the work done up to the end of August. 
The glaciers of this range, the Biafo, the Hispar, 
and, above all, the Baltoro Glacier, are tremen- 
dous ; the last the mightiest yet discovered in the 
north temperate zone. 

Fully two-thirds of this glacier are covered 
with stones, so that the ice is only visible where 
lakes or crevasses 
occur. In ascend- 
ing the Baltoro the 
party had to toil 
straight up the mid- 
dle of the ice river 
over mounds not 
below 200 feet in 
height. Four days 
of this work, with 
wonderful scenery 
all around, brought 
them to a point 
which seemed to 
divide the Baltoro 
from a tributary 
glacier that flowed 
from K2 (Mount 
Godwin-Austen), 
the second highest 
mountain in the 
world (28,278 feet). 
Oddly enough, 
Mr. Conway does 
not seem to know 
that the name 
Mount Godwin- 
Austen was propos- 
ed and adopted ata 
meeting of the 
Royal Geographical 
Society in May, 
1888, and has its 
place on some maps ; 
and he proposes that 
K2 be called the 
Watchtower of In- 
dia. On the fifth day, climbing the glaciers in 
the moonlight, at 3 A. M., they saw, fifteen miles 
distant, an enormous mountain, not marked on any 
map. It was thronelike in form and draped in a 
white robe, and Mr. Conway called it the Golden 
Throne. This mountain was photographed, and 
views were taken of the sublime scenery where- 
ever a halting place was found. ‘Then a start was 
made for the Golden Throne, and on the 18th of 
August the camp was pitched at its foot, 16,500 
feet above the sea. After a week’s preparation 
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the attempt was made to ascend the huge mount- 
ain. During the week the camp had been fixed 
gradually at a greater elevation from day to day, 
and the last was at about 20,000 feet. No one of 
the party had greatly suffered so far, except in 
the feet, which felt the cold severely, and more 
than once were just saved from frostbite by timely 
rubbing. At the same time the sun made the rest 
of the body uncomfortably hot, and the two ex- 
tremes at once greatly reduced the strength. The 
stillness of the air at the vast height was like 
stagnation, and the work of cutting the steps in 
the ice was slow and difficult ; but Zurbriggen, 
the Swiss guide, never gave out. It was the 25th 
of August ; the start had been made at 7 A. M., 
and at 2:45 p. mM. the party found themselves on 
the top of the third peak in the ridge, at an alti- 
tude of 23,000 feet, but still 1,300 feet below the 
summit of the Golden Throne, and separated 
from it by a deep depression. ‘The temperature 
was 54° Fahr., and the barometer stood at 13.30 
inches ; ‘‘and yet,” says Mr. Conway, ‘‘we felt 
no insufficiency in the supply of oxygen, and Zur- 
briggen was able to smoke his cigar in comfort. 
Finally, I took tracings with the sphygmograph 
of Zurbriggen’s pulse and mine; and here the 
damaging effect of altitude made itself apparent. 
Our lungs were working well enongh, but our 
hearts were being sorely tried, and mine was in 
a particularly bad state. We had all nearly 
reached the limit of our powers.” 
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THE writing of a sequel to a successful story is a hazard- 
ous undertaking for a romancer not endowed with the 
teeming and inexhaustible fancy of the elder Dumas. Old 
readers who know the earlier book will have great expec- 
tations to be realized by the second; while new ones who 
do not will miss much that the sequel takes for granted. 
After an interval of some seven or eight years, Amélie 
Rives follows up her fervid tale of ‘‘ The Quick or the 
Dead” with an equally unrestrained sequel, called “ Bar- 
bara Dering” (Lippincott’s). We have here the same 
‘Rosemary home, in Albemarle County, Virginia; the 
same tawny-haired, big-eyed Barbara, a prey to the an- 
guish of indecision between the haunting spirit of the 
dead “ Val,” and the sympathetic ardors of the very-much- 
alive ‘‘ Jock” Dering: and, finally, this redoubtable Jock, 
or “dearest Jocko,” himself, who has been ‘** walking a 
good bit over the Himalayas,” and has been heard of 
amidst the gay frivolities of London, Paris, Rome and 
Newport, but finally turns up in Virginia, under that same 
old gum tree where Barbara is wont to wander with her 
collie dog, reading Thomas 2 Kempis. Jock and Barbara, 
having grown older and acquired sense, waste no more 
time about getting married. Hence, while in ‘** The Quick 


or the Dead” the romance broke off without any satisfac- 
tory ending, in the sequel the end comes right at the be- 
ginning, 80 to speak ; so that after the sixth chapter all the 
rest of the book is taker up with the bickerings and kiss- 
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ings and makings-up of the pair’s married life. They quar- 
rel about each other's friends, about Tolstoi and Rossetti, 
about Platonic devotion and pagan passion, but generally 
come round at the end of the chapter in something like 
this fashion: ‘‘‘ Is it all right, Barbara?’ ‘ Yes, my own.’ 
‘You forgive me?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Fully, freely? ‘Oh, my 
dearest !’ she said, looking up at him. A sort of touched 
quiver went over his face, and then he bent it down against 
hers.” Now, while it may be that all the world loves a 
lover, it is none the less a fact that when married folks 
‘* molly-coddle ” (this is one of Jock’s own pet expressions) 
before the public, the spectacle generally meets with de- 
rision and protest. The molly-coddling of Jock and Bar- 
bara is certainly excessive ; and all the crude moral phi- 
losophizing of the gifted authoress fails to reconcile us to 
80 many conjugal séances. ‘* Barbara Dering” will doubt- 
less be perused with eagerness by readers who are familiar 
with and like ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead”: it would be in- 
teresting to know just how it strikes those who are not. 


A Bricat little story that will please the young folks is 
‘*A Tiff with the Tiffins,” by Frances Isabel Currie (Hunt 
& Eaton, New York). It is an interesting account of the 
adventures of a little girl who runs away from home be- 
cause she thinks that no one, not even her father and 
mother, cares for her. She, of course. in time discovers 
her mistake, and a happy reconciliation takes place. The 
story is not a religious one, as would be inferred from the 
publishers’ name attached, nor has it a very strongly de- 
fined moral, although those of its young readers who have 
any petty home grievances will probably infer from the 
hardships attending Alison’s flight from home that, after 
all, having a comfortable bed to sleep in and plenty to eat 
easily clears away all their fancied troubles. Frances Is- 
abel Currie is an experienced writer for children, and she 
knows just what will please and interest them. 


Tue last poems of John Greenleaf Whittier have just 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, in a 
pretty little volume entitled ‘‘ Sundown.” These include 
his lines in honor of Holmes's Eightieth Birthday, his 
poem on James Russell Lowell, ‘ Burning Driftwood,” 
* An Outdoor Reception,” and fourteen others. The book 
is tastefully bound in white and gold, and is illustrated 
with a good portrait and eight photogravures from designs 
by E. H. Garrett. 

Ix the next (March) number of Frank Lesure’s Poputar 
Monta ty will appear the opening chapters of a new serial 
story, entitled ‘‘Jack o’ the Light,” by Etta W. Pierce. 
Those who remember the absorbing interest of this au- 
thor’s former serials, especially ‘‘ A Terrible Case,” will 
know the pleasure that is in store for them, as the new 
story equals, perhaps surpasses, the others in its sustained 
interest, strength of dramatic scenes, and abundance of 
exciting episodes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Tre Last Tovcues, anp OrHerR Stories. 


RECEIVED. 
By Mrs. W. K. 


Clifford. 269 pp. Cloth, $1. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 

Tue Story or Mary Wasnincton. By Marion Harland. 
Illustrated. 171 pp. Cloth, $1. Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., Boston. 
At Sunpown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Illustrated. 
70 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Wirry. Wise anp Wickep Maxims. With a Preface by 
Henri Pine du Bois. 162 pp. Cloth, Tic. Bren- 
tano’s, New York. 

















Visitors to St. Louis from all parts of the 
country have remarked with surprise the excellent 
condition of the granite-paved streets in the busi- 
ness section of the city, which has made such mag- 
nificent progress in manufactures and commerce 
during the last ten or fifteen years, and which is 
on the highroad to still greater prosperity and 
success. The Commercial Club, an organization 
of manufacturers, professional and business men, 
recognized many years ago the impetus to trade 
that would be given by the repaving of the busi- 
ness streets with granite blocks, and with the 
hearty co-operation of the Street Commissioner 
they commenced a movement too dignified to be 
called an agitation, but distinctly a campaign of 
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These latter streets are mostly designated by 
numbers, and the system of house numbering is 
so simple that a stranger can find a given address 
with very little trouble, especially as all the main 
streets are traversed by rapid-transit lines of pro- 
nounced convenience and comfort. The down- 
town streets are made conspicuous by the mag- 
nificent office and other buildings which are be- 
ing erected along them as rapidly as money can 
command, All through the winter bricklayers, 
stone masons and carpenters have been working 
incessantly, and besides a $2,000,000 hotel, which 
will soon be ready for the reception of guests, 
there are being erected in the city over twenty- 
eight ten or twelve story buildings, at an average 
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education, which resulted in popularizing their 
ideas and overcoming the opposition which a 
costly scheme of improvement naturally creates. 
To the visitor of to-day it seems hard to be- 
lieve that the well-paved streets of the city were 
ever different from what they now are ; and so ac- 
customed have the local residents become to the 
blessings of the present order of things, that they 
are apt to overlook them and to forget to what 
an extent they are indebted to the inaugurators 
of the new plan. 

The streets of St. Louis are laid out diago- 
nally, on a very simple and convenient plan. 
The streets running east and west, from the 
Mississippi River to the city limits, are inter- 
sected by a number of parallel thoroughfares 
running from the north to the south boundary. 


cost largely in excess of half a million dollars. 
The altitude and massiveness of these splendid 
monuments to the city’s sterling prosperity and 
rapid advancement are effecting a transformation 
scene in the city proper even more remarkable 
than the general adoption of granite for street pav- 
ing, and the man who sees St. Louis now for the 
first time inside of ten or fifteen years appreciates 
more fully than he was ever able to do before the 
sentiments of Rip Van Winkle on his return to 
wakefulness and his discovery that everything 
with which he had been familiar was either a 
thing of the past or so completely changed that 
it might just as well have been. 

But to return to the question of the streets of 
St. Louis. Not only are they the best paved to be 
found in America, but they are also by far the best 
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cleaned and sprinkled. The old-fashioned plan 
of sprinkling by individual contract, whereby one 
man paid to have the street in front of his prop- 
erty sprinkled, only to be annoyed by the dust of 
his less enterprising neighbor, has long since 
ceased to prevail in St. Louis, which was the first 
city on the continent to adopt the plan of sprin- 
kling by municipal contract. The private sprin- 
kler has found his occupation gone, for now every 
street of importance is sprinkled as often as neces- 
sary by contractors who are paid by a special tax 
levied on property fronting on the sprinkled 
streets. The expense is less than a tenth of the 
cost under the old régime, and so popular is the 
reform that the “ St. Louis plan ” is being adopted 
in dozens of cities throughout the country. 
The streets in the residence portion of the city 





AND BOULEVARDS 


OF ST. LOUIS. 

bear testimony to the appreciation in which they 
are held. ‘To the existing boulevards, however, 
there are about to be added a whole network of 
new ones of an extravagantly elegant type. They 
will vary in width from 100 to 200 feet, and in 
length from 5 to 10 miles, providing driveways of 
the most delightful character. Sidewalks of ex- 
tra width and composed of the best quality of 
granitoid are lined on either side with rows of 
shrubbery and grassplats, leaving in the centre a 
wide driveway. 

In some cases the boulevards are laid out on a 
slightly different plan, a miniature park running 
the entire length of the centre of the driveway, 
leaving a driveway on each side between the res- 
ervation and the sidewalk. This plan is specially 
convenient when the streets utilized for boule- 
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are wide and attractive. Most of them are’ in ex- 
eellent driving condition throughout the entire 
year, though the opening up every season of sev- 
eral miles of new streets makes it exceedingly 
difficult for the street department to keep pace 
with the builder and to have all the streets in a 
uniformly good condition. Wood and asphalt 
are both used for residence street paving, but the 
majority of the streets in the outlying wards are 
paved with Telford on a solid foundation. 
Driving on the boulevards is a fashionable recre- 
ation in St. Lonis, where the successful rush after 
wealth does not interfere with the enjoyment of 
life or with recreation of every legitimate charac- 
ter. ‘The boulevards already constructed and 
open are some of the finest on the continent, and 
the mansions which have sprung up along them 


ELECTRIC ROAD IN CENTRE. 


vards have already been occupied by street-rail- 
road tracks. These are placed in the centre of the 
park reservation, where they are out of the way of 
the carriage traflic, and where they can so be util- 
ized by the tens of thousands of fresh-air seekers 
who do not find it convenient or possible to drive 
in carriages, but who are only too glad to take ad- 
vantage of the luxurious electric cars. 

The boulevards of St. Louis and the numerous 
private places which are a specialty of the city 
combine to make it one of the most pleasant resi- 
dence cities of the West ; and the refinement and 
culture of the people who have made the city 
what it is to-day is evidenced by the care bestowed 
over such details, which after all are by no means 
secondary in importanee in estimating the present 
and future prosperity of a great city. 















